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HRISTMAS has come again. Hur- 
rah! Christmas has come again! 
Ring the merry bells of your hearts, 
my little ones, and let their clappers 
— ^your tongues — tell of joy and glad- 
ness, good cheer, good spirit^, good 
fun, and good feelings. 



Though the air be frosty without, and the snow and the 
sleet are falling, and the hoarse winds are blowing, and the 
flowers are all dead, and the trees are bare; yet within our 
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IV PREFACE. 

snug homes^ whether it be in our palaces or our cottages^ we 
may make a summer; for our hearts may be warm with hos- 
pitality^ our eyes bright with cheerfulness^ our words sweet 
as fragrant flowers^ and our kind thoughts and actions 
bountiful and gracious as midsummer fruits or autumnal 
hajrvests. 

So let it be, my young friends. So let us pass our 
Christmas holidays. So let us say farewell to the old year, 
and welcome in the new. Let our hearts ring out like merry 
Christmas bells, I say again. But how shall they ring? 
say you. 

I will tell you how they shall ring with the sweetest 
melody. Let them ring out of our minds all evil passions, 
all sad thoughts, all foolish notions, all cruel, wicked, 
selfish ways. Let them ring in peace and gentleness, for- 
giveness and kindness, truth, self-sacrifice, and disin- 
terestedness. 

' These will, indeed, be merry peals; so ring away, my dear 
children. Baise, first, the joyful peal in thankfulness to 
Heaven; keep up the merry chime in good will towards 
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man; be mirtli and merriment our '^triple bob major;'' 
and '^ love to fathers and mothers^ brothers and sisters^ and 
friends and acquaintance/' our perpetual music; till the 
solemn knell gives token to the world that we are fled. 

I am, my dear Children, 

Your old and sincere Friend, 

PETER PARLEY. 

Holly Lodge, 

October 1, 1860. 
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Now is the time for fun and frolic. 
For many a good romp and rollic ; 
Now bells do ring a merry chime, 
And roast beef is in its best prime. 
Plum puddings on the board now smoke, 
"While round them we will laugh and joke ; 
Snapdragon shall our time beguile. 
And odd conundrums make us smile. 
In set quadrilles we'll bow and prance. 
And join in glee the merry dance ; 
And on the light fantastic toe, 
Trip nimbly round the misletoe. 

"VTOW is the time. So come along, my younkers and 
J^^ younklings, boys and girls, little and big ; nay more, 
come, fathers and mothers, and dear old grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. Come, and let the old be young again, 

B 
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for there is no season like that of youth. That is indeed the 
cream of existence, so let us skim it well and take ofiF the 




best of it while it lasts ; for alas, it soon turns, and we should 
become sour and curdy but [for Christmas, wha comes tum- 
bling in like the clown in the pantomime once a year, and 
cries out : — " How are you^all ? Vvn glad again to see you/' 
How shall we spend our " Christmas time ?" you ask. Well, 
I should not advise my young friends to be too free with the 
plum pudding's, the mince pies, the cakes, the tarts, the blanc- 
manges, the jellies, the preserved fruits and ginger, the pine- 
apples, or anything else of an eatable or drinkable nature, 
except the pure wine of the pump, which they may take ad 
libitum. But as for romping and sporting, and dancing and 
leaping, and playing all sorts of innocent games, I would 
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8 



say " go ahead/' and make yourselves as happy as cheerful 
hearts and grateful spirits ought to make you. 




For my part, I do not see any harm in a dance. It is a 
pretty pairiime for boys and girls. It gives them elegance of. 




inovement,and teaches manners, politeness, and kind behaviour 

B 2 
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1 am sure it is good exercise, and if not carried too far helps 
" activity/^ and promotes health, cheerfulness, and comfort. 
I do not think anything is more delightful to look at, than a 
group of happy children dancing in the hall of an old mansion 
at Christmas time, among the evergreens and the wax lights. 
There are a great many games for little girls ; one of the 
most amusing is what is called ^' school-keeping.'' One acts 




the part of a school-mistress, and seats herself upon a chair, 
while the others sit before her ; but all must obey her. They 
read, say their lessons, bring their work to be fitted, are 
ordered to stand in the corner of the room for whispering and 
the like. Sometimes they vary their play in the following 
manner. The schoolmistress says, ''Ah, Mary, you are a 
naughty girl, you tell tales out of school.'' The one addressed 
says, *'Who told you so, madam?" If the school-mistress 
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say, " My thumb told me," Mary must answer, *' She 
knows nothing at all about it." If she say, " My fore-finger 
told me," Mary replies, *' Do not believe her." If she say, 
" My middle-finger told me," Mary says, *^ Let her prove it." 
If the fourth finger, the answer is, " She is an idle gossip." 
If the little finger, the whole school must exclaim, '^ Ah, that 
story-telling little finger." If any one make a mistake in 
these replies, the school-mistress orders some droll punish- 
ment, in which the real fun of the game consists. 

THE COMICAL CONCERT. 

This game, when well played, is extremely diverting, and 




it is played by girls and boys all standing in a circle. Each 
one agrees to imitate some musical instrument* One pre« 
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tends to play upon the violin, by holding out her left hand 
and moving her right, as if she were drawing a bow across it. 
Another doubles up his two hands, and puts them to his 
mouth, in resemblance to a horn. Another moves her fingers 
upon a table, as if she were playing the piano. Another takes 
the back of a chair, and touches the rounds as if they were 
the strings of a harp. Another makes motions, as if beating 
a drum. Another holds a stick, after the manner of a guitar, 
and pretends to play upon it. Another appears to be turning 
a hurdy-gurdy, and imitates thp sounds. In short, the players 
being sufficiently numerous, may imitate every instrument 
they ever heard. 




This, however, is but half the game. Each musician, while 
playing, must make a sound with his or her inouth, in imita- 
tion of the instrument, and, if possible, make up a little verse 
or couplet on the instrument, as 
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Babadub, rubadub, goes the dram. 
Bold yolanteers, to master come ; 
Rubadab, rabadub, rabadub. 

At the same time the others plaj their instruments in concert^ 
keeping to the tune set by the leader. In the midst of 
all this noise and fun^ the leader suddenly stops^ and looks 
abruptly first to one and then to another. The one he or 
she looks at must answer directly in a manner suited to the 
nature of her instrument : that is, the drummer must say he 
has lost hi» drum-stick ; the harper, that one of the strings 
of his harp ia broken, and so on. If they hesitate a moment, 
or the anjswer is such as is not soitahlft^tathe instrument, or 
if they repeat an excuse which has boMi already made, they 
must pay a forfeit. While one is ansvering the others stop 




playing, and all begin again as soon as she has said her say 
or paid her forfeit. Then the head of the orchestra looks at 
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some other one, and asks why he or she does not play better ; 
and so it goes on till all are weary of the game. 

But one of the best games is called Acting Charades, and 
I have already given a specimen of the way it should be 
played ; yet a few hints more may be necessary. Those who 
have to play this game should sketch a kind of story, and 




work it out ; and the following hints will serve to found stories 
upon, or rather, perhaps, make subjects for scenes : — 

1. Brigandism, robbers, &c. 

2. Spectres, hobgoblins, &c. 

3. Kings and Queens on their thrones. 

4. Encounters with bears, lions, &c. 

5. Pig-hunting, in which one plays pig. . 

6. Shoe-making, bricklaying, carpentering. 
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7. Needle-work, painting, &e. 

8. Solemn funeral. 

9. Washing, ironing, folding, &c. 

10. Cooking, baking, pastry-making, &c. 

11. Sailing on board a boat, rowing, &e. 

12. Reaping, hay-making, gardening, &e. 




This charade acting may be made highly amusing, and also 
instructive, and, if properly carried out, would be one of the 
most intellectual of games. 

There is a very old game connected with the ancient 
Mumming, which might be very well revived in our Christmas 
fun. The practice of mumming is still continued at Christ- 
mas in many parts of England, when the characters, attired 
in grotesque dresses, enter the houses in the evening, sud- 
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denljr throwing open the door, and one after the other enact- 
ing the diflFerent parts allotted to them, as follows : — 

Enter Old Father Christmas, with a long heardy and dressed 
allegorically. Speaks: 

Oh, here I come. Old Father Christmas, welcome or welcome 
not; 

I hope Old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 

Make room, make room, I say. 

Walk in. Plum-pudding, and act thy part ; 

Walk in. Boast-beef; walk in. Mince- tart. 

And show thy face, where-e^er thou art. 

Enter MiMCE-PiE. 

I am the boy to make yc^i all feel nice ; 
Plenty of apples, currants, and all-spice. 
Take me but by the hand, and know my heart. 
And say if there is any useless part. 

Enter Koast Beef. 

Stay ! By your le^ave ! Give place, I say, to me ! 
Tm the Roast Beef of Old England. See, 
Fm roasted well, and done completely brown. 
Fit for the best man^s dinner in the town. 
Here you may cut at me with might and main ; 
And those who cut, may cut and come again. 
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Enter Plum-Pudding. 



What would you do, good Christmas folk, were I 
Not present in your festive jollity ? 
For my round face will, like a sun, arise 
Amid the custards, jellies, and mince-pies. 
And bring true daylight into all your dishes. 
And satisfy the sweetness of your wishes. 
Give place to me ! I am your rightful king ! 

Boast Beef. 

Give place to me ! Let the church bells ring. 
I am Lord Baron, I am brave Sir Loin, 
With luscious lean, fat fat, and ribs of iron. 

Christmas. 

Friends,. 9o not quonel ; don^t kick up a riot. 
Peae^ peace ! I say — be silent ! — pray be quiet — 
YouTie all good fellows, each in hia own way ; 
T&ea wkf contend f(HP precedence and sway ! 
SBake hands; be finends, like very jolly fellows. 
And sing witk me, ^^'Old rose, and bum the bellows.'^ 

All join handf with Christmas. 

Now let «9 dancev like Imfpf felIow% 

And sing " Old rose, and burn the bellows.^^ 
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For now is come our winter-feast, 

When all folk should be jolly, 
And give up learning to the priest. 
And laugh at melancholy. 
So let us dance and skip and prance 

Among the bay and holly ; 
And welcome all, both great and small, 

Unto our fun and folly. 
Hurray ! hurray 1 for one and all ; 

Let no one now be snarly ; 
But give a cheer with right good will. 
For poor old Peter Parley ! 
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WHO does not love the Misletoe? for it is a loveable 
plant. It appears in the midst of festivity and glad- 
ness, in the halls of merriment. It is the first plant of the 
season, and it occupies a place j^er se. It is hung generally 
in the centre of the hall, the drawing-room, or maybe the 
kitchen, for there are '^ loving hearts^' in kitchens as well as 
in halls and palaces. Nature is always the same; kindly 
and affectionate feelings are not confined to the ''upper ten 
thousand^* — God forbid ! 

First, for the natural history of the misletoe. Pliny says 
the Gauls held it in the highest veneration, and therefore it is 
an old plant^ and very likely might have flourished over the 
heads of our first parents in the Garden of Eden. It grows 
on a variety of trete, on the lime-tree, the black poplar, the 
apple-tree, the oak, and some others. It is, however, rare on 
the oak, and perhaps it was on account of this rarity that it 
was held in more estimation than that found on other trees ; 
or because the oak was the symbol tree of the Druids, from 
which they derived food (for the ancient Britons ate acorns as 
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our pigs do now), and also their timber, and their shelter in 
winter and shade in summer. The original cause of the 
veneration paid to this plant, however, cannot be penetrated 
at the " present date of writing." But it is certain that Virgil 
and Ovid both believed or wrote of its magical virtues. Not 
6nly the Druids and ancient Britons venerated the plant, but 
the Saxons also had an interest in it, as the following fable 
will show, which is taken, with some abbreviations, from the 
Saxon Edda. 

STORY OF THE MISLETOE. 

Friga, the Scandinavian Venus, having discovered through 
her skill in divination, that some evil threatened her son 
Balder, i.e., Apollo, exacted a promise from Earth, Air, Fire and 
Water, and everything that sprang from them, not to injure 
him. Lohe, an evil spirit, finding at a tournament held soon 
after by the Scandinavian gods, who were very warlike deities, 
that none of the spears, lances, celts, or other missiles, ever 
touched Balder, but glanced away, as though afraid of ap- 
proaching him, suspected that they were under the influence 
of some charm, and determined to discover, if possible, what 
it was. For this purpose he disguised himself as an old 
woman, and, introducing himself to Friga, contrived to in- 
sinuate himself into hw confidence, when Friga told him that 
everything that grew on the earth, flew in the air, swam in 
the sea, or lived in the fire, had taken an oath not to hurt 
h«p son. Lohe pointed to the misletoe, which neither grew in 
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earthy or water, or air, or fire, and asked her if it was included 
in the charm. Friga owned that it was not, bat added that 
so feeble and insignificant a plant was not likely to injure her 
son. Lohe no sooner left Friga than he formed, of the 
branches of the misletoe, a sharp arrow, with which he in- 
structed Heber, the blind god of Fate, to kill Balder. All 
nature mourned at the loss of the god of the Sun ; and Hela, 
the goddess of Death, moved by the universal grief, agreed to 
restore him if it could be proved that every living thing had 
shed tears. Then every creature wept : the flowers glistened 
with dewdrops, the trees let fall the rain of heaven from their 
branches. Lohe alone remained with dry eyes, till the Gods, 
enraged at his apathy, rushed upon him en masse, and chained 
him to the bottomless pit, where he soon shed tears enough 
to release Balder, but where he is still left, and occasionally, 
by his struggles to get free, causes earthquakes ! 

Hence, from this fable, it is easy to see timt the custom 
connected with the misletoe is derived from our Baxon an- 
cestors, who, on the TCstosation of Balder, dedicated their plant 
to Yenns; and this accounts for the mysteriooB vaaoration, 
rites, and mysteries connected therewith by "flie ancient 
Druids. In the gathering of the plant at the commencement 
of the year we learn that these priests went in solemn pro- 
cession into the forests, where they raised a grassy altar at the 
foot of the finest oak ; they also inscribed on the branch of 
the tree the names of the most powerful among the deities. 
The chief priest, dad in white robes, of which the clergyman's 
surplice is the relic, then ascended the tree bearing a eon- 
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secrated golden or brass pruning-hook, with which he cropped 
the midetoe, and dropped it into a pure white cloth held out 
beneath the tree by the other priests. If any part of the 
plant touched the ground it was considered to be an omen of 
some dire misfortune about to fall on the land. The cere- 
mony was performed when the moon was six days old, and 
afterwards two white bulls were sacrificed. 




During the feudal ages the misletoe was stilly an object of 
veneration. On the eve of Christmas Day the plant was laid 
on the high altar, and a pardon was proclaimed for all 
*' meaner sins and backslidings/^ It was not, however, often 
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seen in churches^ but in the feudal halls it was hung up with 
loud shouts and rejoicings. 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung. 
That only night in all the year, 
Saw the " stoled " priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen. 
The hall was dressed with holly green. 
Forth to the woods did merry men go. 
To gather in the misletoe. 

The misletoe is what is called a Parasite, that is^ it is a plant 
that derives its support from some other plants and not from 
the earth, and has thus been considered a type of the Christian 
who derives his support by feeding on Christ, the tree of im- 
mortal life. Perhaps in this it is a better symbol than any that 
the Druids or Pagans could show. It was originally thought 
to have miraculous powers of healing, and was called the '^ all- 
heal^^ plant, and it was carried in the hands of the priests and 
laid upon the altar as an emblem of the saving grace of the 
Messiah. Gay, noticing the evergreens used in decking 
churches at Christmas, says, — 

When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown. 

Are bawled in frequent cries throughout the town,— 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 

Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all the temples show, 

With laurel green and aacred misletoe. 
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HOME GIFTS AND HEART GIFTS. 



I^ow boys, see New Year's Day is come, therefore to every friend 

Your goodly gifts or presents bring ; or, if you cannot, send. 

These gifts the son should give his sire, or daughter to her Ma ; 

Or aunts and uncles far away, however far they are ; 

All, all should give a right good wish if they can give no more ; 

For such is a good custom of the merry days of yore. 

So children all, bring goodly gifts to those you love so well. 

That in the days that are to come your love they best may tell. 

NOTHING is so pleasant, my young friends, as to contem- 
plate little acts of kindness ; they are the gleams of sun- 
shine in our gloomy life-day, the little prismatic drops of beauty 
to our very heartless and ugly doings. To open the year with 
good wishes, with goodly gifts, with pleasant greetings, is onfe 
of the very best ways of opening it, and I often wish we went 
back oftener than we do to the customs of our forefathers, in 
these, as well as in some other matters of our daily doings. 
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The ancients^ aye ! the Egyptians^ the Greeks^ the Romans^ 
all had a custom of greeting each other, with blessings or with 
gifts, on the day of the new year. The usual presents made 
were dates and figs covered with gold leaf : they were sent 
by clients to their patrons, by servants to their masters, from 
children to their parents, and vice versd. An Amphora, or 
ancient Roman jar, has been described by that indefatigable 
antiquary of Grundisburg, Dr. Acton, on which was an 
inscription denoting that it was a new yearns gift firom the 
potters to their patroness. He also describes a piece of pottery 
with the inscription, '^A happy new year to you;'* another 
where a person wishes it to himself and son, and three me- 
dallions with the laurel leaf, fig, and date, and an inscription 
wishing a happy new year to the Emperor, as I do to the 
Emperor of the French, and, though last, not least, to our own 
good Queen, who is the best gift that England as a nation 
ever bad bestowed on her« 

QueoL Elizabeth was one of our best queens^ but she camiot 
hold a candle }aj the side of jOur Queen Yictona. It is nid 
that OB Iwr death liie had nearly ten thousand different pieces 
of wearing Wffmgd. I>r. Dsake thinks that this immense 
wardrobe was in great part formed from new years' gifts 
presented to her by her nobility. Besides these, the Queen 
had multitudes of jewels given to her, and cups and bracelets, 
and Bibles ; and it is said that the Queen's physician presented 
her majesty with a pot of orange flowers. Her apothecaries 
gave her a box of sugar candy, and a box of green ginger. 
Ambrose Lupo gave her a box of lute-strings; Jerome Bas- 
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sano gave her a cup of agate ; and Snaythe, the dustman, gave 
Her Majesty two elk of very fine cambric, of course for 
dusters. 

The French are a sentimental people, and although they 
are flighty they haye very noble and generous feelings. They 
are fond of opening the new year with little acts of love ; and 
it is delightful to see the French children, on New Year's Day, 
presenting gifts to their parents ; — many of those gifts are 
very beautiful and very valuable. They often consist of splen- 




did " boxes," and also of valuable articles of use. Then there 
is always a profusion of sweetmeats and flowers, in the latter 
of which fathers and mothers are almost in danger of being 
smothered, as well as with kisses. 

It is a well-known fact, that the French court, in the time of 
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Charles X., in the year 1824, was, on the birth of that year, 
famous for the gifts of the diflferent members of the Royal 
family. It was stated, for the six months preceding January 
1824, the female branches of the Royal family were busily 
occupied in preparing presents of their own manufacture, 
which would fill, at least, two common-sized wagons. The 
Duchesse de Berry painted an entire room of japanned panels 
to be set up in the palace, and the Duchess of Orleans pre- 
pared an elegant screen. An English gentleman, who was 
admitted suddenly into the presence of the Duchesse de Berry 
two months before, found her and three of her maids of 
honour lying on the carpet painting the legs of a set of chairs, 
which were intended for the King. 

To descend from royalty to the humbler classes of society : 
an amiable old bishop — for a bishop may be amiable — says : — 
*' If I send a New Year's gift to my friend, it shall be a token 
of my friendship ; if to my benefactor, it shall be a token of 
my gratitude ; if to my wife or children, it shall be a token 
of my love ; if to the poor, which at this season should never 
be forgotten, it shall be a token of my good wishes and Chris* , 
tian solicitude for them; and I shall remember that God 
sends good gifts to us every day, however unworthy we may 
be, and often in return for our base ingratitude to Him/' 
The above amiable sentiments may represent the motives of 
kindness which induce the custom. The form in which a pre- 
sent is given is a trifle, the kindly feeling that it is meant to 
convey is the real kernel, the other is but the shell. 

A copy of verses was often sent as a New Year's gift. 
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Buchanan presented a copy of verses to the unfortunate Mary- 
Queen of Scots on New Year's Day. An old manuscript in 
the British Museum states that the boys of Eton Sdiool used 
on this day to, play for New Year's gifts before and after sup- 
per, and to make verses, which they presented to the provost 
and masters, and to each other. Here is one of them : — 



Good boys, come give me a lift, 

As now I make a New Year's Gift. 

Here's good wishes unto all, 

Fat or lean, or great or small. 

Good days, both present and to come. 

To those abroad, to those at home, 

And certain be my golden rule. 

To give good gifts to those at school. 

To friends and neighbours, fathers, mothers, 

Aunts and uncles, sisters, brothers. 

Good gifts of joy and peace and pleasure. 

And Godliness, the greatest treasure. 

May every day be bright and sunny, 

And life's ingredients sweet as honey. 

To every one that puts his feet on, 

The homely threshold of old Eton. 



If my friends should not like this doggrel, they may receive 
advice from a rare old poet, and a good one. It is from an 
old poem cited in " Poole's English Parnassus,^' and in these 
lines : — 

The King of Light, Father of ancient time. 
Hath brought about that day that is the prime ; 
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To tlie slow gliding montlis when every eye 

Wears symptoms of a sober jollity. 

And every hand is ready to present 

Some service as a real compliment. 

Whilst some in golden letters write their love. 

Some speak affection by a ring or glove. 

Or pins or points (for e'en the peasant may 

After his ruder fashion be as gay 

As the brisk courtly Sir), and thinks that he 

Cannot, without gross absurdity, 

Be this day frugal, and not spare his friend 

Some gift to show his love finds not an end 

With the deceased year. 

As to the properest gifts to be bestowed, it is quite im- 
possible for me not to recommend the present Volume, as 
containing something good for young or old. 
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NO. 1. 

JOUSTS AND TOURNAMENTS. 

GLD XNOLI8H SF0ST8, GAMES, AND AlfUBEHENTB. 




HERE is not a boy in England who 
J has read any of the romances^ such as 

■^, the " Seven Champions of England,". 

'X *' Valentine and Orson," and the like, 
who does not feel interested in that 
period of our history when the '^ clang 
of arms " was heard not more on the 
battle-field than in the tilt-yard. What 
boy would give a dump for the Lord 
Mayoi'^s Show without the "men in 
armour ?*^ 
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A toamament was^ iu ancient days^ a right glorious thing 
to see. Nothing could surpass its splendour, its rich array of 
noble company^ its brave knights^ fiery steeds, and fair ladies. 
The latter formed the very life of the days of chivalry, as they 
do of these dull days of Knickerbocker volunteering ; but with- 
out any further " flourish of trumpets and drums *' let us 
begin. 

You must first know then, my young friends, that tourna- 
ments and jousts, or justs, thou^^h often confounded, differed 
considerably. The tournament was a conflict between many 
knights, divided into parties and engaged at the same time. 
The just or joust was a separate trial of skill, when one man 
was opposed to another. The joust was frequently included 
in the tournament, but not always. In the days called 
Romantic, both these diversions were held in the highest 
esteem, being sanctioned by the countenance of the court 
and nobility, and prohibited to all below the rank of an 
esquire. 

In early times, it was customary in England for a monarch 
or nobleman to entertain many knights at his table, and to 
make jousts form a part of the daily routine. King Arthur's 
round table was, according to tradition, the board at which a 
fraternity of valiant knights sat together in friendly com- 
munion, after their jousts; and in order to set aside all dis- 
tinction as to rank or family, seated themselves at a round 
table, where every place was equally honomrable. Roger de 
Mortimer, a nobleman, in the reign of Edward I., established 
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a round table at Kenilworth for the encouragement of military- 
pastimes^ where one hundred knights and as many ladies were 
entertained at his expense. The fame of this institution 
attracted a great many foreigners to come to England^ where 
they would see such noble feats of arms and such good 
company. 

About seventy " years " afterwards, Edward III. erected a 
splendid table of the same kind at Windsor, but upon a more 
extensive scale : it contained the area of a circle two hundred 
feet in diameter, and the weekly expense for the maintenance 
of this table when it was first established amounted to one 
hundred pounds, which was afterwards reduced to twenty 
pounds, on account of the large sums of money required for the 
prosecution of the war with France. This receptacle for 
military men gave continual occasion for the exercise of lurms, 
and afforded to the young nobility an opportunity of learning 
by way of pastime all the requisites of a soldier, as we do now 
by the Volunteer movement. 

In the joust, the combatants generally used spears without 
iron heads, and the excellence of the performance consisted in 
striking the opponent on the front of the hdmet, so as to 
beat him backwards from his horse or break his spear. 
Froissart mentions a tripk used by Beynard de Boy at a tilting 
match between him and John de Holland. He fastened his 
helmet so slightly on his head that it gave way, and was 
beaten oflf by every stroke that was made upcm the visor by 
the lance of his opponent, and of course the shock he re- 
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ceived was not so great as it would have been, had he made 
the helmet fast to the other parts of the armour. This artifice 
was objected to by the English, but John of Graunt Duke of 
Lancaster, who was present, permitted Roy to use his pleasure, 
though he at the same time declared, that for his part he 
should prefer a contrary practice, and have his helmet fastened 
as securely as possible. 

The tournaments were conducted with great form and 
ceremony. The two barons, whose knights were to form the 
opposing parties at the tournament, were to appear at their 
pavilions at either end of the barrier two days before the com- 
mencement of the ceremony, when each of them had to cause 
his arms to be attached to the pavilion, and to set up his 
banner ; and all those who wished to be admitted as combat- 
ants on either side were in like manner to set up their arms 
and banners in the stations allotted to them. Upon tte even- 
ing of the same day they were enjoined to show themselves at 
their stations, and to expose their helmets to view at the 
windows of the pavilion. On the following day the champions 
ware to be at their parade by ten o^clock in the morning, to 
await the commands of the governor or baron, and on this 
occasion the prizes of honour were determined. On the 
moiming of the day appointed for the tournament, the arms, 
banners, and helmets of all the combatants were exposed at 
their stations, when certain persons were appointed to examine 
them, and approve or reject them at their pleasure. The 
examination being finished, and the arms returned to l^i^ 
owners, the baron who was the challenger then caused his 
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banner to be unfurled and to be nailed to his pavilion^ and 
any knight Tvho was not at his station at the moment was 
not permitted to join in the approaching encounter. The 
kings at arms and the heralds then went from pavilion to 
pavilion, crying aloud, " To achievement ! knights and squires, 
to achievement!'' When the two barons had taken their 
places in the lists or barrier, the champions or combatants of 
both parties arranged themselves every one by the side of his 
banner. In this position they remained until the signal for 
the encounter was given. 

I shall not attempt to describe the extraordinary fun of the 
tournament, as it would be far too circumstantial for this fast 
age. The knights chained at each other ; some were knocked 
over, and lay in a ridiculous and piteous plight; for like 
capsized turtles none, encased in their thick plated armour, 
could regain their legs, much less their "nags,'' without assist- 
ance. Many a knight got an ugly thump, some an ugly 
thrust ; now and then an eye was poked out ; but the flags and 
the trumpets, the 4rums and clarions, and above all, the smiles 
of the fair ladies, and perhaps the gracious nod of royalty 
itself, sufficiently rewarded the "rough tumbles" and un- 
lucky " pokes " given and received. 

It was very frequently indeed that these jousts were " got 
up " in honour of the ladies, who often presided as judges para-^ 
mount over all the sports ; they were not bad judges of the 
doings of men at any time, and in jousting their will and 
pleasure was law, and their judgment decisive. Hence in 
the spirit of romance arose the necessity for every true knight 
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to have a favourite fair one, who was not only esteemed by 
him as a paragon of perfection, beauty, and virtue, but supplied 
the place of a tutelar saint, to whom he paid his vows, and 
addressed himself in the hour of peril, for it seems to have 
been an established doctrine that love made valour perfect, 
and incited heroes to undertake great enterprises. 

There was a kind of jousting called the cane game, which is 
said to have had its origin in the following circumstance. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, being at Messina, in Sicily, on his 
way to the Holy Land, went with his cavalcade on the Sunday 
afternoon to see the popular sports exhibited without the walls 
of the city, and on their return they met in the streets a rustic 
driving an ass laden with hollow canes. The king and his 
attendants took each of them a cane, and began, by way of 
frolic, to tilt or joust with them one against the other ; and it 
so happened that the king's opponent was William de Barres, 
a knight of high rank in the household of the French king. 
In the encounter they broke their canes, and the monarch's 
hood was torn by the stroke he received, which made him 
angry, when, riding with great force against the knight, he 
caused his horse to stumble with him ; and while the king was 
attempting to cast the knight to the ground his own saddle 
turned round, and he himself was overthrown. He was soon 
provided with another horse, stronger than the former, which 
he mounted and again assailed De Barres, endeavouring by 
violence to throw him from his liorse; but he could not, 
because the knight clung to the horse's neck. All this in- 
censed the monarch so much, that at the termination of the 
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conflict he vowed enmity against De Barres^ and was with 
difficulty appeased by the good offices of a trusty knight^ Sir 
John Fhilappart^ who hence bore the name of the peacemaker. 
From this singuhu: conflict arose the singular custom of 
jousting with canes. 

In the case of a tournament where the combatants con- 
tended for a rich prize^ such as a sword^ a casket^ a sxdt of 
armour^ a palfrey^ or the like^ the comblitants^ after the ter 
mination of the conflict^ met in the evening at some place 
appointed for the purpose, where they were joined by the 
ladies and others of the nobility who had been spectators of 
the sports, and the time was passed in singing, dancing, 
feasting, and merry making. After this the heralds were 
called together, and were required to give the names of those 
combatants who had most signalized themselves. The double 
list of names (one for each party) was then presented to the 
ladies who had beeji present at the pastime, and the dedsion 
was referred to them respecting the awardment of the prizes. 
The arbiters next selected one name from each party, and 
as a peculiar mark of their esteem the favourite champions 
received the rewards of their merit from the hands of the 
young ladies of quality. If a knight conducted himself with 
any impropriety at a tournament, or transgressed the ordi- 
nances of the sport, he was excluded from the lists, with the 
addition of a sound beating, which was liberally bestowed 
on him by the other knights with their truncheons, and 
to punish his temerity, and to teach him to respect the honour 
of the ladies and the rights of chivalry. 
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Such exciting scenes as tournaments afforded had a great 
effect upon the humbler classes of the community, who 
endeavoured to emulate in some rude manner the jousts and 
tournaments of their superiors. They had their sandbag 
fights, their cudgelling, their water tournaments. In these 
the rowers in two boats brought the combatants within poking 
distance of eaqh other, and the fun consisted in the opponents 
pushing each other into the riyer. 

The children of the nobility, as also of the »iobility, had 
their mimic jousts — wooden horses, mimic armour, flags, 
clarions, and the like. They had their fair ladies too — little 
creatures between five and six. The contest was to upset the 
wooden warriors, in the same way as children of a larger 
growth were wont to do with warriors of real flesh and blood. 
Sometimes children of the lower classes would make a mock 
tournament, in these making their own legs supply the place 
of hcn^es, and dubbing a stout stick with all the honourS of 
the lance. 

One branch or division of the tournament bore the name of 
the Quintain, after the name of the inventor. The principle 
of this exercise consisted in running or riding swiftly up to a 
stationary object, and striking at it with a lance or some other 
weapon at the moment of passing it — ^the blow being given 
with especial attention to the attainment of some particular 
object. The original object was to habituate youthful knights 
to the steady and accurate use of the lance during a combat, 
or while on horseback. The Quintain, or object at whidi to 
strike, was originally nothing more than a trunk of a tree or 
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post. Afterwards these were replaced by an imitation of a 
human head and body carved in wood^ and turning upon a 
pivot. The figure held a shield on its left arm^ and bran- 
dished a wooden sabre on its right. In running at this figure 
it was necessary for the lanceman to direct his lance with 
great adroitness^ and strike upon the forehead 1)etween the 
eyes, or upon the nose — for if he struck wide of these parts, 
especially upon the shield, the Quintain turned round with 
much velocity, and in case the knight was not exceedingly 
careful, would give hira a severe blow on the back with the 
wooden sabre held in the right hand. This was considered a 
highly disgraceful stroke, and excited the laughter and ridicule 
of the spectators. In point of importance a blow between the 
eyes was reckoned best, on the nose second best, and under 
the nose third in excellence. To do this of course some 
vois was necessary. 

This exercise was not confined to horsemen, but was also 
conducted on foot. A post Quintain, or firmly-fixed pillar, 
was the object of attack. The doughty champion assailed 
this post, armed with sword and shield, aiming his blows at 
the supposed head, face, arms, and legs of his antagonist, 
taking care at the same time to keep himself so completely 
covered by his shield as not to give any advantage, supposing 
he had a real enemy to cope with. 

Another variety of this sport was the Water Quintain, 
usually practised by the young Londoners upon the water, 
during the Easter holidays. A pole or mast was fixed in the 
middle of the Thames, with a shield firmly attached to it. A 
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boat, which was placed at some distance, was driven swiftly 
towards it by the combined force of tide and oars, and a young 
man, who stood at the prow, struck against the shield with a 
lance, as the boat passed onwards. If he were dexterous 
enough to break his lance against the shield, and to retain 
his place, the intended object was answered ; but if he failed in 
so doing, he was almost sure to be soused into the water, and 
the boat went on without him. Two other boats were, how- 
ever, always at hand to pick him up and save him from being 
drowned. 

Another quintain, used as a juvenile sport, was a tub full 
of water balanced on a post, and the trial consisted in striking 
this with a lance or pole in such a manner as that when the 
tub was upset the water should not drench the lanceman. 

Sometimes a man, representing a living quintain, was seated 
upon a stool with three legs, without any support behind, and 
the business of the tilter was to overthrow him ; while, on his 
part, he was to turn the stroke of the pole or lance on one 
side with his shield, which, if adroitly done, generally placed 
the tilter ^'hors de combat.'' 

Such was a few of the doings of the olden times. In another 
chapter I shall say something more, equally curious and 
interesting. 
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All hot! all hot! all fiery; 

Blue and yellow, green and red. 
Blazing, flaming, smoking, burning, 

In their shining pewter bed ! 

Merry faces all around them, 

Eager fingers here and there ; 
Pecking, picking, snatching, plucking, 

Ik the bright and lurid glare. 

Now young " Jack " has burnt his fingers. 

And he sucks them in their pain ; 
Tom and Harry, Jane and Mary, 

Bum theirs too, but come again. 

Joy unto the fun and frolic, 

So may years still pass along, 
And we be, as we grow older. 

Cheered by all the youthful throng. 

SNAP-DRAGONS is a merry sport ; it is full of fun, full of 
anxiety, full of mishaps, full of hopes, full of fears. A 
dish of sweets, but difficult to get at without burning your 
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fingers ; thus a game of Snap-dragons is like the game of 
life. 

Life is a kind of scramble^ my joung friends. The good 
things that pertain to it are not to be had without a little 
effort^ some trouble^ nor without a little dash and daring ; 
still don't be afraid^ make a push boldlj^ but don't snatch too ' 
greedily, or you may bum your fingers. 

I remember seeing^ when I was a boy^ a great many persons 
collected before the door of a hotel where lots of flags were 
waving, for it was electioneering time. The mob were cheer- 
ing and huzzaying a knot of persons who were throwing out 
halfpence from the windows, and boys were picking them up 
with great avidity. Presently came another shower of half- 
pence, then another, and immediately that the last fell among 
the mob there was such dancing, roaring, screaming, jumping, 
and groaning, as to be truly pitiable as well as ludicrous — the 
last batch of halfpence had been made nearly red hot; they 
were snap-dragons in another form, and hundreds "burnt 
their fingers.'' 

Now there are many of the **good things," as they are 
called, of this life, that we seem very eager to scramble for, 
and very eager to snatch at; but let us beware, like the fire 
in the hot halfpence they very firequcntitf sir only troubles in 
disguise. In giasping Aem we often burn our fingers, and 
sometimes wofully. 

Before we set out in the walk of life, therefore, let us make 
up our mind to be '' circumspect." Snap-dragons are very 
nice sweetmeats, but I don't think they are worth burning 
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the fingers for^ except for the fun of the things and so it may 
be said of most of our ^' follies and vices " too. They are not 
worth the burning of the fingers for. 

Still we will, enjoy the old game while we can, and the 
more now, since it teaches ns a lesson. So snatch away 
at the flaming plums as you move round the silver or pewter 
dish — snatch away — leap and jump with joy or with pain, as 
the case may be — burn your fingers if you can^t help it — but 
in the midst of the burning be cheerful and happy ; rather 
lose your plum than your temper, both in the game of ^' Snap- 
dragons '' and in the busy game of life, which is the one you 
will have to enter upon ere long. 
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Cnrimis anjtr ^xmrq Clings 

ABOUT FAIRIES AND PITCHES, SPRITES AND SPIRITS, ELVES 
AND TROLLS, PUCKS AND NECKS, WITH OTHER ODD FISH, 
IN EARTH, AIR> SEA, OR SKY. 

NO. I. 



HE right use of Reason is, my young 
friends, a right good thing, but, alas ! 
the world is in its infancy, or at least 
it is not much farther grown towards 
reasonable manhood than a biggish 
boy of about five or six years old, who 
seems a little too high for his corduroys, 
and too advanced for pinafores and bibs, 
yet this great boy is nearly six thou- 
sand years old instead of six, and during 
the whole of this period he seems to 
have learnt a wonderful little. He 
knows his letters, and can spell a few 
words, and can combine pothooks and hangers, and he 
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can beat a drum^ and play a bugle, and draw a sword, 
and work a popgun, and do a great deal of very silly 
mischief, but he has not yet learned to be a good boy, and is 
sadly rebellious against his Father, and very frequently kicks 
the shins of his schoolmaster Wisdom, although Experience 
frequently raps his knuckles. Bless the boy, I say ; he will 
know better bye-and-bye. I sincerely hope so, at least, for 
be has much to learn and a great deal more to unlearn, 
before he will be good for anything and pleasing in his 
Pather^s sight. 

I shall endeavour to show my young readers what a silly 
boy man has been in his early days ; how ridiculously stupid, 
and how fearful and timid; besides, he was so easily 
imposed upon and so easily imposed upon himself, that it is 
no wonder if be was not stunted in his mental and moral 
growth. The only wonder is, that he seems now likely to 
have done with his rattle-traps^ and playthings, his ^'balls,^' 
and '^ guns,'' and ^' drums.'' Let us hope he may, ere long, 
advance to a respectable hobbedehoyhood, and not make quite 
such a " donkey" of himself as he has hitherto done. 

But to my story. I am going to tell you of some of the 
curious and funny things with which our wise forefathers and 
foremothers used to amuse and abuse themselves. ^^Our 
mothers' maids," says old Reginald Scott, ^'have so freezed 
us with spirits, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, 
fauns, kits, centaurs, giants, dwarfs, imps, nymphs, change- 
ling9> incttbii, firedrakes, hobgoblins, and ghosts, that we have 
not yet got out of their bounds, and they hauut, perplex, and 
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worry us^ in spite of our boagted reason, which has no chance 
with thera. 

It was a very common practice in former times, nor is it by 
any means defunct at the present day, for mothers and nurses 
to induce children to be good and obedient by operating 
upon their fears, for in children, from their natural helpless^ 
nesSjfear is the strongest passion. Parents worked on this 
by the terrors of discipline, and presented the rod as the 
argument in favour cf implicit obedience. But nurses and 
the good women went another way to work. They were not 
allowed to chastise children, and therefore they operated upon 
the fears of the little ones by other objects of a no less terrific 
kind* There was either some frightful old man as Old Bogy, 
or decrepit old woman as Mother Bunch, to whom children 
would be given if they did not cease their crying, say their 
prayers, and go to deep. 

About bed-time in particular, when it is well known 
children wte refractory, stories were toll of spirit*, gkosts, 
hobgoblins, and other terrible things, by means of which, 
althougk the little ones would not go to bed witiionl; hemg 
acceoBopanied by their nurses, they went quietly wilii dioai. 
Tlie ifStem eoj^tiuued £ar many years in this country^ imt it 
was fooad to be inconsistent with right reason, and to be 
productive o€ bad consequeacea. Even grown people Lttire 
asserted tluit they have never so fer reoovered the efiecti of 
titim erroneous diteifliiie as to be able to go into dark roonu 
er to sleep without a light. 

ByjB was all wrong ; but the nursery wm ecowded nith 
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what are called nursery tales — many of these are too good and 
pretty to be forgotten — the greater portion, however, are so 
stupid, or foolish, or ridiculous, as to be worse than a waste of 
time for children to read them. Still they are interesting for 
many reasons, and it will not be doing the rising generation 
any bad service for^me to give a few illustrations, first of 
nursery, and afterwards of popular tales and romances of 
ancient date. 

'' Jack the Giant- Killer '' and the renowned « Tom Thumb " 
(not the General) landed in England from the same keels and 
war-ships which conveyed Hengest and Horsa, and Ebba the 
Saxon, to our shores. One of the oldest of these Saxon or 
Danish stories is the following : — 

At AviUare, not far distant from the town named Lyng, was 
a hill called Brondhoe, and used to be inhabited by the Trold- 
folk — a set of imaginary beings, somewhat between men and 
fiends, but more akin to the latter. Amongst these Trolds 
was an old sickly fiend, peevish and ill-tempered, who had 
married a young wife. This unhappy Troll often set the rest 
by the ears, whence they nick-named him Knurry Murre, ov 
fiumble Grumble. Now this old Rumble Grumble, on one 
occasion, picked a quarrel with a youngster, one of the Trold- 
folk, who, to avoid Bumble Grumble's vengeance, was forced 
to fly for his life from the cairn and take refuge, in the shape 
of a tortoiseshell tom cat, in the house of Goodman Piatt, 
who harboured him with much hospitality, let him be on the 
great wicker chair, and fed him twice a day with bread and 
milk, out of a red earthenware pipkin. One evening the 
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Ooodman came home^ " the tortoiseshell cat " was eating his 
supper out of his red earthenware pipkin, when presently a 
mouse, which had hidden itself in the fold of the Goodman^s 
buskins, stepped out of the same and run about the room. 
Tortoiseshell Tom in a moment espied him, and made a spring, 
but the mouse was too nimble for the cat, and made a spring 
also into a clock-case, running from the weights up to the 
head of the clock, where it .quietly ensconced itself. Tortoise- 
shell was now seized w^ith a most determined determination 
to devour mousey. He tried in vain to climb up the clock 
cords, or up the sides or front of the dock, so at last sat him- 
self down to watch. Tick, tick, tick, went the clock. Tommy 
tortoiseshell knew that the clock must strike before long, and 
looked very wistfully in the clock's face. At lasfc the hour 
of twelve arrived — the clock gave a warning ; in a few seconds 
twang one, two, three, up to twelve, with a whirr afterwards, 
and down came mousey dreadfully alarmed, and so paralysed 
with fear, that tortoiseshell gobbled him up in a minute, and 
in the next was transfjormed again into his own proper shape. 
Rumble Grumble was in the youngster as the youngster was in 
the cat, and so the wonderful history ends. 

This is a tale stupid enough ; but there have been children 
who have believed it, and also in Tom Thumb, Jack Hicker- 
thrift. Beauty and the Beast, Jack and the Bean Stalk, and 
the like; but with these fooleries I have nothing more to do. 
I shall pass to the superstitions, which have done us so much 
harm. Superstition is not the creature of reason but of 
ima^nation, and the more imaginative and less matter of fact 
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a nation happens to be, the more superstition, bigotry, and 
intolerance — ^the three great curses of the human race — 
in every age and nation. 

The imagination gives rise to ghosts, to demons, to sprites, 
hobgoblins, elves, and to fairies, which are, perhaps, the most 
poetical and potent. Many theories respecting the origin of 
these fanciful beings have been foimded on their names; and 
it seems that superstition has endowed them in all places with 
similar attributes, and ascribed to them similar doings. The 
fairies of the sunny east, and the elves of the frigid north, 
diflTer only in such degree as will be readily accounted for by 
the difference of climate, the manners of the people, and the 
progressive approach of that light of influence before which 
these relics of heathenism must ere long wholly disappear. 

Among other northern nations the Swedes, whether high 
or low, are all apparently addicted to a belief in fairies, ghosts, 
and spirits ; and with the lower classes it is a matter almost 
of national faith. The trolls are little wood and mountain 
spirits, little beings that milk the cows and lame the horses ; 
but if anything of iron is cast over them their power to work 
mischief ceases. Among the spirits that have most to do with 
the human race are the CobboMs, and these, like the Cobbolds 
of our parts, are the good, amiable, and kind beings who help 
pec^le in their difficulties* They are said to swarm on the 
lofty trees that surround houses, and to pour their b^iedic- 
tions upon the sick, the lame, the helpless, and infirm ; and 
that they are spirits who ride about on the breath of the air, 
doing good to all they can. 
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The Swedes have also innumerable tales of dwarfs, elves, 
and the like. Elf signifies a river sprite, and hence every 
great river is called Elf— for instance, Gt>ta-elf. The circles 
seen in the morning green is attributed to their dancing revels, 
with them or with us : — 

O'er the dewy green^ 
By the glowworm's light. 
Dance the elves at night. 

Unheard, unseen. 
Yet where their midnight pranks have been. 
The circled turf will tell to-morrow. 

Sometimes, however, the imlucky wanderer is unlucky 
enough to enter into their charmed circle, and then they in- 
stantly become visible to him and play him a thousand tricks ; 
but always more in fun than malice, for they are not really 
mischievous. Their voice, too, is said to be as gentle as the 
murmuring of the air. Shakespeare makes his delicate 
Ariel sing : — , 

" Where the bee sucks there lurk I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I crouch when owls do cry." 

The fable of the spirit called Spronkari is no less beautiful, 
though belonging to another element. According to the old 
belief, he sits in the blue depths on a crystal throne, with 
precious gems, rich pearls, and beautiful shells all about him. 
Here he )?lays constantly on his harp, and when any 
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children by chance have seen him in his lonely waters, they 
have always received from him the gift of harmony, as was 
the case with the grand-daughter of the historian Neibhur, 
whose song was enchanting. Spronkari lives in eternal 
harmony; he plays by lakes and streams, also to the dancing 
elves, and to those spirits who favour him by making running 
streams or winding lakes, or foaming cascades, the scene of 
their wanderings. 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE, DEATH, BURIAL, AND 
RESUSCITATION. 



HO was King Arthur, he of the '^ round table/' 
in whose reign the renowned Jack the Giant 
Killer lived and flourished, and the celebrated 
Tom Thumb, who fell into the ''Bowl of 
Furmety,'' went through his surprising ad- 
ventures ? There are a great many ridiculous 
legends about King Arthur. Waving all these, and going 
back to our early British annal^we ascertain that our hero — 
for he was a hero in the tme sense of the word — was the son 
of Uter Pendragon, Sang of the Britom, who died by poison 
ten years after the coming of Cedric, King of the West 
Saxons. His mother was Ingemia, widow of Gorlois, Duke 
of Cornwall, whose aflTection, devoted as it was to the memory 
of her late consort, Uter succeeded in gaining, by putting 
on the appearance and manners of its first object. Arthur 
was bom at Tintagell, a castle of ComwaU, and began to rule 
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the Britons at fifteen years of age, and was crowned by 
St. Dubrisius at Coerleon, in Monmouthshire, where the cere* 
mony was performed in a general assemUy of the prelates and 
nobility in the year 516. 

Arthur's accession was much disrelished by the King of 
the Scots and Picts, who had married two of his aunts, and 
one of whom, Lotho, charged Arthur with not being the true 
heir to the crown, and endeavoured, by force of arms, ta 
wrest it from him. Arthur, however, nobly bestirred himself. 
He called together his followers, invoked by a religious 
ceremony the protection of the Blessed Virgin, and advancing • 
rapidly upon the Saxons, who had taken possession of. some 
places in the north, drove them into the city of York, besieg- 
ing them in that town; but Colgerm, their leader, making his 
escape, got over into Belgium, where he interested Chedric, a 
prince of his own country, in his favour, and this prince being 
very powerful, he brought over against Arthur a fleet of seven 
hundred Vessels. He landed in the north, and advanced 
rapidly to the city of Lincoln. To this place Arthur and his 
brave Britons now directed their march ; they attacked them 
in their stronghold before the city, arid after a hard fight 
drove them into a wood. In this encounter Arthur was taken 
prisoner, but in the night time, during a temporary confusion 
in the Saxon camp, arising from the sudden outbreak of a 
fire, three British youths penetrated into the midst of the 
Saxons^ found out the spot where their king was confined — 
being bound with cords to a great tree in the centre of 
the forest — loosed him from his bonds, put a sword in his 
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hand, and the noble youths fought their way out of the 
Saxon camp and delivered their monarch, who dealt death 
around him on every side in the efforts he made for his 
escape. 

After this Arthur fought twelve battles in succession with 
the Saxons, each of which terminated in a victory. The deeds 
of himself and followers have been the subject of numerous 
poems and legends, and even fictions. Arthur seems, however, 
to have been a truly religious and good prince, and it was 
this goodness that proved fatal to him. He was not the first 
good man that suffered from his goodness, nor will he be the 
last. 

Arthur conceived now that he had nothing further to dread 
from the Saxons, so he went into France, and foi^ving the 
unkindness and persecution he had suffered from Lotho, his 
uncle. King of the Picts, entrusted his son, Mordred, with the 
care of his kingdom. The base Mordred, however, usurped 
the kingdom for himself, and violently took Arthur's wife, 
whom he shut up in a strong castle. King Arthur, burning 
with rage, instantly returned to Britain, where Mordred 
stoutly opposed his landing at Bichborough, near Sandwich, 
in Kent, and fought a furious battle with him, in which 
Augusellas and Walwan, two of Arthur's kinsmen, '' noted 
thunderbolts of war,'' as called by Leland, fell fighting for 
the king. Arthur, however, by his matchless bravery soon 
renewed the fight, and put the traitor Mordred to flight. 

The fugitive first fled to Winchester, but was so closely 
pursued by Arthur^ as to be unable to make any stand there. 
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He then ran to Cornwall^ and Arthur at last overtook him at 
Cambian, a place where the town of Camelford now stands. 
Mordred having drawn up his army in battle array resolved 
to " fight it out/' He, therefore, with a courage that ought 
not to have belonged to so bad a cause, plunged into the 
midst of the hostile ranks. The combat raged the whole of 
the day, and after horrible bloodshed on both sides, was put 
an end to by Arthur himself, who, rushing among the troops 
surrounding Mordred's person, and cutting a passage through 
them, slew him on the spot and dispersed his enemies, but not 
without falling himself, pierced with " death wounds.'' He 
was conveyed from the field of triumph to the abbey of 
Glastonbury, and there died of his wounds on the 21st of 
May, in the year 542, and was there buried in a grave sixteen 
feet deep. 

In the reign of Richard I., the then Abbot of Glastonbury, 
Henry de Soilly, ordered men to dig between two pyramids in 
the " Holy Churche Yarde," where, according to an ancient 
Welsh ballad, was the spot where King Arthur was buried ; 
and at seven feet deep they found a huge broad stone, whereon 
that side that lay downwards was found a thin piece of lead 
about a foot long, of the form of a cross, and on that side of the 
plate, towards the stone, was engraven, in rude and barbarous 
characters — 

Hio jacet sepoltas inclytos Eez Artorius in Insula Avalonia. 

Digging nine feet deeper his body was found in a trunk of a 
tree, and near the bones of Arthur were found the bones of 

X 
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Ginever, his ^ife, who was privately buried near him some 
time after his death* The king's bones were of a large size^ 
so that when his shinbone was laid beside that of a very tall 
man it reached three fingers above his knee. In his scnll 
were perceived ten wounds^ one of which was very large, and 
looked upon as the cause of his death. The queen's body 
seemed to be perfect and whole, and her hair was found to be 
neatly plaited, and of a golden colour ; but her corpse being 
exposed to the air soon turned to dust. 

The abbot caused both bodies to be deposited in a stately 
mausoleum, ''nobly graven on the outside,*' in whidi they 
placed the king's body by itself, at the head of the tomb, and 
the queen's at the feet, being the east side of it. And here 
they remained until the year 1278, when Edward I. and 
Queen Eleanor visited Glastonbury, attended by many of the 
clergy and nobility. The king's tomb was then opened by 
the priests, and King Edward himself opened the shrine where 
King Arthur's bones were laid, and Queen Eleanor those 
where the queen's reposed. The bones were taken out by the 
king and queen and laid on the altar of the abbey for a whole 
day, and a solemn service was performed by the church over 
the same; and early the next morning, being the Wednesday 
before Easter, the king and queen, with great honour and 
respect, wrapped up all the bones, except the two sculls, which 
were set up to reverence in the treasury, in rich shrouds 
or mantles, and placed them again in their respective shrines, 
with an inscripticm in that of Arthur's; and then the king 
and queen, fixing their royal signets to each chest, caused the 
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chests to be placed in the old tomb, where they remained 
undisturbed till the dissolution of the abbey in King Henry 
the Eighth's days, when the shrines were utterly overthrown 
and despoiled. 

Such is the " veritable '* history of the noble princ6, King 
Arthur, so far as ancient accounts can be depended upon. It 
is well for young people to know something authentic about 
this kmg, so as not to be led astray by fable and romance ; 
and hence I have written it. 
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HEBE are very few young persons who 
are not fond of Pets. I have heard of an 
American youth who had a pet oyster, 
which used to follow him about like a 
dog; but this I do not believe. The 
famous Baron Trenck, who was shut up 
in a dungeon for eight-and-twenty years, 
had several pet rats ; and, if you recol- 
lect, the celebrated Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland, had a pet spider who taught 
him a lesson of perseverance and the way to win a 
kingdom. We all have our hobbies, it is said ; and 
it may, with the same truth, be said that we all 
have our pets, of some kind or other, either real 
or ideal. Petting, however, is a dangerous game to play at. 
Petted children, petted wives, and petted husbands, are all 
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more or less spoiled. Old ladies^ cats or lap-dogs are the 
most disagreeable of animals, and petted cliildren are a 
nuisance ; therefore, if we are to have pets, we ought to know 
how to manage them ; they are of various kinds, and require 
various kinds of treatment, and may be said to extend to 
birdsy beasts, fishes, reptiles, and worms — which makes a 
pretty large hole in creation, you will say. 

I shall begin with the *' birds,^' for they are, after all, the 
most beautiful objects in nature. They are the angels of the 
lower world, and the power which they possess of flying 
gives them an immense advantage over all other animals. 
Oh, how they do rejoice among the woods, and the trees, or 
upon the bosom of some frothy wave. Heavenly, indeed, is 
the life of a bird. 




The rearing and management of pet birds is a real pleasure 
and a pretty amusement ; and when the feelings of love and 
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kindness prompt the heart towards the beings we take under 
our protection^ the keeping of pets is an amiable occupation. 
Birds are such lovely creatures, their plumage and the melody 
of their notes are so attractive, that they captivate us. 

One of the commonest of bird pets is the linnet, which, 
although npt of a very brilliant plumage, has many attrac- 
tions. His song is. very pleasing; it is flute-like in its 
cad^ices, and the flexibility of its throat enables it to imitate 
the strains of other birds. If a young linnet be brought up 
with a chaffinch, a lark, or a nightingale, it will leiarn to sing 
like them; but, in such case, it generally loses its native scoig. 
According to an old writer, this bird may be taught to speak 
several words distinctly, but this art cannot be taught to full- 
grown birds. Mr. Jesse had a young linnet whose cage hung 
by the side of that of a parrot, and the linnet repeated dis- 
tinctly several of the parrot's words. In Germany, the art of 
making linnets talk jm common. The bird destined to receive 
this teaching is separated from the rest, and never allowed to 
hear any other strains but those it is intended he should 
imitate. At this early period it is fed with soaked bread, 
eggs boiled hard, and rape-seed which has been steeped in 
water for some time. 

Different plans are adopted for teadiing particular tones to 
young linnetSi. Sometimes when the bird iocB not show 
much disposition to profit by instrbction, he is taken on the 
finger and held before a mirror, the tune being whistled in a 
distinct manner all the time. Seeing before him what he 
imagines to be another bird of his own species, the linnet 
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then begins to tune np, and not having learned any of his 
native song by companionship with his fellows, he makes his 
first attempt to imitate that which his master is whistling to 
him. Weavers and shoemakers often bring up many of these 
birds, which fetch high prices. It is very pleasing and sur- 
prising to hear a young linnet that is well taught by a night- 
ingale. I had one once, whose imitations were very perfect, 
and it used to sing the whole year round. 

The common linnet, in its wild state, is very generally dis- 
tributed throughout Europe. In our island they are very 
common. In the summer they frequent open heaths and 
commons, and breed in furze atid other bushes. In autumn 
they associate in large flocks. In the wild state the male 
bird during the spring puts on a gayer plumage ; but those 
birds reared in cages continue like the females, of a greyish 
tint, and those which are red when brought into the house 
lose all their beautiful colours in their first moulting. 

The treatment of linnets after they become cage birds is very 
simple. Square cages are more suitable to them than round 
ones. If it is wished to give them liberty in a room, a small 
tree or roosting-place should be set up in one comer, and on 
this the birds will remain perched, singing cheerfully all day 
long, only leaving their perches to eat and drink. 

The best food for linnets is summer rape-seed j winter 
rape-seed soon kills them. When young linnets are being 
trained to their song they may be fed with the egg-food 
already mentioned, or with oatmeal and rape-seed bruised in 
milk or water. They are given about as much as their bills 
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will contain at a time, and are to be kept very clean and 
warm. They soon become familiar if fed by the hand and 
chirped to. When they can feed alone the aummer rape-seed 
is given to them entire, but still moistened with water, so 
that they may break it the more easily. Their food is now 
varied by the addition of millet, radish, cabbage, lettuce, and 
plantain seeds. The more the food is varied the fewer 
diseases; but care must be taken not to over-feed them. 

Linnets are very fond of bathing, and of dusting their 
feathers with sand ; they should therefore have a small bath 
of fresh water daily attached to the cage, and should also be 
supplied with a bed of fine sand renewed from time to time. 
A small piece of plaster or chalk should be also put into their 
cages for them to peck at. This is the substance of which . 
their bones are made ; it also has a good effect on the acrid 
juices of their stomachs, which often produce epilepsy, to 
which they are liable. 

Linnets are very subject to asthma, especially if they are 
kept in confined apartments, or in rooms heated by a stove. 
Dry and heating food is also frequently the cause of it; hemp 
seed is particularly so, and should be used sparingly, and a 
moist and refreshing regimen occasionally resorted to. A 
favourite linnet and goldfinch were attacked with a very bad 
asthma, but were relieved and preserved for several years by 
the following method : — 

The first thing was to leave off hemp seed entirely, con- 
fining them solely to rape seed, but giving them at the same 
time abundance of bread soaked in pure water, and then 
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pressed; lettuce, endive, or water cresses were given tliem as 
they came in season ; then, twice a week, boiled bread and 
milk. The way to prepare this is to throw a piece of the 
crumb of white bread, about the size of a nut, into a cup of 
pure milk, boiling it, and stirring it all the time till it is of 
the consistency of pap. It must be quite cold before given to 
the birds, and always be quite fresh, for, if sour, it soon kills 
them. This paste, if given in moderation, has a very excel- 
. lent eflfect on the constitution of the birds, by purging and 
cooling their bodies, and at the same time, by being highly 
nutritious, soon restores their health. Thus, with common 
caution, linnets may be kept in the house for ten or twelve 
years, and in some cases for a far longer period. 
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Sweet bird, that singest to the moon, 

Or to the good man in it, 
Or to his dog, a good and proper tune 

At nightfall eyery minute ; 
I like to hear thee when the air is still. 
And in thy song of love would take my fill, 

Beneath our apple trees, 

Though while I listen I might cough and sneeze. 



HE nightingale has been famous 
from time immemorial for 
the sweetness, varietjr^ and 
length (^ its song. The 
ancients called it Philomela^ 
or lover of darkness, and we 
read of it in the Odyssey. 
Hesiod aad Appum notice 
the vanety of its aong. So- 
phocles refers to its sorrowful notes^ and Virgil and Ovid 
often mention it. So that it is one of the most classical 
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of birds, and might well trill as it does in the sweet groves of 
Hanwell College. 

The nightingale inhabits from Italy and Spain in the souths 
to Sweden in the north. It leaves the temperate parts of 
Europe as the winter approachei^ and retires into warm 
regions, such as Egypt and Africa, Persia and Asia Minor; 
and, in passing^from one country to another, they never pour 
forth their enchanting melody, which seems entirely reserved 
for their nesting season, and when they are rearing their 
young. 

The nightingale is a timid and solitary bird. It appears in 
England about the better end of April or the b^inning of 
May. It soon begins to form its nest, which is placed near 
the ground, in brushwood, at the foot of a hedge or the low 
branches of some thick shrub. It is a v^y fragik structure, 
formed with coarse grass and a few oak teaves, and lined with 
cow-hair. It lays four or five eggs of a greenisk brown, and 
the young ones are hatched in about a fortnight, and leave 
the nest long beftMre they can fly, and follow their parent 
about by jumping from branch to brmdi, which they do with 
great agility. 

The full-grown nightingale is a handsome bird in shape, 
but very homely as to plumage. The male differs very little 
from the female bird. The latter end of April is the usual 
period of the commencement of the nightingale^s song. It 
is suspended when the young are hatched, but should the nest 
be destroyed, or the hen bird lay again, the male resumes her 
song. This song is not confined to the n^ht, but it is heard 
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through the greater part of the day. Some^ in addition^ sing 
through the whole night. On dark and windy nights it does 



not smg. 




The nightingale attaches itself to the place which gave him 
birth, and returns to it every year until it has lost its charm 
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or advantage by the felling of trees^ as it has in our district 
by the ruthless levelling of " Ye Pheasant and Partridge 
archy/' who would like nightingales turned into geese^ that 
they might devour them. 

Many attempts have been made to decipher the notes of 
the nightingale. It can sustain its song uninterruptedly^ with- 
out any breathing rest, for twenty seconds. What peculiarly 
distinguishes this bird^s singing is, that it never repeats itself 
like other birds; it varies at each burden or passage, and 
even if it ever resumes the same, it is always with new accents 
and aided embellishments. 

To rear the nightingale as a call bird is a difficult task. 
Taken even at his full growth, if properly managed, he becomes 
reconciled to confinement, and begins to sing in a week or 
ten days. He may be allowed to fly about the room, but if 
caged, this should never be less than a foot and a half in length, 
by about one in width, and over one in height ; the top should 
be lined with some soft material, that the bird, when first 
caught, may not injure his head by flying against it. 

The food of the nightingale, when in a state of nature, con- 
sists of insects, whether in the grub or perfect state ; towards 
the end of summer it also devours elderberries and currants. 
In the tame state feeding should be very sparing. When the 
birds are first caught meal worms and fresh ants are their best 
food. K these cannot be procured a mixture of hard egg or 
ox heart minced, and white bread, is given, but this artificial 
food is very injurious, and often kills the birds. 
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The means of always having a plentiful supply of meal 
worms^ is to fill an earthenware or hrown stone jug with 
wheats barley, bran, or oatmeal, and put into it some pieces 
of sugar paper or old shoe leather. Into each of these jars, 
of about two quarts and a half in size, half a pint of meal 
worms is thrown, and by leaving them quiet for about three 
months, covered with a bit of woollen cloth soaked in beer or 
water, they will change into beetles; these soon lay their 
eggs, and increase the maggots so much, that one such jar 
will be sufficient to keep a nightingale. 

For providing ^^ ants* eggs -P To get them out of the ant 
hill, a fine sunny day should be chosen, and being provided 
with a shovel we begin by gently moving a nest of the large 
wood ants, till we arrive at the eggs ; these are then to be 
taken away and placed in the sun in the middle of a cloth, 
whose corners are turned up over little branches well covered 
with leaves. The ants, in order to protect the eggs from the 
heat of the sun, quickly remove them under the shelter which 
is prepared for them. In this manner they are easily pre- 
served free from dirt and from the ants also. 

Ants* eggs form the best summer food for the nightingale, 
and two or three meal worms prove a sufficient addition. A 
stock of dried ants* eggs may be kept and mixed with roasted 
ox heart and raw carrot, both finely grated. A paste that will' 
keep for years is a good food. It is two pounds of rolled beef, 
a pound of grey peas, a pound of sweet almonds, an ounce 
and a half of saffron, and twelve fresh eggs. The meat is cut 
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very small, the almonds finely pounded, and the whole mixed 
with the eggs and an infusion of saffron. Bound cakes are 
formed and baked in a slack oven. 

The love of liberty is so strong in this bird, that it is far 
from my wish to encourage the keeping of it in confinement. 
The beautiful music it affords us by day or night ought to 
satisfy us ; and how much sweeter ought its free strains to be 
enjoyed by us when we reflect that the bird is a child of liberty 
and not a prisoner in a cage. 
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HE goldfinch, or King Harry, as it is 
yC§^ called in SuflFolk and other parts of the 
country, is a very handsome bird. 
BuflFon says : — ''Beauty of plum- 
age, softness of voice, quickness 
of instinct, remarkable cleverness, 
docility, and aflFection, are all 
united in this delightful little 
bird. Its song is sweet and me- 
lodious, but not so rich and va- 
ried as that of some other mem- 
bers of the same family. It is 
carried on with little intermis- 
sion throughout the year, being 
only discontinued during the 
moulting season/* 

This bird is not so easily 
taught to imitate the song of 
others as the linnet or canary, 
but it is remarkably docile, and, 
with attention on the part of the teacher, it may be made to 
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repeat tones from the flageolet^ or to acquire the notes of it» 
companions. * Various tricks are also sometimes taught to 
goldfinches. They have been taught to draw up their food or 
water by means of a chain and pulley. Whenever the little- 
waterman wants either^ he draws up the chain with his beak> 




fixing it at intervals with his foot, and thus succeeds i» 
obtaining what he wishes ; but if his little buckets are sus* 
pended to a pulley, raising one makes the other descend, and 
thus he enjoys his food and water by turns. 

The goldfinch is very generally distributed in this country 
wherever the supply of its favourite food is to be met with, 
and it frequents our gardens^ orchards, and copses. Inr 

p 
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anfconft goldfinckcs aiiftwWff m fMrtie% and Tisit ilMMe dk- 
taeictsi whare ituBtLet mort aboiin(L Tker^ tkey li^Mwr with 
ike wNiwI' aflBiduitjr, gceedilgr devoafisf tbe seadft «f the 
cadfm, Mid imdftmig the greatest nrvice to the Smthbt. 
Theehief £bod cf these birds acnmta of the sMdi of fkata 
that are injurious to cornfields and pastures^ and therefore 
they should ever meet with flavour and protection. 

The nest of the gcdd&idi h mj seat and pretty; it is 
generally situated en a. ffrfiiiir faraadi^ wmi fieequently placed 
among the fiaiiage wt oeiititeiaa ^ oron the tepi of the weak 
branches af OKfcard. taeoL The wmagdi the sale bird is in 
the greahail^ |aiftctia» m l&e auoth of Mmg^mai CKtinues 
with UtUr BtaBBiHiaii fiaaa aoiiiiae im wmma^ Tie ma- 
terials iht ffitSfhoph UMB iH huik&Bg hesr ■■# aeoB to be 
those newt ia* kand^ wmdt ti» wmmt smtabfir fir Ihe purpose. 
Fine mos^ Seftens^ stalks of grao^ ani attandar iMags^ are 
nicely interwoiwiL to fixm the ftamewodk; wmi this is 
lined witft waal, TinaMhriiitj; ailluay iemu, and similar 
materials. 

An instance of sagacity is given in the case of a pair of 
goldfinches^ which had built their nest on a branch too 
•slendBt to affofd proper auf^ort for their beood. When the 
yQHng birds wexe hatched^ the parents peseeived that the 
we^ht of the growing fasimy ,waa too great for the b^andi. 
In this emergency^ and to save the neat fcom &lliBg^ they 
were observed to interlace the bending twig with a stronger 
branch that was near it^ and to secure their work by a |Meee 
of small string which they had {Hcked up. 
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The majority o£ goldfindies kept m cages h«ve been leived 
from the neat, or pot into a cage whea just fledged^ ind £sct 
by the panrnts. A square cage ia necoamasded for these 
birdsj instead of a rouBd one. If aUowed to fly^ abovt in an 
empty room, or in a room among eagea of Insda^ a saaaH 
artifieial iaree shoald he j^aaed ul the room; tixt a perdi and 
resting-place. The goldfindi does not appear to be so ba]^py 
in a cage aa a linnet (» canary^ as it flatten against ihe 
wires, and b^srays great impatioice at confinement. In 
order to cmre it of thia flutterii^^ (pooar tiiingl) it ia ^»b 
enclosed in a trap cage. But the beat iray is to give thia 
dear little bird the ruige of an aviary. 

The gddfinch is a hearty feeder. In the wild! state it fiseda 
<m varioua kinds oi small seeds^ sndt aa those of t&e tinsde^ 
dandelion, lettuce, goafs-beard, radish, and grounds^. In 4ie 
house it is fed with poppy, canary, hemp-seed, and n^e-seed*' 
Oireen fixid must be given occasionally, anch as duckweed, 
wat^rcressea, lettuce, or endive. When kept ia a rocmi witii 
•other birds, «the goldfinch endeavours to ke^ possession of 
the seed-box. 

The goktfiuch generally produces but one brood in the 
year, although o^asionally it has been known to produee 
three. The eggs are. of a bluish white, spotted widi red^ and 
having black streaks, with sometimes a circle on the lai^er 
end. The young birds may be reared on poppy-seeds and 
the crumb of white bread soaked in milk or water. If it is 
wished to take only the male birds from the nest, all those 
that have a whitish ring round the root of the beak must be 
left. r 2 
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The goldfinch has many enemies. The situation of its 
nest often makes it the prey of cats, and the beauty and value- 
of the birds lead birds-nesting boys to make a search for it. 
There is a great demand for the goldfinch as a cage bird^ and 
a fine male often sells for five or six shillings. 

Goldfinches^ like all other creatures, have their diseases, 
and, of coarse, are subject to a greater number in their tame 
than in their wild state. One of the most common of these 
complaints is epilepsy; for this the sick birds should be 
plunged now and then into cold water, letting them fall sud- 
denly into it, and cutting their claws so as to draw blood, 
as bleeding gives relief. There is no doubt that epilepsy is 
brought on by too much food, and want of exercise. In 
bleeding, the greatest care should be taken not to lame the 
bird. A very small hole is made on the surface of the claw 
with a lancet or very sharp penknife; it is then plunged into 
lukewami water, and, if the operation be well performed, the 
blood runs like a thread of red silk. When removed from 
the water the bleeding stops, and no bandage or dressing is 
required. 

The goldfinch is fond of bathing, and should be supplied 
with the means of doing so daily during the spring and 
summer, months. In the middle of winter it should do the 
same;* but it is only on very warm days that the practice 
should be allowed at that season, as it may take cold and die 
from using the water on frosty days. As age increases these 
birds become blind and lose their colour, but they often live 
from sixteen to twenty years. 
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Gesner^ the celebrated naturalist^ had a goldfinch that 
lived to the age of twenty-three years, but at last grew so 
infirm that its owner was obliged to scrape its daws and beak, 
that it might take food, and support itself on its perch. It 
had lived on poppy-seed, and had lost its power of flying. 
The plumage, instead of changing to a darker hue, had 
become entirely white. 

But, after aU, it is not the trained and tutored goldfinch 
that the lover of nature looks on with pleasure; it is the 
happy, sportive, beautiful being, whose golden plumage glitters 
in the sunbeam, and whose light and elegant form may be 
«een — 

Now in orchards gaily sporting, 

Now to flowery fields resorting, 

Chasing now the thistle's down 

By the gentle zephyr blown. 
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HE SuUfinch is a great pet among^ 
many persons^ who admire him 
more than the goldfinch. He ^& 
a bold little fellow, full of activity 
and daring, and withal very useful 
to lis in a natural state. He 
dees not Qute much about the 
society of man, only coming near 
his abode at particular seasons, but 
likes the thickest shades of the 
grove or forest ; and in Germany, 
whicre he i& aa especial pet, he 
i*0SEBi« over Togr wide districts of 
teeestaff. It has bsBn. said that 
13ie bi:ffl&nch does ns a great deal 
tif lamag, ;faf ffchiB 1!he young 
buds of treok IBbegr mmsy, wai dsfpcobably, eat a few buds in 
frosty weather, Imt when they tarn. q/SL insects they care not 
for your buds, and of these they ifiB devour large quanti- 
ties; but still, the gardeners have a great dislike to him^ 
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as if be was realty a man of talent^ or a man of wealth or 
of worfli. 

The bullfinch chooses the place for his nest very cunningly. 
It is generally in some retired spot, in a thick hedge, or in the 
close boughs of«ome stumpy tree, often on the flat branch of 
the pine or Jwrwfc, 'She nest is composed of small branches,, 
interlaced on Ae OHfanft^ and lined with vegetable fibre or 
moss — seldom sr eier wiA feathers or wool. It is usually 
begun in May, and ia il jae deposited from four to six eggs, 
bluish white with bro«n «r 3ed spots, sad these are hatched 
in about fifteen digrs, Ifliea ihe fenude bird is on her nest 
the male sits &eqtxen%' for %mus togdiier an some branch in 
the vicinity, uttoing m low ybintive note, or a more con- 
tinued song, not iKagr rcBBAdUfe £Qr ite lieauty. While- 
singing he puffs out his ^umpe wmi, nakes strange con- 
tortions with his hflal; but no soobbt do^ he find himself 
observed ihmm lie shrink io hiB or&oqr size, alarms his 
mate, and wifhlnrfies to a daitast teee. The birds are very- 
much attached tommakmHax, mod, te &eir ji»ung. 

The lateness of Ae ^matmm. at wluch ihe jroung birds are 
hatched is not without mpoffidimoe in it, as Aey are fed On 
grain ; were they hatched fmHer m the season gnin would not 
be procurable. The plumage 4if the young male Jbird is en- 
livened by the red tinge on the treast. As to the fall plumage 
of the bird, it is t6o well known to need any description. But 
an entirely white variety has been known. Another variety i& 
jet black, and some again are varied bhbck, witii some rod 
and white. 
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The most remarkable feature of the bullfinch is the power 
be possesses^ when caged^ to acquire distinct tunes ; from this 




circumstance he has been an object of much attention in 
Oermany. ' His education is there carried on systematically. 
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la the month of June the young ones^ which are sought for 
in the nests of the wild birds, are taken when about ten days^ 
old, and brought up by a person whose care and attention to 
their wants render them completely docile. At the end of 
4;wo months they begin to whistle ; but their education com- 
mences earlier : the tune they are to learn is played to them 
repeatedly on a little instrument called a bird organ, the 
notes of which nearly resemble those of a bullfinch. It has 
been found that the birds learn more quickly, and learn the 
tune much better, if it is played to them at the same time 
that they receive their food, or immediately afterwards. It 
is essential that the birds should hear no other musical sounds 
.than those it is intended they should imitate. Bishop Stanley 
jsays: ''No school can be more diligently attended by its 
master, and no scholars more effectively trained to their calling 
than a seminary of bullfinches. As a general rule, they are 
formed into clashes of about six in each, and kept in a dark 
room, where food and music are administered to them at the 
same time. As soon as they begin to imitate a few notes the 
light is by degrees admitted into their room, which still 
farther exhilarates their spirits, and inclines them to sing. 
When they have been under this course of instruction for 
■some time they are committed singly to the care of boys, 
whose sole business it is to go on with their education. Each 
boy plays his organ with scarcely an intermission from 
morning till night ; while the class teacher goes his rounds, 
•superintending the progress of his feathered pupils, and scolding 
^r rewarding them in a manner which they perfectly under- 
stand.*^ 
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The tune once karned^ the birds retain it evar afterwards ; 
in acquiring it at first, different degrees of eapadty are shown. 
It has been remarked that the more readily a bird acquires, 
lis lesson the m<»e readily he forgets it ; but when once a 
bird of comparative dulness has succeeded in acquiring his- 
task he seldom forgets it even while moulting. 

The attachment formed by bullfinches to those who have 
the care of ihem k an additional charm in these int^esting^ 
birds, and it so happens that they always exprei^ their sense 
of pleasure by ringing the tune they have been taught,^ as. 
well as by many endearing ways. Many who have escaped 
irom their aviary, and have lived at their liberty in the woods, 
fwr a whole year, have recollected the voice of the person who 
reared them, and have returned to their homes. Others have- 
been so attadbed to their masters sts to die of grief when 
separated firom them. Tbej are, too, of a most affectionate 
nature, and their sagadty is illustrated by the fdlowing story,, 
given under the authority of a Bishop : — " My poor bullfinch 
was Temaikably tame and familiar. I was accustomed to- 
<ipen his cage at breakBeist time, and, if firom. ai^ cause I fiiiled 
to do flo, he made me understand by his actions that he con- 
sidered himself baffly used. When set at liberty he flew to 
the table and picked iqp the crumbs that chanced to be lying^ 
upon it, or re ce iv ed a piece of loaf sugar, of winch he was very 
fond, from my hand. One day he observed himself r^ected 
in the looking-glass, and it was amusing to see how he behaved 
faimsdf ; he erected his plumage, and hissed defiance at his. 
own image, and ever after, when allowed to leave his cage he 
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sought the looking-glass^ and often he hopped behind it to- 
see if his enemy was there, and 'was evidently puzzled, and at 
a loss to account for the deception/' 

There is a story which was told by Sir William Parsons, 
who was himself a great musician, and who, when a young 
man,' possessed a piping bullfinch, which he had taught to sing 
" God save the King/' On his once going abroad^ he con-- 
signed the bird to the care of his sister, with aatract injunction 
to take the greatest care of it. On his return oae •£ fab first, 
visits wafi to her, when she told him that the poor fitde bird 
had been long declining in health, and was -at fliat moment, 
very ill. Sir William, full <rf sorrow^ went into &e xoom 
where the cage was, and opening the door put in In iiand,. 
and spoke to the bird. The dying favourite openoi ifci eyes, 
shook its feathers, staggered on to his fingers, piped. "^^ God 
save the King,'' and fell dead. 

The diseases of bullfinches are similar to those of Ae cage- 
birds already noticed. In confinement their heallb Ji best 
assurod by keeping them to rape seed, with a very little hemp 
and plenty of green food. At moulting time th^ should have- 
a dove in the water* 
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'^-^F all birds, I should like to be a lark. 
. He revels in the brightest time of the day, 
in the happiest season of the year, among 
fresh meadows and opening flowers ; and 
when he has sated himself with the sweet- 
ness of earth, he wings his flight up to 
heaven, as if he would drink in the melody 
of the morning sun. Hark to that note ! 
how it comes trilling down upon the ear ! 
Who would trouble his head about operas 
or concerts, or even the delightful strains of 
Mademoiselle De Mora, when he could walk into 
the fields and hear such music for nothing ? 

The lark family of birds are widely distributed in Europe. 
There are many kinds of larks; but the skylark is chiefly 
known by his perpendicular flight. All the larks are remark- 
able for the form of the hinder claw, which is altogether 
-straighter, stronger, and much longer than the others. They 
are all grain-eating birds, which sojourn or nestle on the 
ground, where their nests will always be found, generally con- 
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cealed between two clods of earth ; it is merely a little hollow 
place^ lined with grass^ small dried roots^ or the hair of cattle. 

The daisied lea he loyes, where tufts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate. 
He founds their lonely house, of withered leaves 
And coarsest spear-grass ; next the inner work 
With finer and still finer fibres lays, 
Bounding it curious with his speckled breast. 

Larks have usually two broods in the year. The eggs, to 




the number of four or five, are of a greyish colour, with brown 
spots ; these are hatched in about a fortnight, and at the end 
of another fortnight the young birds quit the nest. Their 
mother teaches them how to procure their food, which at first 
consists of caterpillars, worms, and ant-eggs. In countries 
where locusts abound the lark is highly valued^ on account of 
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its eonsumptioa of lai^e quantities of their egspu Whoa 
full grown* laxks feed oa grain^ herbs^ and Tegetabk sub- 
stances. They seldom go to the water, but quench their 
thirst by inhaling de«k.dxops. 

That the lark aliould erer be numbered amoBg' cage birds 
is a matter of regret with all true lovers of nature; but that 
it is so numbered, a walk through any popidooi town will 
soon convince usw But, with all Urn, the kok n never at 
home in a cage ; he is ever prone to mount into the skies, 
and to ^'stng his song at heaven's high gite.^ When otifer 
birds would be reconciled and comparatively happy, the lark 
often sinks into a state of gloom and despondency in his 
prison. It is wretched and pitiful to see a eaged lark stand- 
ing on his miserable piece of gr«em turf four mches by three, 
springing upwards and heaven waidi as le tMlters his luscious 
melody, and knocking his little haJL agauist the kind sofk pad 
put at the top of his prison fay im mnoMk ^uSm^ The lark, 
however, tdea ta irs—ajli MmuM t» 1» hmai ftii^mnd will 
even seas JUk^aii at ooltafiiB hand oftiiose who attend 
upon hiMi > iarg-faigBiMM»Mifctina bird lM»e*. 

The lark exhibits sHong attachment to itfrcggs and young 
ones. Mr. Jesse gives an instance of this. ^' The other day,'^ 
he says, '' some mowers actually shaved off the upper part of 
a skylark's nest without injuring the female, which was sitting 
on her young. Still she did not fly away, and the n^wers 
levelled the grass all round her without her taking fiirdier 
notice of the proceeding. A young friend oi mine, son of the 
owner of the crops witnessed this, and about half an hour 
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afterwards went to see if > i^e was safe, when, to bis gfcat 
surprise, he found that she had actually constructed & drane 
of dry grass orer the nest dnemg^ tlie mterral^ kavs^ an 
apertai!e<Hi«ne sicteSor ingiessaBd egress^ thus eadeajroiim^ 
to ensure a eontinnaBce oCthe shelt^ j^^erionsfy si^Ued by 
the kmg g^casa.'^ 

IibjAb wffl. also sttesipt tiie lemani ol tbeir eggs ia se»^ 
sons of dangnr. A elergymaa ridiBg down Ddl QMsy, m 
Chidiestee Harbour, had his attaatiott dnonL by & sboekiBg 
•ory,, and observed a pair of bdks rising &at of a aftd^ble fidld. 
its the krks csoned tiie road at a slow^rate it was obsermL 
that one of them had a young bird m its elaw%. wlddi was 
dropped in the o^Ksnte field, at the he^t oftwoBty or thirty 
feet from the ground* Obl taking it upy. it appeared to have 
been hatched eight or nine days. The watdful parent had 
endeavoired to convey it to a place of safety, but her a U tsagUi 
failed her in the attempt. 

M peEBQBs are desirous of Imnging np yooBg larhs fior tiie 
aviary oor eag^ (which God fisHbid I shooiid advise), Aey srast 
attend to tiie directions c^ Beckstein, who reeommends that 
the birds be taken from the nest when the bird's tail is abost 
three-quarters of an ineh long. They are to be fed cm crambs 
of bread and poppy-seeds steeped in milk, witii the additicm 
of some ants' ^gg^, or a little minced lean mei^. As they 
advance towards full growth they may be fed on a paste made 
of grated carrot, white bread soaked in water, or barley and 
wheat meal, all worked together in a mortar. They should 
have also plenty of green food, such as lettuce, endive, or 
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watercress, and now and then a little lean meat^ by way of ar 
delicacy. 

Larks may be kept in rooms^ in aviaries^ or in large cages. 
It is pitiable to see the narrow prisons to which these birds of 
the sky are often doomed. The cage should never be less- 
than two feet long^ one wide, and eijghteen inches high j a deep 
layer of sand should always cover the bottom^ that it may 
have the means of scratching and dusting its feathers. The- 
cage should be vrithout any cross sticky and be furnished with 
a piece of iresh turf daily. Great attention to cleanliness is- 
required with this bird^ and his feet should be often looked at 
and thoroughly cleansed. 

Larks usually live nine or ten years in cages^ if they are 
well cared for; but they are released from their confinement 
by death very frequently. Some have been known to live 
upwards of twenty years. They are subject to the same 
diseases as other birds, especially to epilepsy. 

There is a partial migration of larks to other countries every 
autumn, but great numbers remain behind, as is proved by 
the state of our markets, and by the unfailing supply in our 
fields. 

Farewell, lark ! but ere I say farewell, let me, with my dear 
old friend Wordsworth, say — 

iBihereal minstrel ! Pilgnm of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or while thy wings aspire^ are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground — 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will 
Those quivering wings composed and music still P 
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Xeaye to the nightin^e the shady wood ; 

A priyacy of glorious light is thine. 
Whence thou dost poor upon the world a flood 

Of harmony* with rapture more divine. 
Type of the wise, who soar but never roam, 
'Ttvlo to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 
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HE woodlark bears a great re- 
semblance to the skylark, but is 
one-third smaller. It is well dis- 
tributed over the British Isles, 
principally, however, in the east- 
ern, south, and western districts, 
and partially in Ireland. 

Ibe habits of the woodlark. 
differ from those of the sky- 
lark in aome particulars; th& 
woodlark perches, and pours^ 
tofriik its song* from the summit 
of trees, which the skylark never 
docs. The former is also more solitary than the latter 
bird, and instead of choosing cultivated ground for its rest- 
ing-place, it prefers the borders of woods, in wild and un- 
frequented spots. The nest itself is made of grass, and 
usually has a soft lining of hair. The eggs are four or five 
in number, of a dirty white tinted with brown, and having 
patches of a dirty brown and grey. The nesting-time is in 
general early. The birds often begin to build in March, and 
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hatch their eggs ia May. As the young of the woodlark 
are in great request to bring up as cage-birds, the lateness of 
some of thet^r broods may be the consequence of repeated dis- 
appointments; 

The song of the woodlark is truly delicious. Beckstein 
ranks it next to that of the nightingale; he says it .is more 
soft and plaintive than that of the skylark. When the 
woodlark is near trees it varies its pitch and cadence probably 
more than the skylark, swelling its song as it ascends, and 
sometimes rising higher than the ordinary flight of the other. 
When it takes the top of its flight it sends down a gush 
of song incomparably sweet, though there ia a feeling of 
desolation in it. 

The woodlark, in spring, feeds on the buds of herbs or of 
watercresses. In summer and autumn it lives on insect-food 
and various descriptions of grain and seed. 

The woodlark is a great favoarite with the bird-fancier, 
and is preferred as a eage-bird to the skylark. Sut it is not 
fitted for the cage any i&ore than the skylark; its disposition 
to soar is irreaistibk^ and to confine the bird within the 
narrow limits id a cage betrays thoiightleasneas or cruelty ; 
and the case of woodlarks in confinement is a very sorry 
one — with the greatest care they pine in their captivity. They 
are tolerably tranquil ; they eat little ; and wheax spring re- 
turns, unless restored to their liberty, they frequently die 
broken-hearted. 
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TO A CAGED WOODLABK. 

Thy notes are silenced and thy plumage mewed. 
Say, drooping minstrel, both shall be renewed. 
Voice will return, I cannot choose but sing. 
Yet liberty alone can plume my wing. 
O giye me that — I will not — cannot fly 
Within a cage less ample than the sky. 
Then shalt thou hear, as if an augel sang, 
Unseen in air, heaven's music on my tongue. 
O give me that ! I cannot rest at ease 
On meaner perches than the forest trees. 
There, in thy walk, while evening shadows roll. 
My song shall melt into thy inmost souL 
3ut, till thou let thy captive bird depart, 
The sweetness of my strain shall wring thy heart. 
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WITH A WORD TO CHILDREN OP A LABGEB GROWTH, 



n^ ^^^VV. /. HERE are a great manybeau^ 
tiful sights to be seen in this 
beautiful world. Nature haa 
her glorious things in earth, 
air^ sea^ and sky. The rain* 
bow^ the stars^ the sunset^ 
ocean^ the lovely flowers^ trees, 
and the rejoicings of the animal 
worlds from the gyration of 
gnats in the sunset ray^ to 
the multitudes of chattering 
parrots and monkeys in the 
interminable forests of South 
America* But there are sights connected with our social 
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condition which are equally beautiful, and one of these is the 
fiweet aspect of a happy village school. 

Shenstone^s schoolmistress affords a quaint picture of one a 
century ago, and some of us who were boys more than half a 
century ago, can remember the old " Schoolmistress ;'^ and 
although it is the fashion just now to laud the board lesson 
and gallery system, depend upon it that a good schoolmistress 
o£ the ancient type was not to be despised^ and her ''moral 
influence," old woman as she was, had a very good hold on 
the rising generation. 

However, those times are past, and a new order of things 
is commencing, which is like many new orders of things^ 
likely to run into a vast deal of nonsense before it settles 
itself down to common-sense notions. The danger we now 
are to apprehend from new modes and methods is^ that the 
great salient points of school instruction sbonid be slurred 
over for the sake of cramming children with what they can^t 
understand, and which would never be of any use to them if 
they did. In many schools the children are well up in a 
great variety of scientific and historical and philosophical 
jargon ; but are at the same time very poor raiders, very sad 
writers, and very sorry arithmeticians. 

This wonH do, and parents will find others out bye-and-bye ; 
iiud as it frequently happens that I am allowed to say a word 
to parents as well as to children, I canH refrain now from 
giving a hint or two to them. Take care that your children 
are taught to read well, that they are enabled to write a good 
hand, and that they are well acquainted with the fundamental 
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rules of arithmetic; these are easeatiala, and if they be neg- 
lected in early days, the neglect can rardy be remedied in 
^er life. 

It is, as I said, a beautiftil sight to be at a ^^ school exami- 
nation '^ when the children are not put forth for " display/' 
and when they aire not stuffed up with conceit and vanity. 
In a great village school that I went to eee the other day the 
prizes were being distributed ; there was the dear old clergy- 
man, with a face on; which was written^ ^ Glory to God in the 
liighest, on earth peaoe, and good will towards men/^ with 
his neat and amiable wife overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness^ distributing the little marks of apinrobation to those 
around her. The children were quiet, meek, orderly, and 
loving, and God^s sunshine seemed to glow through them 
while they sung the evening hymn at the sweet close of a 
lovely midsummer day. 

The prizes we compete for in the school-room are many 
and various ; but what are the prizes we should endeavour to 
win in the great contention of life? Not fiame, nor wealth, 
nor popular applause — ^the tme prizes of our hearts are to 
have acquired truth and loving kindness, contentment, honour 
and honesty, humility, and above all, christian charity ; the 
heart that has acquired theses is indeed a prize in itself, and 
will be prized by our Father who is in heaven. 

In illustration of my text, I here subjoin one of my house- 
hold songs, which exhibits something of what our own should 
be when we go to school. 
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A SONG OF THE " CB08S EOW/* 

I'll sing a song of A B 

(If jou will list awhile. 
And pay attention nnto me) 

That may create a smile, 
Not many children, I'll suppose. 

But do their letters know ; 
And therefore I shall sing to them 

A song of the " Cross row'*^ 

Both TJ andl with ee's can C 

That man is prone to ill. 
And that to B or not to B, 

Is the '' great question" still. 
Would we preserve our character. 

And not our minds abuse, 
We must be .careful not to B, 

And mind our P's and Q's, 

A man cannot get on in life. 

Unless that he is Y Y*s ; 
And to ayoid all snares and strife. 

Must make use of his I I's. 
In business would he make his way,. 

And take care not to lose. 
He must look sharp to L S D, 

And shun the I O U's. 

In all that you are called to do. 

Endeavour to X L ; 
For X L N C is a thing 

That rarely fails to tell. 
Who puzzles much Z is wrong. 

Yet be not over dull. 
For it must be a wretched thing 

To have an M T scull. 
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B B C as a B C B, 

In Tillage or C T j 
In quiet temper ever walk. 

And life will E C B. 
For those that U still feel P T, 

And follow on S T ; 
Do what is right, walk in the light. 

And fear no N M E. 

Be careful that you shun X S 

When you to make S A, 
In meal or drink, or eyerj mess 

May hasten your D K. 
And dying you will leave behind. 

Instead of LEG, 
To turn the nose and taint the wind, 

ArankXUVE. 

Make principle your A and Z, 

And f attem F E G ; 
And then your course of duiy will 

Be right unto a T. 
And when that you shall C C's to B 

A living NTT, 
In this sad world, in that above, 

U L live in X T C. 

W. M. 
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WITH OtTR WONDERFUL ADVEHTTTRES. 



O the sweet nutting time ! 
O the sweet nuttmg time ! 
When the filherts are in prime, 
In the robust autumn time, 

When the woods are browning. 

AYE ! and a very sweet, dear, ddicioas ''duck '^ of a time 
it is, as Miss Crowly will have it. The season when the 
nuts are getting ripe is deKghtful to ttosewho love Nature in 
Tier russet brown, as I do. Who does not love to see the limes 
and the elms in their "smmy timber,'^ or burnt *' Terra de 
sienna,^' the glorious oaks in their sober brown, and the 
Spanish chesnuts with their noble embowered heads, glowing 
like clouds of gold ? 

Well do I remember those '^russet days;^^ well do I re- 
member the time wh^i, daly piqpoed for am encounter with 
briars and brambles, hewmg on my thoulder the long nutting- 
<;rook, and ample wallet to put the nmts in, I started off for 
the woods. Oh, what happy hours have I spent in exploring 
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iroods and intricate paths^ and making my iray tbroogh thorny 
brakes and beds of tangled fem^ nntil I reached some.im- 
trodden nook^ surronnded by hazel boshes^ where I and my 
party of boys and girls, all fall of fun and firolie^ and of long- 
ings for adrentore, were repaid by the clasters of woodnnts 
and filberts. 

This was innocent sport. The excitement attending these' 
excursions— the Bewrch^ sometimes a long but never a tedious 
one^ ere a £Etvoural^ spot is discovered ; the cool shades that 
are explored^ the perfect liberty that is enjoyed by all the 
party^ the separations in quest of fruitful trees; the. unex- 
pected meetings^ when ea6h thought he had chosen a distinct 
path, the rural meal enjoyed beneath some ancient oak, 
where heathbells and harebells form the carpeting on whicb 
the somewhat tired, but never weary, party repose; all these 
things make a day s nutting one of the pleasantest and 
merriest time to young people, and one of the most agreeable 
to look back upon when youth has passed away. .To those 
who can ienjoy pleasures of this kind, and who, although they 
may not be fond of nuts, may be fond of nutting, I hope to 
give a few amu^g and instructive hints. 

The wood hazel appears to be derived firom the old Saxon 
word Acen/, the term for a head dress, in allusion to the 
peculiar growth of the calyx of the nut, which shields or 
envelops the fruit in the same way as a bonnet — ttsed to do — 
the heads of our fair countrywomen. 

The hazel is a native of the cooler parts of Europe, 
Northern Asia, and North America ; and from it are derived 
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the numerous yarieties of nuts and filberts now in cultiva* 
tion. That it is indigenous to our island there is no doubt, 
especially prevailing in the northern parts of the kingdom. 
Sir William Temple says the north-west part of our island 
was^ in former times^ called Cal-dun^ — (signifying hills of hazel, 
with which it was covered^) which the Bomans/ forming an 
easy and pleasant sound from what appeared harsh to their 
classical ear, gave it the name of Caledonia. This is a nut 
for my good and beloved friends the Scotch to crack. 

In the colder parts of England the hazel flourishes ama- 
zingly, and in almost every part we meet with hedges or 
coppices of hazel, while hazel wood and nuts are frequently, 
found in the peat bogs of Scotland and Ireland. The soil 
which produces the most plentiful growth of this tree is that 
which is somewhat mossy and retentive of moisture, but it is 
found likewise in high and rocky situations ; and often, when 
not prematurely cut, hazel-poles will measure from twenty to 
thirty feet in length. 

The hazel is a very early and pleasing herald as the spring 
approaches. At the moment I am writing this, March 15th, 
the catkins are hanging gracefrdly from the filbert bushes in 
my garden at Holly Lodge. The fr^il buds are ako showing 
themselves, and begin to disclose the bright crimson of their 
shafts: 

Hazel buds with crimson gems. 
Green and glossy sallows. 

The hazel is known by its shrubby habit, by its broad leafy' 
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husks^ much lacerated and spreading at the pointy by its 
roundish heart-shaped leaves, and rough light«coloured bark. 
Its wood is of close and even grain, and the roots beautifully 
round* The nuts abound with a mild oil, which may be 
extracted by expression. 

The uses of the hazel are many. The roots afford beautiful 
wood for inlaying, the suckers and branches form walking- 
sticks, fishing-rods, stakes, hurdles, hoops, panniers, and 
baskets. Excellent charcoal is obtidned from the wood. 
Chips of hazel-wood are said to purify '^ so-so ^' wine in the 
space of twenty-four hours. The nuts, although not to my 
liking, form the favourite food of the squirrel, who lays up 
a hoard every year for winter use, and carefully selects the 
best. 

There are superstitions connected with the hazel-nut, as 
there are with everything else, and among the many customs 
connected with the vigil of All Saints^ Day is that of the 
''burning of nuts,^' and All Hallow's Eve has been termed a 
'' crack,'' that is a nut-crack night. These practices are more 
common among the Scotch than among ourselves* The vain 
wish to penetrate into the secrets of futurity, and to discover 
how much good or evil is likely to be blended in the lot> is 
the natural feeling of the uneducated mind. The burning of 
nuts on St. Holyrood's or All Hallow's Eve is a favourite 
charm, and according to the manner in which they bum, 
the happiness or misery of many a loving pair is fore- 
told* If the nuts, when they are placed in the fire, bum 
quietly, side by side, with a steady flame, the persons repre«« 
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sented bj tibem are to be faithful to each other; and kail a 
happy Kfe* If a nut cracks or starts from the fire^ the youth 
or damsel whose name it bear8> is to prove untrue, or the 
marriage is to prove unfortunate* The old etistom is set forth 
in the following lines : — 

These glowing nuts are emblems true' 
Of what in human life we view. 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
' And Ihus in sttife themselves consume ; 
Or from' each other wildly ttutr 
And with a noise for ever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair. 
Of genuine love and truth sincere, 
.With mutual fondness while ftiey bum, . 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 
And as the vital sparks d^cay. 
Together gently sink away. 
Till life's fierce ordeal being past. 
Their mingled ashes rest at last. 

In gathering nnts we ofjten find some with a maggot in' 
them. This is a little grub. Its parent insect, the nut- 
weevil {JBalerint^ nui:um), belongs to the beetle family^ the 
8pe9ies of which are all furnished with a " boren'^ The^ 
nut-beetle, cur weiBvil, is about a quarter di an inch in 
lei^h, oi a dull brown cdonr, and is seen about the begin* 
i^ing of August, ei^^ly running over the bushes, and seeking^ 
a place to ccxnmence operations. She soon finds a nut suited 
to h^ purpose, and it must be a sound one; on this she driUs 
a hole wifch her homy beak, and introdnees a single egg of* 
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a brown colour. The nnt is but Kttle iojured by this opera^ 
tion^ and continues to grow and ripen. In about a fortnight's 
time tbe ^g is hatched^ and the young larva commences feed- 
ing on the soft internal parts of tbe shelly allowrng the kernel 
to grow and attain its full size ere he begins to attack it. 
By this remarkable arrangement the life of the insect is 
preserved, and the kernel being the last part which it attacks, 
affords food for the grub during the whole time required for 
the attainment of its full growth. 

Southey, who had a good many nuts to crack in his time,, 
has written some curious verses which apply to this subject : — 

Man also has his dangers and his ioes 

As this poor maggot hath ; and whan I muse 

Upon the aches, anxieties, and fears 

The maggot knows not ; Nicholas^ metiiinks, 

It were a happy metamorphosis 

To be enkemelled thus — never to hear 

Of wars, and <^ invasions, and of plots* 

To feel no motion but ihe wind tiiat shodc 

The filbert tree* and rocked ns to our rest ; 

And in ^ middk of radk exquisite ibod 

To live hixvrioBB. Tbe perfection ^is 

OfmngMis. If I were to unite a* 0B«» 

Hermetic tetmamnt^ aldermaaio Mas, 

And nol^ inc^pendenoe «f mnkind, 

I'd be a maggpfe— in a iws< t k eart nut; 

Surely poets have strange maggots in their heads. 

One of my "maggots'' will be taken out of his shell to 
crawl through the following pages. A nutting frolic is a good 
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thing, especially when carried out as the one I shall describe 
was — ^namely, in the spirit of love^ friendship, and harmony. 
There is nothing more lovely than to see children enjoy them- 
selves, and among all enjoyments there is nothing like the 
" old nut woods " and hazel bnshes to me, especially when 
innt-brown countenances and rosy cheeks of girls and boys 
make up the totU ensemble^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



* OR fun, frolic, athletic sports, and out- 
door diversions I think October to be 
the best month in the year, for the days 
are then generally fine; the air is 
bracing and cool, but not too cold ; and 
the country, the dear delightful country, 
looks like some hale, robust, cheerful 
old man, who has still a good deal of 
''skip-jack'' left in him. The hedge- 
rows, though they have few flowers^ 
glow with purple sloes and luscious 
blackberries ; the brilliant scarlet and green berries of the 
nightshade, and the nuts, like united brethren, hang clustering 
firom the bushy hazel thickets, tempting us to a ramble amid 
woods, and dells, and coppices ; and it is also a fine character- 
istic at this time of the year to observe how the frolicking 
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winds and frisky blasts get up dances among the forest leaves, 
making us, as we look at the capering, ready to join in the 
Borcan exercise. 
It was in the month of October, a good many years ago. 




■^.: 



that a '^ party was formed to go a-nutting.'^ It was among 
the children of some three or four intimate families who lived 
near each other in a manufacturing and mercantile town in 
one of the centrd counties. It had a charming country dis- 
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txiet around it^ and abounded in luxurious woods^ beautiful 
hilb^ and delightful valleys^ with little rivers purling through 
them quietly^ or babbling and rolling among rocky beds. 

The fSunilies to which I allude were bound together by their 
lore of the rural and the lovely. They had long been fond of 
pic-nics ; and it is pleasing to think upon the love and Mend- 
ships which these little reunions in the sweet summer-time 
created among them. There is something in homely nature^ 
after all^ more than in the most refined art^ to bind people 
together by the cords of affection. The sunshine^ the flowers^ 
the soft breezes^ the clear waters^ the green hedges^ the blue 
skies — all speak of love and goodness^ and they find an echo 
in every amiable heart. 

Well^ there were the Smiths^ and the Browns^ and the 
Jones's^ and the Bobinsons^ all respectable families in the 
town^ who were called by their kind neighbours the 
''rustics," or the ''rustic set/* because they were always rus- 
ticating, instead of going to hot ball-rooms {md steaming 
assemblies, and preferred the sweet songs of the birds to the 
screechings of prima donnas, and the fragrant perfume of the 
flowers to the foul airs of crowded apartments. It was a 
mark of non-gentility by which they lost caste, and a kind of 
instinct of low vulgarity, as Miss Celestina Constantia Bams- 
botham very frequently said, with a turn up of her nose truly 
unamiable. 

However, leaving her to "wax lights'' and " waltzes,'^ we 
may say something about the rustics, or, at least, of the 
juvenile ones. There was Bob Smith, Tom Brown, Jemmy 

H 2 
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Jones^ and Jack Robinson. Then there was Sally Brown and 
Letty Brown^ Bessie Jones^ and Nancy Robinson. The four 
boys were between the ages of ten and fourteen^ and the girls 
between nine and thirteen ; so there was not much, difference 
between them, except that Letty Brown was not quite seven 
years old, as regards age, but a vast deal older in wit, fun, and 
frolic than any of the others. 

Bob Smith was a dare-demon sort of lad, bold as a lion, 
with a nose like an eagle's and an eye like a hawk's. Tom 
Brown was a tall slim youth, with a nose so sharp that it cut 
the wind like the point of a weather-cock. He was as sharp 
as his nose, and as funny as he was sharp. Jemmy Jones was 
a soft, flaxen, curly-haired lad, with no colour in his cheeks, 
and not a very great deal of spirit; he had been spoiled 
by his mother, for he was an only son, and it is said that he 
had eaten more cakes and sweetmeats than all the other boys 
in the town. Jack Robinson, the son of a cloth-dresser, was 
a curly-headed, black-eyed, straight -nosed, thick-set, bold, 
generous, and funny boy, who longed to be a sailor. 

This, then, was the " set,'' that set off one fine October 
morning into the country to go '' Nutting." They had pro- 
vided themselves with crooks and bags, or wallets ; the former 
they carried in their hands like pastoral staves, and the latter 
over their shoulders, in a half-military style. The girls looked 
something like young shepherdesses, such as we see them in 
Watteau's paintings; and the boys, although they did not 
look like young shepherds, looked especially captivating and 
picturesque. 
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But I should have said something concerning the characters 
of the girls^ for girls have characters as well as boys^ and 
sometimes much purer and better. As to Sally Brown, she 
was a romp^ and full of innocent fun and frolic. Bessy Jones 
was slim, genteel, very fond of sentiment and flowers, and of 
kittens, guinea-pigs, and white mice. As to Nancy Robinson, 
she wished as much to be a man as her brother did to be a 
sailor, and was as fond of dogs, and ponies, and donkeys, 
and swinging on gates, and rowing in a boat, as her very dear, 
dear friend Bessy Jones was of pet puppies, darling squirrels, 
and sucking guinea pigs. 

So now we have the girls and boys all before us, walking 
with great decorum through the streets of the town. But 
they are soon in the country ; they have passed over the old 
bridge that divides Warwickshire from Dorset, and with a 
spring and a bound they are all among the briars and the 
blackberries, the ferns and the brooms, the mosses and the 
lichens. Then there is such a chattering, and jumping, and 
rollicking, and pushing into the ditches, or upon the banks or 
prickly quick-sets, as to make 6ne laugh amid soiled stock- 
ings, mudded boots, and scratchings and prickings here, there, 
and everywhere. 

The party soon came to the beautiful dells and thickets, 
and turned into one of them, which led to a hazel wood. It 
was a narrow valley, abounding in ferns,' and fox-glove, and 
hare-bells, now, however, getting into the wane of floral life. 
Jack Eobinson, who was generally pioneer of the party, was a 
little in advance, and called out suddenly, in the very highest 
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key of his voice, '' Stop, boys I stop ! See, there ! see, there ! 
there sits sly old Beynard the Fox I Wait, and see if we 
cannot catch him/' 




'^ Never mind catching him^^^ cried out Bob Smith; ''give 
him a topper for luck /' and suiting the action to the word, 
the boy took up a huge stone, and, with an unerring aim, 
struck the poor animal on the back of his head, who immedi- 
ately turned upon his side, apparently lifeless. 

" What glorious luck !*' cried out Bob. *' This is my first 
day's 'fox settling,' for I can't call it 'fox-hunting.'" So 
saying, he caught hold of Eeynard's tail, and gave him two or 
three swings round, to the great discomfiture of the girls, who 
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were somewhat alarmed, never kaving seen a live fox before. 
But, at last, believing the beast to be really harmless, th^ 
joined in congratulating Bob on his rare good luck. 

'^ I can do a fox any day,^ said he. " There is nothing like 
coming on ^em quick. If you give a fox time to think, he is 
a matdi for you ; but if you hit Iiim before he has time to get 
his wits about him, you have 'done him.' '' By this speech 
Jade wished his hearers to understand that he knew a great 
deal about the natural history, habits, and sagacity of the 
fox, and took no credit for a random stone-throw, but rather 
wished to be looked upon as one who knew what he was 
about, and who did it scientifically. 

Thus saying, he threw the old fox over his shoulder, hold- 
ing him by the tail, and away the party proceeded, threading 
their way among the tangled furze, fern, and brushwood; but 
so proud was Smith of his exploit that he could not help 
recurring to it over and over again. He kept up, too, the 
same kind of scientific talk about foxes, wishing to sustain 
the idea l^at his feat was one of knowledge and skill more 
than of luck. 

*' I think myself a match for a fox any day,'' he continued. 
" If I can only get a peep into a fox's eye before he snifis the 
wind, I am sure of him ; and then if you fix your eyes on him 
he can't move ; you must not look behind you, nor turn to the 
right nor to the left ; but keep in the line of your direction, 
and come upon him — Just as you saw me do it— just as you 
saw me do it." 

But, alas for boasting ! Just as the fox-killer had made 
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this boast, he saddenly went off with a stapendoos shriek like 
the danger-signal of a steam-horse; at the same moment he 
leaped high up in the air, and came down with a whack to 
the ground. " Murder ! murder ! murder V^ he cried. *' And 
oh, my poor " 

I donH know what he would have said, but he was rubbing 
his back behind and kicking on the ground, while the fox, 
with a snake-like run into the grass, darted away, to be seen 
no more. The fox had been a vast deal too cunning for the 
lad ; he had feigned death, which foxes are known very fre- 
quently to do, and, watching a good opportunity, had inflicted 
upon his captor such a '^ bite behind^' as would leave him to 
remember doing a fox for the remainder of his days. 

The kicking and squalling and rolling of Bob was extra- 
ordinary; but not more so than the laughter which arose on 
all sides. However, in the midst of the fun there were lots of 
sympathy. Little Sally Brown brought a stinging nettle, 
which, she said, was good for fox-bites; Bessy Jones, the 
sentimental young lady, proffered her smelling-bottle ; while 
Nancy Bobinsou, who was always longing to be a man, cried 
out, ''Never mind, old fellow; better luck another time. 
Come, be a man — ^be a man ; or, at all events, behave like 
one.'' She then opened the provision basket, and gave Bob 
a huge slice of cake and a glass of cowslip wine; after which 
he left off rubbing his back where the fox had bitten him, and 
began to rub his stomach, where the wine had bitten him, with 
great gusto, till at last he cried out, '' Bob Smith is him- 
self again ! But, woe to the foxes I From this time and 
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for ever I vow death to the foxes, wherever I can find 
them — even to *' Fox in Mittens/' 

" But I thought you knew their hahits well/' said Jack 
Kobinson, with a little bit of a titter at the side of his mouth. 

" So I do/* replied Bob ; '^ so I do. I knew they were 
cunning, deceptive, artful creatures.'' 

''But you never knew they were backbiters, did you. 
Bob?" said Jack. 

''No, nor 'backsliders/" replied Bob, good-humouredly. 
" I think I never felt him run down my back at all j he slipped 
away so easily. But he has left his mark behind him, and 
behind me, too." 
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Afteb this incident, and the merriment it occasioned, was 
passed into the tomb of oblivion, the party put thdr best feet 
forward towards the nut-brown woods, of which they were in 
quest. Delicious were their up-turnings and down-turnings, 
and windings and twistings, and ins and outs of the cross 
roads, and grassy lanes, and bridle paths, which kept them in 
a perpetual maze and labyrinth, with scratched hands, faces, 
and garments to match. At last they saw Cragmoor forest 
looming in the distance, and they soon came near enough to 
hear the spirit of th^ winds talking among the upmost 
branches of the lofty trees. The entrance to the wood was 
by a kind of hollow way, dark and gloomy enough; and just 
as they had reached the darioest and gloomiest part of it, they 
suddenly came uponi a &%fatfiil-loQkii^ old hag. She looked 
half man and half woman, with a small dask of the wild hyena. 
Her clothes were tattered, her eyes were haggard, her face 
was farrowed, and her hai^ locdoDi more like toads' paws 
than human hands divine. The old erone had m great stick 
in her hand, and a wallet round her middle; and just as the 
party were about to get over a rude stile that led to the mazes 
of the forest, the (dd woman, with a fierce cry and flourish of 
her stick, barred their passage* 
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"Cbildren!'' she cried, ''go ba<i! Go your ways, and 
be hanged I What business have ye here with your crooks 
and wallets, and your fine tawdry ? GanH you find room 
enough in your ^ smoke-tub,' but ye must come gandering 
here? Do you want to take all the nuts outof the place? 
But I tell ye what, this is St. Holyrood's day, and ye will 
mind it till the end of your days. Ye'U be caught up and 
twiggled about in the air, and hissled and sissled about till 
the breath and marrow and mirth of you will be shook out 
like bran from a flannel doll, if you come h&ce. Old 
Winkey is let loose to-day, and is free to do all the mischief 
he can to all who aiter the wood for the purpose of stealing 
his nuts. And to a certainty he will put you into his black 
nutting-poke, and take you all below for a roasting with his 
chesnuts I So, go back, I say, you small boys and small 
girls. Get home with you, or I will call out to old Wink^ 
to come and take you. Go, I say !'' 

"Hang me if I go back V said Jack Eobinson. "What! 
go back, aft^ having come all this way ! Gt) back ! No, no, 
Mrs. Hookamerookum, or whatever your name is, we are not 
going back, so don't you think it. Our motto is^, ' Forward !' 
We are come out to have some nuts; but we don't want any 
'nuts to crack' with you : so sheer off, old Jeeebel." 

The old woman struck her crook with great force on the 
•tile, and looked very fierce indeed. " I tell you what," she 
said, drawing herself close to the boys, ''if you attempt, to 
oome in here, I will give every one of you such a banging as 
shall give your mothers a great deal to do with vinegar and 
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brown paper^ when you get home. You had better keep 
whole bones in your body. If you want nuts^ go and buy 
them ; don't come here to steal them.'' 

Some of the girls, upon this remark being made about 
stealing, looked very pale. They had never thought that 
there was anything wrong about getting a few wild nuts in a 
wild wood^ for they thought that the wood was nobody's, and 
consequently that the nuts were nobody's, any more than the 
stones in the highway ; but even these, you know, must belong 
to somebody. 

Jack Robinson was not, however, to be frightened, and he 
went boldly up to the stile, and before the old woman knew 
what he was at, he was over on the other side. Bob Smith 
quickly followed. The old woman set up a frightful scream, 
giving the boys two or three good knocks on the head, where- 
upon Jack Robinson snatched the stick out of her hand, 
while Bob Smith helped the girls over. the barrier, and, with 
the old woman muttering curses around them, the whole 
party found themselves within the precincts of the wood. The 
old woman went off at a right angle, and in a sort of tangent, 
muttering maledictions and imprecations on the heads of the 
young intruders, upon the hearing of which Bob Smith called 
out to her, *' Curses are like chickens, Mother Goose ; if you 
send them abroad in the morning, they will be sure to come 
home to roost at night." . So saying, he led the way into the 
mazes of the forest, the others following their leader. 

And so they went through underwood and tangled green 
wood and sere wood, wet wood and dry wood, prickly wood 
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and touch wood. The dewberries were in a most luscious 
state of ripeness^ and many a handful of them were 
swallowed with most delicious gusto. Abounding, as they 
did^ on every side, it was no wonder to see the hands^ 
mouths^ noses, and cheeks of the boys and girls, to say 
nothing of white collars and pinafores, stained all over with 
the purple juice ; and when they saw each other's begrimed 




features, they set up a laugh* To make themselves the more 
ridiculous, little Letty Brown amused herself by dabbing her 
forehead, cheeks, and chin with one of the most juicy of the 
berries she could find. Her example was soon followed by 
Bessy Jones and Nancy Bobinson ; and the boys then declared 
the girls looked more beautiful than ever, and romped with 
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them afresh, trying to dab more of the imperial purple upon 
their fair &ces^ as they feasted on the berries. 

It was a joyous time, most certainly. The sun^ as it 
descended^ threw its ruby and gold gleams among the 
glorious old Scotch firs^ and burnished up the old sycam<»res 
and maples^ and wild crab-apple trees^ making them look as 
warm and sociable as a Christmas fireside. The caller-song 
of the thrush was heard in the thickets^ and the cooing of the 
turtle-do¥es frooa ancoig the pnea» The children had reached 
the very centre of fte fbre^^ and earae upon the grand aggre- 
gate of nut-bushel^ which it waa the great object of their 
ambiti(m to reach. There were nuts on eirery side; they 
grew at their feet, ftey hung overhead ; they clustered here, 
they clustered then, over the banks, under the trees, along 
the side of ditches^ and round ponds and tiny lakes. It was 
the true land of nuts, and of squirrels, which bounded from 
tree to tree, or ran hither and tluiher^ to the imfinite amuse- 
ment and deK^ of tile " youngsters.'* Bob Smith and Jack 
Bobinson wsslecL tbeis guna to shoot the sq^uirrels. Bob said 
he had heard l&ttt ihej ale weU in a pie ; at whidi the girls 
cried shame. Jack said he should like half-a-dozen of them 
roasted on a skewer as they do larks ; at which very cannibal- 
like remark his sister Nancy called him a '^monster'' wofse 
than Cormoran, the Cornish giant, whom we read of in '^ Jack 
the Giant Kilkar.'* 

Amid all this fun and frolic the nut gathering went on with 
the greatest spirit. The crome-sticks bent down the h^er 
boughs, so that the very best of them could be reached.. Then 
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there were cries on all sides ; Bob Smith calling out to Sally 
Brown that he had got a beautiful cluster^ which he threw 
into her Ixp; and Bessy Jones calling out to Jack Bobinson 
to hook down that magnificent branch firom a bough too high 




for her to get at. Then the boys were climbing up to clusters 
that the crooks would not reach^ and sliding down in a hurry^ 
when they Iea«t expected it^ or tumbbng head over heels 
from the bccftking of tile sienderxtBt boughs, which are often, 
as you know^ iwxy week at their moa^^rown roots. So, be- 
tween pulHiiK and cromiiig^ mmi dimbing and tumbling, 
and rolling and shoutings aind Ia(cq^ing and frolicking, the 
whole party at last got wkmKtA with nuts. They not merely 
filled their nutting bags, but the boys filled their pockets — 
trousers, jackets, and waistcoats, and some even put them in 
their caps and bonnets. They were, in short, as fully laden. 
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and much after the same fashion as bees are with wax when 
they return home on a long summer's day; and they now 
began to feel a little tired with their day^s labour. Their 
hands and arms ached with pulling and croming^ their legs 
ached with stubbing and walkings and their sides ached with 
laughing. Then was the time for a luncheon and feasting ; 
so after they had reached a spot where there was a good 
breadth of sunshine^ and a few dry knolls to rest upon^ the 
nutting party sat down to a '^fSte champetre/' 
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The day had passed so pleasantly that the youngsters hardly 
noticed that the sun was throwing upwards his last red rays 
upon the tops of the old oaks and fir-trees. They had quite 
forgotten that in the month of October our ancient luminary 
goes to bed at six. So^ without more ado^ they sat down to 
their feasting^ such as it was. There was no display of spark- 
ling Moselle^ Burgundy, or Champagne, nor of what are 
called the usual delicacies of the season, but plain brown 
bread and cheese, a great lump of gingerbread, and, as for 
liquors, they went and tapped the fine old wine of Father 
Adam from a bubbling spring which had been six thousand 
years in bottle ; and round the bubbling spring, among the 
fox-glove and the hare-bells, the yellow tansey and the tufted 
moss, they clustered like tired bees at evening's close. 

They had scarcely settled down to their refreshment when 
the sun was obscured, and a dark stratum of clouds, that had 
for some time sulked in the horizon, rose up to spoil the 
twilight. Before they had disposed of the bread and cheese 
part of their feast, to succeed which they had a reserve of 
gingerbread in store as dessert, the wind began to whistle, 
then to sigh, and then to howl, and then to roar; the 
clouds, too, began to sneeze and snivel, and behave them- 
selves like "fractious'^ children, which betoken, by their 

I 
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whinings and moanings, that a squall may be soon ex- 
pected. Then the thunder began to mutter, as if it had a 







mind to scold the ivinds for making such a noise, and the 
clouds for their sobbing and weeping. The youthful adventurers 
looked^up in some dismay, particularly the girls, who began 
adjusting the skirts of their dresses over their heads, and took 
close shelter under the thickest trees, while the remains of 
the feast were hastily put away, and the Festival of the Rurals 
was at a stand. 

" It will soon blow over," said Jack Robinson ; " and if it 
don't, so much the better fun.'' 

''Let's cut and run for it," said Bob Smith, ''and each of 
us take a girl on our shoulders till we get to the Red Bam, 
and there we can stow ourselves away till it's all over." 
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"We are in for it, I am sure/' said Jemmy Jones; ^^and 
my new corderoys will be spoiled, and my frilP' (boys wore 
firilk tben) '^ will be all out of plait ; and I shall get cold, and 
Ma will have to nnrse me, and I shall have to take bushels 
of pills and pailsfuU of water^gruel, and perhaps be blistered 
and put in hot water, and — Oh, oh, oh ! Ho, ho, ho !" 

'^ You are a pretty fellow to come out a-nutting,'' roared 
out Robinson. "What a precious milksop you are I I 
dedare you are always going on, when there's going to be 
any fun, as if yon were cutting your teeth, and wanted your 
gums rubbed with a bit of coral or a bone ring. If you go 
on like this, you will frighten all the girls, and we shall have 
them swooning, and fainting, and screeching, and perhaps 
dying, and we shall never get them home at all/' 

" See how it's raining," interrupted Jones ; " see how it's 
pouring down in perpendiculars ; and hark at the thunder ! 
Hark at the thunder !" 

" Oh, it is a long way oflF," cried out Smith, " and it won't 
come this way* Don't yon be afraid of the thunder." 

" But I am," Jones was going to say, when a vivid flash of 
lightning stopped his words, and he dropped breathless. The 
girls at the same moment screamed ; the lightning blazed 
again, and the thunder came down with a dreadful row-de- 
dow. In the consternation which, for a moment, ensued, a 
most hideous roar was heard, followed by as hideous a scream, 
and then by as hideous a groan. Looking up at the direction 
from which the noises came— the girls quivering all over, and 
the boys, if not alarmed, certainly startled — there they beheld, 

I 2 
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in the middle of a dark hoUj-bnsh, a most fearfal, finghtfiil^ 
horrid^ savage^ monstrous-looking thing. It had the head of 
a lion, the horns of a bull, and the shaggy hair of a bear, and 
its eyes rolled^ and its teeth gnashed, and its bristly mane 
shook and stood on end, as it were, with fiiry. While 
they remained thus, almost distilled to jelly with their fear, a 
loud voice called out, 'Til have you'/' Jones, although 
prostrate, raised himself up with great alacrity ; the girls 
gave another shriek, and Jones, leading the way as fast as his 
legs could carry him, the female community followed at his 
heels, without daring to cast one "longing lingering look 
behind." 

Smith and Robinson were not so frightened, and Jack was 
for charging into the holly. Brown called out, " It's only 
old Dan Tucker, just come in to get a bit of supper." 
Smith said it was a jackass in spectacles; but while they were 
making these impious remarks, three wild-looking beings^ 
twisted from top to toe in hay-bands and sere fern-leaves, 
with thick cudgels in their hands, flew upon the unfortunate 
youths with great fury. Jack parried their blows for a while 
with his crome-stick, as did Smith, but having received several 
rather hard cracks upon the back, head, and shoulders, they 
began to think that the better part of valour was discretion, 
and ran off at double quick speed, only looking behind them 
now and then to see if the fiends were coming, and at the 
same time picking up some good-sized stones, to throw at them 
if they did come. 

However, they did not come; and Brown, Smith, and 
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Bobinson ran on towards the Red Bam^ where they found 
Jones in a most wretched plight. He had crept under an 
immense quantity of threshed straw^ leaving nothing out but 
his heels^ round which the girls sat like guardian angels. 
Smith called out " Jones ! Jones V^ but the only reply he got 
was a quivering and drawing up of Jones's feet. He tried to 
pull him to a sense of his degraded situation, but Jones only 







pulled his feet up towards his body, and cried out, ^' Oh, good 
Mr. Hobgoblin, pray forgive me this time ! I will never touch 
any of your nuts again. Pray, Mr. Hobgoblin, don't eat me, 
for I am sure the buttons on my jacket will choke you ; I am 
sure they will.'' 

At last, however, the straw was pulled from Jones; and 
when he saw— as well as he could see, for it was almost dark 
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— ^that there was no hobgoblin to eat him np, and that none 
but friends were around him, he came forth, looking, however, 
very much as if he had been half eaten at least. As to 
the girls, they began to laugh and to skip about, as if nothing 
had been the matter. Nancy Eobinson called out, " The rain 
is over, and the moon is rising in the east.'' And sure enough 
it was. The storm had gone off, the air was calm, and the 
beautiful full moori, as round and as yellow as an orange, rose 
above a purple bank of clouds with solemn majesty ; at which 
Bessy Jones, the sentimental young lady, who had during the 




nutting frolic wandered much about by herself after " lady- 
birds" and " cup-moss,'' ventured to ejaculate something about 
the moon's refulgent features lighting up the torch of Cynthia, 
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and administering to the wants of Diana; at which all the . 
party langhed. 

So^ laughing, they tnmed their way homewards^ but not 
without their nuts, for every one, with the exception of Jones^ 
however frightened they might have been, took care of their 
nuts. Jones dropped his when he first heard the voice of the 
goblin; but when the grand distribution was made, Jones 
got quite his share. The moon continued to rise, and lit their 
way through the remaining portion of the forest; and the 
young people tripped on their '^ light fantastic toes'' with great 
glee and hilarity. They would not have been without the 
hobgoblin for the world, nor without the thunder, the rain, 
or the lightning. The rough is as interesting as the smooth 
to a well-regulated mind ; and here I would ask my young 
readers a question. If you had it within your power to 
make your days one smooth, soft, gentle, harmonious, quiet, 
easy round of enjoyment, would you do so ? Would you eat 
nothing but sugar, and honey, and bonbons? Would you 
not like a few acids now and then — a bit of sorrel to chew, or 
a lemon to suck? Would you not like a little seasoning to 
your very best of dishes, and a little variety ? The truth is, 
that in this world Hhe sour is just as necessary as the sweet ; 
the shade is as necessary as the sun ; trial is as necessary as 
success. Who would have nothing but successes? Who 
would eat nothing but sugar? Who would be without a hob- 
goblin to scare him now and then ? And so it was that the 
'^ rustic sef learned philosophy, without knowing it, by 
their nutting expedition, which they talked of and laughed 

V 
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at for many a day. And when yean fled away, and giddy 
youth turned into respectable maturity, and when the cares 
of life grew up like thorns to choke the sweet flowers of their 
youth's paradise, the remembrance of these ^^ nutting days " 
brought back to the mind happy and pleasing recollections, 
and made the heart — seared and dying as it might be, and hard 
and hollow as it might have become — green again. And so, 
my dear children, let us go forward with a bold spirit. 
Though Enterprise may be the father of Danger, he is a good« 
hearted old boy notwithstanding ; and he will reward us, if we 
follow him, with lots of '' nuts to crack,'' while, at the same 
time, he will furnish us with the '^ crackers." 
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** Come, let us go a-maying ! 'Tis our prime 
Of life, and the best glorj of our time ; 

We are in our youth's best folly, 

Therefore let us be jolly ; 

Our days are running fast away. 

Therefore let us skip and play, 

And hail the merry month of May. 
With flowers and buds, and green leaves, and gay things. 
With every joy and good these happy days will bring, 
While round us everywhere the merry birds shall sing : 

' And she shall be our queen 
Who is loveliest in mind, in heart, in soul. 
In modesty and worth, in truth and love.' " 



rwas the old custom in England for every one to walk on 
May-day into the sweet meadows and green woods, there 
to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and fragrance of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmony of birds praising God in their 
hearts. So should it continue, say I, for old customs are like 
old wine, gladdening to the heart and useful to the consti- 
tution. 
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In various parts of England '' May-day^^ is still celebrated 
with a kind of merry-making. In one of our English coun- 
ties, celebrated for its many good things, it is the custom for 
the villagers to elect a '^Queen^' for their "May frolic/' 
The " May frolic^' consists of a " garland'^ procession, and a 
" May pole," with buckets of flowers, as Jem calls them. The 
queen is selected from the " village maidens," and she must 
be " pretty," modest, of a good character, and not over seven- 
teen years of age; and when she is selected she is put under 
a canopy of flowers " held up on poles by four of the best and 
best-looking girls of the place; and then two maidens, attired 
in white, place a garland of the fairest flowers upon her head, 
and salute her as " Queen of the May." She is then placed 
in her chair, a;nd taken up oflf the ground by means of long 
poles affixed to each side of her rural throne, and paraded 
about among friends and neighbours; the '^cup bearers" 
receiving " dole," which is deposited in a bag for the ensuing 
festival. 

In some places, where the " Queen of the May" goes about 
in this way, the young girls who form a part of the procession 
repeat pieces or scraps of poetry, and sing little catches of 
songs ; and, what is still more pleasing, these songs consist of 
a great number of good wishes. They wish you good luck 
all the year round. They wish the girls good husbands, and 
the youths good wives. Some they wish all the pleasures of 
goodness. Others they wish good fortune ; and if they see 
any one who looks "crabbed," they wish him or her a 
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'' good temper/' and lots of the milk of human kindness ; and 
to some they wish all the joys of eternal life. 

To aU of these I respond^ and wish my young readers all 
the good, and perhaps more, than they can possibly wish them- 
selves. It is said that ^^ curses'' are like young chickens, 
who go abroad in the morning, but are sure to come liome to 
roost. I believe blessings and good wishes are like young 
chickens too. They return to us, and return us ten-fold 
for all our kind thoughts and intentions. Whether it be so 
or no, I can only say that I wish good to all my young 
friends, and that each of my girls, if she be not " Queen of 
the May" — ^for all can't be queens, you know — may still have 
all the virtues and graces which the '^ Queen of the May*' 
ought to have ; and in this wish I finish my palaver. 
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HUNTING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

lUNTING is as old as the hills. Four thousand 
years ago we read of Nimrod^ who was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord ; and of Adam and Eve, it 
must be said, that before they could have clothed 
themselves with the skins of animals, they must have caught 
them either by hunting or some other means, and of all means 
hunting is the noblest, far better than your gins, traps, snares, 
and poisons. 

No doubt our forefathers, even when they had nothing 
to cover them, or when they painted their bodies blue 
and smeared them with grease, knew a good deal about 
himting. The ancient Britons, we are well informed, pro- 
cured the greater part of their food by hunting. Strabo 
says, the British dogs are better than any as regards 
hunting, and there is evidence of the early Britons being 
'' addicted to venison.'^ There were no game laws in those 
days ; wild beasts, birds, and fishes seem to have been the 
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property of whoever could catcli them during the BomaD 
period in Britain. 




But when the Saxons came over to England and assumed 
authority^ they began to make laws concerning " game.'^ The 
great and powerful, wishing always to have the good things of 
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this worid all to themselves^ soon found out that there was 
great excitement and pleasure in the hunting and killing of 
game^ and therefore they, with the connivance of royalty, made 
laws to prevent common people having this delight ; and then 
the " higher sort '' conducted hunting upon a corresponding 
scale of ''puff and nonsense^** which is usually called 
"grandeur and ceremony/' 

King Alfred, called, not undeservedly, the Great, was very 
fond of hunting when a boy, as well as of archery, which 
spoilt his " reading " till he was more than twelve years old ; 
but having had a " book of sports '* put before him, he was 
so pleased with tlie illiuiunated {octures which related to this 
art, that he soon learned his letters, and in a short time read 
like a clerk. 

When Athelstane, grandnn of AKred, had obtained a 
signal victoiy over one of the Kinga of Wale% he imposed 
upon him a yeudy trifeute of gold» silver, and cattle, to which 
was added a certaao number of "hawks'' and "sharp-scented 
dogs," fit fior hunting of wild beasts. The next sovereign, 
Edgar, changed tfa^ fine« on ccmditiQii of receiving annually 
the^ skins of three hundred wolves* 

Hunting included alag huttting;i boar hunting, wolf hunting, 
otter hunting, and the hunting of several minor beasts, such 
as hares, rabbits, and the like. John of Salisbury, a writer 
of the twelfth century, says, "In this time hunting and 
hawking are reckoned the most honoaarable of employments, 
and men think it the height of woridly felicity to spend the 
whde of their time in these employments. AeciNrdingly they 
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prepare for them with more care^ expense^ and parade, 
than th^ do for war, and pursue the wild beasts with greater 
fary than they do the enemies of their country. By constantly 
following this way of life, they lose much of their humanity, 
and become nearly as savage as the rery brutes they hunt. 
Husbandmen, with their harmless herds and flocks, are driven 
from their well-cultivated fields, their meadows, and their 
pastures, that wild beasts may range in them without inter- 
ruption^^ ( jttst as the Scotch nobles are doing now). Then, 
speaking to his countrymen, he says : '^ If one of these great 
and merciless hunters shall pass by your habitation, bring 
forth hastily all the refreshment you have in your house, that 
he may devour it, or you shall be involved in treason and in 
ruin.'^ It is a sad picture of the state of society in the Anglo- 
Norman times. 

The forest laws of this period were as bad. All un- 
qualified persons were subjected to very heavy fines for 
hunting or disturbing the game. If a gentleman or inferior 
Thane killed a stag in the royal forests, he was degraded 
from his rank. If a churl or husbandman committed the 
same offence, he was reduced to slavery; and if a slave killed 
one he suffered death. 

During the Norman period, if we had not ** fox-hunting 
parsons,'' we had men who were more desirous of emulating 
Nimrod than either St. Paul or St. Peter, and a law was 
made which prohibited any priest not possessing a benefice of 
dBlO value annually from keeping dogs for hunting, or from 
hunting themselves, or from setting traps or snares, The 
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penalty was one year's imprisonment. However, the higher 
orders of clergy, the bishops, the deans, the abbots, and such 
like, took care not to include themselves in these restrictions ; 
and so they hunted, trapped, kept hounds, killed yenison, and 
ate it with most excellent gusto, the more so from the reflection 
that sorry priests, clerks, and monks could not do as they did. 

The bishops and abbots of this period hunted with great 
state, having a large train of retainers and servants. In 
the fourteenth century an abbot of Leicester surpassed all 
the sportsmen of that time in hare hunting, and the higher 
orders of the clergy travelled about with their dogs, their 
coursers, and their sporting gear. When Thomas h, Beckett 
went as ambassador to France in the time of Henry II., he took 
with him a large train of dogs, of sportsmen, and of hawks. 
And there was one bishop of the good city of Norwich, who 
had thirteen parks all stocked with deer belonging to the see. 
What a lucky thing that Mr. Tillot was not bom then, or he 
would certainly have " seen to it." 

In the reign of Henry lY. a treatise on hunting was written 
for the use of Prince Henry, and, perhaps, for that of old 
Jack Falstaff ; and it gives us an idea as to the mode of hunting 
in those times. '^ When the king wished to hunt in the parks 
or royal forests, the master of the game, or park-keeper, or 
the forester, was to see that every thing was provided neces- 
sary for the purpose. The hunters and officers under the 
forester were commanded to erect a sufficient number of 
temporary buildings for the reception of the royal family and 
their train ; and these buildings were to be covered with green 
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boughs to shade the royal people from the heat of the sun, 
and protect them from the weather. 

Early in the morning upon the day appointed for the sport, 
the master of the game, with the oflBcers deputed by him, 
went to see that the greyhounds were properly placed, and the 
person nominated to blow the horn, whose office was to watch 
what kind of game was turned out, and by the manner of 
winding his horn to signify the same to the company, that 
they might be prepared for its reception upon quitting the 
cover. Proper persons were then to be appointed for different 
parts of the enclosure, to keep the populace at due distance. 
The yeomen of the king^s bow, and the grooms of the tutored 
greyhounds were charged to secure the king^s standing-place 
and to prevent any noise from being made to disturb the 
game before the arrival of his majesty. When the royal 
family and the nobility were conducted to the places reserved 
for their reception, the master of the game, or his lieutenant, 
sounded three long notes or blasts with his horn, for the un- 
coupling of the hounds. The game was then driven from the 
cover, and turned by the huntsmen of the hounds, so as to 
pass by the stands belonging to the king and queen, and such 
of the nobility as were permitted to have a share in the 
pastime. The game which the king or princesses slew was of 
course set apart from the other, and the other game was 
divided in equitable portions. 

James I. preferred the amusement of hunting to hawking 
or shooting. Jamie was terribly afraid of a gun, and of gun* 
powder j he never forgot the blowing up of Damley, his father, 
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nor the attempt to blow himself up with all his parliament. 
It has been said of this monarchy that he devoted his time 
between his inkstand^ his bottle^ and his hunting ; the last 
had his fair weather^ the two former his dull and cloudy. 
One time^ when he was hunting near Bury St. Edmund^s^ he 
saw an opulent tradesman^ who had joined the chase, very gay 
in his apparel, and so glittering and radiant that he eclipsed 
all the Court. The king was desirous of knowing the name of 
that fair gentleman ; and being informed by one of his followers 
that it was Lamme, he facetiously replied, '' Lamb call you 
him? I know not what kind of lamb he is, but he has gotja 
good fleece on his back.^^ This was a rery fine piece of wit 
for a king, and deserred the encomiums of the great punster, 
Bayes. 

daeen Elizabeth was fond of hunting, and the nobility, who 
entertained her in her different progresses, made large hunting 
parties, which she usually joined when the weather was 
favourable, •' Her majesty,*' says one of the noblemen of 
the Court, in writing to Sir Herbert Sidney, '^ is well and ex- 
ceedingly disposed to hunting, for every second day she is 
on horseback, and continues the sport long. Elizabeth was at 
that time fifty-six years old, and was then at her palace of 
Oatlands.^' Often, when she was not disposed to enter per- 
sonally into the chase, she was entertained with a sight of the 
pastime. At Cowdray, in Sussex, the seat of Lord Montecute 
in 1591, one day after dinner the queen witnessed from a 
turret sixteen bucks hunted down by greyhounds. 

Old King Oeorge the Third was very fond of hunting wkh 
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the houuds. The royal stag was, however, turned out with 
little ceremony, and was followed by the king, his master of 
the hounds, the royal princes, and the retainers of the court 
generally. He was not only joined by the gentry and yeomanry 
of the district, but by all who could find a horse ; and butchers 
and drovers, tinkers and tailors, might often be seen following 
the royal hounds. The king was very affable, exhibited no 
pride, rode well, took his tumbles like any other man, and 
at the end of the chase used frequently to salute ** new ac- 
quaintances.*' 

On one occasion the royal hounds had been turned out at 
Salt Hill, and after a rare run to Gerrard's-cross Common, the 
stag turned, came by the town of XJxbridge, and bounded over 
Uxbridge Moor, at that time almost a morass. The king was 
foremost in the hunt, and would go across the place against 
the advice of his huntsmen ; — he was always very obstinate. 
The consequence was, that the king and several of his at- 
tendants found their horses belly deep in a bog, from which 
they had the greatest difficulty ia extricating themselves. 
One old man, who lived sot far from the spot, a very surly 
old fellow, just as determined and obstiaate as the king, 
knowing the ground, got on a harder part, and offered to take 
the king off his horse ; the king hesitated ; but at last the 
old man — old Jack as he was called — cried out, '' Then if your 
kingship won't unhorse, you may stick till doomsday for what 
I care.'' Eventually the king did unhorse, and was carried 
^' pig-a-back " by old Jack to terra firma. The next day 
Jack was sent for to "Windsor ; the king saw him : '^ Are you 
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the man who got me out of the bog?** said the king. ''Yes, 
your honour/* said Jack. '' Then when you unhorse a king 
again, don't leave the marks of your nails on his back. Give 
him a purse, give him a purse.*' So Jack got ten guineas, and 
had advice from a king gratis. 

Such are some of the doings of hunters in the olden time, 
my young friends. But perhaps many of you, especially the 
younger branches, would, instead of hunting bears, wolves, 
stags, and the like, after all, prefer a good game of hunt the 
slipper. 
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CURIOUS TRICKS AND TRAININGS OF MEN, DOGS, MONKEYS, 
COWS, ETC. 



"^ HERE is nothing new under the sun, 
says the proverb ; and truly our fore- 
fathers stole some of our best ideas — 
that is to say, some of our best foolish 
ideas, and one of the most foolish is 
that of training men and animals to go 
through surprising feats of agility and 
danger. What is the feeling that 
prompts men to run after exhibitions of 
tliis kind, it is hard to say. It may bs 
curiosity, a love of the marvellous, or 
The late Bishop of Norwich, at his 
installation, remarked upon the great number of people 
present* '' They would have been much greater, my Lord,'' 
said his mace-bearer, " but for a man being hung this morn* 




a love of excitement. 
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ing/' and, unfortunately, the time for the execution exactly 
coincided with that for the installation. 

However, leaving sage remarks and funny illustrations, there 
can be no doubt that from the most ancient times there were 
persons who made it their business to train animals to go 
through exercises and tricks contrary to their nature and 
organisation, which is a kind of insult to the Creator, in my 
view of the case. A dog is not organised to stand upright, 
any more than a fish is to live on dry land ; yet a poor dog 
or other animal is to be tortured and trained to do that which 
is nearly a physical impossibility. Poor dear little children, 
too, what straining and twisting do their tender bodies un- 
dergo to prepare them for their strange and ridiculous per- 
formances. It is true, 'tis a pity, and His a pity 'tis true ; but 
so it is, and I suppose so it will be to the end of time ; " there 
is a fresh crop of fools every year.'' 

Such things have been done in England from very early 
periods. I don't know whether there be any record testifying 
to this fact among the early Britons, but we have some proofs 
of it from Saxon manuscripts, and there is an illuminated 
manuscript of the twelfth century, in which there is a repre- 
sentation of an Anglo-Saxon gleeman's bear-dance. The 
joculator, i. e., juggler, appears in the front, holding a knotted 
whip in his hand, and a line attached to a bear in the other ; 
the animal is lying down, in obedience to the command of the 
keeper, and behind them are two more figures, the one play- 
ing upon two pipes, or flageolets, elevating his left leg while 
he stands upon his right, and supported by a staff that passes 
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under his arm-pit ; the other dancing in an attitude exceed- 
ingly ludicrous. This performance takes place upon an 
elevated stage, with people standing round it. , 

Monkeys have been at all times made use of to amu^ 
people, and some of them have indeed been trained to very 
strange performances. There was a famous one exhibited in 
Ben Jonson^s time, which, to use the words of one of the 
writers who spoke of him, " could do everything but speak.*' 
This monkey was of a small brown variety, and he appeared in 
diflferent costumes, varying his performance in the most per- 
fect agreement with them. At one time he personated a 
sailor, and after hauling ropes, hoisting the standard, and 
other tricks, ended by dancing a hornpipe in true British 
style. As a soldier, he went through a drill with his musket, 
and ended by firing it ofiF; he could, however, never be 
taught to load it, and always did this last feat with great 
repugnance, as if he had been a staunch member of the Peace 
Society. He then sat down with two other monkeys, smoked 
his pipe, and got tipsy, or pretended to be so, rolling about 
the stage in a " state*' such as temperance people very much 
abhor. 

Horses have been always subjects upon which jugglers 
exercise their art. It is said that the people of Sybaris, a 
town in Calabria, were proverbial for their effeminacy, and 
that they taught their horses to dance to the music of the 
pipe, for which reason their enemies, the Crotonians, at a time 
when they were at war with them, brought a great number of 
pipers into the field, and, at the commencement of the battle. 
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these began to play iipon their pipes. The Sybarian horses, 
hearing the sound of the music, began to dance; and their 
riders, unable to manage them as they ought to have done, 
were thrown into confusion, and defeated with immense 
slaughter. 

There is mention made of a horse exhibited by some jocu- 
lators in England in the thirteenth century, who was taught 
to dance upon a rope ; and oxen were rendered so docile as 
to ride upon horses, holding trumpets to their mouths, as 
though they were sounding them. In many ancient manu- 
scripts these doings are set forth. In one of them the horse 
is reared on his hind feet, and is playing on a tabor with his 
fore feet. In the other he is reared upon his fore feet, and 
kicking with his hind feet at a tabor held in the hand of the 
joculator. 

The degree of art necessary to teach horses such tricks 
equals anything of the present day. We find that horses who 
are taught to lio down, to lick the rider^s hand, to suffer a 
tablecloth with provisions for dinner to be placed on their sides, 
and other farcical tricks, are not of more merit than the fol- 
lowing. In the Harleian library is preserved a handbill pub- 
lished in the reign of Queen Anne, to the following effect : — 
"To be seen at the Ship, on Great Tower Hill, the finest 
taught Horse in the world. He fetches and carries like a 
spaniel dog. If you hide a glove, a door-key, or even such a 
small thing as a silver twopence, he will seek about the room 
till he has found it, and then bring it to his master. He will 
also tell the number of spots on a card, give any one^s age. 
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inform young women of their sweethearts, and detect the 
little boy who stole the tarts. He will also leap through a 
hoop of fire with a jug of water on his head, without spilling 
a drop/* So much for old English ways of horse-taming. 
Mr. Karey is, however, a great deal more sensible in his 
doings, and in him we beat our forefathers. 

Dancing dogs had a fair share of this questionable degree 
of education. At the beginning of the last century a com- 
pany of dancing-dogs appeared at Southwark fair. The 
announcement of the bill states that ^^ the ball of little dogs 
was well worthy of patronage; that the dogs came from 
Louvain, and perform, by their cunning tricks, wonders in 
the art of dancing. You shall see two of them dance the 
Minuet de la Coeur with the most profound grace and 
stateliness. You shall also see one of them, named Marquess 
of Gaillerdain, whose dexterity is not to be compared. He 
dances with Madame Foncetti, his mistress, and with various 
other ladies of the company, all of whom observing so well 
the step and cadence as to amaze everybody* They also play 
hunt-the-slipper with a batch of cats, and leap-frog one with 
another.** These dogs and cats had the honour of a presen- 
tation to Queen Anne, who was very much delighted with 
them, and rewarded the jugglers; at the same time she 
suffered men of the highest talent and fame in literature to 
starve ! 

You have all read of the poet, Cowper, and what interest he 
took in the training of that most timid of animals, the hare. 
Both before and since his time hares have been brought under 
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requisition for exhibitions of this kind. There is a manuscript 
more than four hundred years old^ which I saw at the British 
Museum, in which a hare is represented standing on its hind 
legs holding a tabor (tambourine) in its right fore-paw, and a 
stick in its left, with which the tabor is beaten, and no doubt 
discoursing excellent music In another part of the manuscript 
the hare is seen riding on a dog^s back. In the same manu- 
script is also to be seen the representation of a " cock on 
stilts,'^ engaged in a duel with another '•' cock on stilts.^' To 
subdue the proud spirit of a cock, and force him to mount on 
stilts, must have been a feat equal to anytJung of our times, 
except that of making a poor labourer keep himself, wife, and 
family of seven children, on nine shillings a- week ! 

Of course everybody has heard of pigs called learned. I 
have more than once told stories of pigs that were funny ; 
but few modem pigs are equal to the following, described by 
old Philip Quarles two hundred years ago : — ^^ To be seen, a 
wonderful and learned Samian Pig (not Samian sage), who 
reads and writes, plays at draughts, can count money, play on 
a gridiron, blow a pair of bellows, sing a solo, join in chorus 
with his master ; and will, at the conclusion of his wonderful 
performance, suffer himself to be roasted alive before a slow 
fire. Must be seen to be believed." 

I should think so, A live roasted pig would be a sight for 
even modem science. 

That most ill-iised, libelled, and abused of all animals, the 
" ass," has come in for his share of training in all ages. His 
obstinacy, his self-will, his determination to go back when 
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you want him to go forward, his insensibility to kick or cuff, 
stick, whip, or cudgel, makes it a glory, no doubt, to teach 
him wonderful things. Accordingly, he has been often exhi- 
bited as a wonder. In the time of Charles II., the wonderful 
sagacity of an ass is advertised as exliibiting an approach to 
human reason never before ascertained : — " The renowned 
Jerusalem pony Dumbeskin, the philosopher of the asinine 
fraternity, will exhibit his wonderful powers of thought, 
memory, and reason, at the Bear Garden, in South wark, every 
other day, at twelve o^clock. He will cast nativities, calculate 
future events, exhibit the cardinal virtues, tell the fortunes of 
any persons present by cards ; he will also play dominoes, and 
show surprising feats of agility. He will dance on a tight- 
rope, and swing on a slack one, mount a ladder supported only 
by himself, and, lastly, refuse oats when offered to him.'^ 

This ass was a philosopher, and must have had great com- 
mand over himself to refuse oats. It has been asked, '' Why 
does a donkey prefer thistles to hay?^^ and the answer is, 
'* Because he is an ass.^^ Why does an ass refuse oats? 
Because he is a philosopher, I suppose. 

One of the most remarkable exhibitions of past years took 
place in the vicinity of the Mall, about a hundred years ago, 
and of which Strutt has given us an account. A number 
of little birds, to the amount of twelve or fourteen, being taken 
from different cages, were placed upon the table in the pre- 
sence of the spectators, and there they formed themselves 
into ranks, like a company of soldiers. Small cones of paper, 
bearing some resemblance to grenadiers' caps, were put upon 
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their heads, and little imitation muskets made of wood were 
secured under their left wings. Thus equipped they marched 
to and fro several times, after which a single bird was brought 
forward, supposed to be a deserter, and set between six of the 
musketeers, three in a row, who conducted him from the top 
to the bottom of the table, in the middle of which a small 
brass cannon, charged with a little gunpowder, had been 
previously placed, and the deserter was stationed in the front 
of the cannon. His guards then divided, three retiring on 
one side and three on the other, and he was left standing by 
himself. Another bird was immediately produced, and a 
lighted match being put into one of his claws, he hopped 
boldly on the other to the end of the cannon, and, applying 
his match to the priming, discharged his piece without the 
least appearance of fear or agitation. The moment the ex- 
plosion took place the deserter fell down, and lay apparently 
motionless, like a dead bird ; but at the command of his 
tutor he rose again, and the cages being brought, the 
feathered soldiers were stripped of their ornaments and 
returned to their cages in perfect order. 

It is only a few years ago that a lady, said to be a French 
Countess, made her appearance in this country with a number 
of trained birds (canaries), which she exhibited to our beloved 
Queen and the good Prince Consort, and afterwards to several 
circles of the nobility. Tickets were also sent to certain 
literary gentlemen, and I went with my friend Mr. Mitford 
to see the exhibition. It was truly wonderful. The young 
lady herself was v^ handsome in person and elegant in 
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manners^ and she seemed to have the most perfect control 
over her little family, for so they appeared. She placed three 
packs of cards together in a kind of holder^ and asked any of 
the company to call for a card, or to name one. One of the 
little birds then came, and after hopping round the pack with 
his consideration cap on, as it seemed, at last, after a little 
hesitation, drew out the card named. The lady asked me to 
tell her my age, which I did — of course she took me to be a 
much older man than I am ; but the little bird drew out two 
cards, which represented my age exactly. The birds went 
through many other wonderful feats, such as I never saw 
before, and perhaps shall never see again. 

I shall say no more about the training of animals, except to 
repeat my regret at the existence of the silly, gaping wonder 
which fiUs the pockets of the trainers of goats, dogs, monkeys,, 
and other animals of the present day. That it is inconsistent 
with the dignity of man, cannot be doubted ; and it seems a 
pity that those who devote themselves to the training of the 
infant mind should, up to the present time, be looked upcm 
in an inferior light, while the mountebank trainers of mon- 
keys, cats, and such things, receive the applause of the 
aristocracy and the rich. Nor should we foi^.t that, although 
the tricks of these poor animals may be pleasing to us, it is 
misery to them, and many are the cuffs, blows, and priva- 
tions they endure to make them appear what they are not, 
i. e,y reasoning and reflecting creatures. 

How much prettier and joyful it is to see little diildren 
brought up to love and pet animals. One of the prettiest 
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sights I ever saw was in Richmond Park. In my saunterings 
among its quiet dells, which few persons find out, I once 
came upon a group of children feeding and playing with the 
deer. Here is a picture of them ; and may all my readers be 
as happy as they are. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE FAIRIES. 



OF the most pleasing parts 
of superstition which be- 
longed to the '^ olden ^^ time 
was their belief in fairies ; 
and in no part of the world 
was this belief more fondly cherished 
than upon the western borders of 
Scotland. The idea of a diminutive 
though elegant race of beings en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts is, 
perhaps, common to most nations, 
but none have arrayed them in so 
thoroughly an animated and joyous 
spirit as the dwellers of that land of romance and chivalry. 
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Deprived of all cruel and malignant tempers, they seemed 
to delight in friendly deeds and in pleasing interviews 
with their neighbours; they lived a happy life, as all 
ought to do who endeavour to make others happy as 
themselves. Arrayed in green, they assembled under the 
beams of the midnight moon, on the side of some fine sloping 
lawn — like our abbey lawn — on the banks of some sweet 
little rivulet, or in the enchanted seclusion of some woody- 
girdled dell — ^like our Ufford Thickse; — while to mystic strains 
they bounded in the dance, or passed the moments in sportive 
merriment and song. Their little coursers (for being happy 
sprites they could not be happy without horses) are repre- 
sented as being decked out in gorgeous trappings — fine silver 
bells suspended from each band of the plaited mane, which 
rang with every breath of wind, making the most enchanting 
harmony as they rode in procession to their nocturnal haunts. 
They were always of exquisite proportions, and beautiful in 
the extreme. Their ringlets of yellow hair floated over their 
shoulders, and were bound over their brows with combs of the 
purest gold. Their dress consisted chiefly of a mantle of 
green silk, inlaid with eider down, and bound round the waist 
with a garland of wild flowers. Green trews (trousers), 
buttoned with blobs of gems, and silver sandals, formed the 
under part of their dress; over their shoulders hung quivers 
• of the adder^s skin, stored with arrows tipped in flame. A gold 
bow, slung negligently over the left arm, and little scimitars 
of the same metal glistened at their sides. The dress and 
appearance of these tiny revellers is finely portrayed in the 
following bfeautiful stanzas : — 
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Tioj their stature, tinj each featnre. 

Yet are they graceful and fair; 
Their eyes sparkle bri^^ht as diamonds at night, 

And a strange lustre darts through their hair. 

Little bells of heath form the simple wreath 

That round their shoulders twines. 
And a thread of light is the girdle bright. 

That their flowing robe confines. 

All sparkled with dew, that robe of green hue, — 

It was ^roYO in the gossamer's loom ; 
Their purple wings shine, of net-work as fine. 

In the moonbeams, distilling perfume. 

With gold hair is slung, with gold hair is hung. 

O'er their left arms a golden bow ; 
And a shaft tipt with green of a dazzling sheen. 

In a gold quiver hangs below, 

Thus accoutred^ they mounted on steeds fleeter than the 
wind^ whose hoofs of viewless print would not dash the dew 
from the king-cup, or bend the stalk of the tenderest fern. 
Attached to particular spots, which had been held as sacred 
in the annals of fairy-land, they never exchanged them for 
others, unless disturbed by the encroachments of mortal 
habitations, or torn up by the all-devastating ploughi^are. 

Generally speaking, the pigmy- world may be divided into 
four classes : — 

1. The white, or good fairies, who live above ground, 
dancing on the grass (as has been described), or sitting on the * 
leaves of trees — the fairies of the poets. 

2. The dark, or underground fairies — the dwarfs, trolds, 
and hell-folk of the continent^ are veritable wee workers in 
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mines and smithies, and doing good or evil offices as it may 
happen. 

8. The house ot hosKistead fairy — such as Puck, Robin 
Goodfellow, the Nix of Denwark and Norway, the Cobbold 
of Germany, the Brownie df Scotland, and Tomtegubbe, or 
old man of the hoose, in Sweden. 

4. The fourth class comprises the water-fairy, the Kelpie 
of Scotland, and Nix of other countrk% already adverted to. 
This is the most dangerous of all, appewring like a horse, or a 
mermaid, or a beautiful girl, mdA sometimes enticing people 
to their destructicMi. 

The word /airy, in the sense rf a little mau^ a lone being, 
is peculiar to this country, vdA. », as has keen already 
described, the German Cobbold or house-gobfin, delighting 
in doing good, like our Cobbolds. The l^mies were 
supposed by the ancients to people the tiw) ends ui the 
earth, tMt&L and sotslih, where the growth «>f nature is faint 
and stantted. Of the English fairies ii« have the following, 
from a very i^ poem. It is a soDg of the Queen of the 
FairiesB (a liftfle modermzad) : — 



S0NG. 

Como folferw, follow me, 

You &dry selves that be. 

And <ard» Tound the gwen ; 

Come, foTlwr me your ijueen. 

Hand attd hand let's dance around, 
Tor tlairplace is faerie ground. 

L 2 
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When mortals are at rest. 
And snoring in their nest, 
Unheard or nnespied. 
Through key-holes we do glide : 

Over tables, stools, and shelves, 

We trip it with our faerie elves. 

And if the house be foule 
Of platter, dish, or bowle, 
Up-stairs we nimbly creep. 
And find the sluts asleep ; 

Then we pinch their arms and thighs, 

None escapes, nor none espies. 

But if the house be swept. 
And from nncleanness kept. 
We praise the house and maide, 
And surely she is paid ; 

For we do use before we go 

To drop a tester in her shoe. 

Upon the mushroom's head. 

Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of finest wheat 

To munch is what we eat. 

The pearly drops of dew we drink, 
In acorn cup filled to the brinke. 

The tongues of nightingales, 

With slimy juice of snails. 

Betwixt two nut-shells stewed. 

Is meat that's soonest chewed ; 

The brains of rennes and of mice, 
Will make a feast of wondrous price. 

Over the tender grasse, 
So lightly we can passe, 
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Tlie jtmng and tender stalke 

Ne'iP bowB whereon we walke, 

"Not in the morning's dew is seen. 
Overnight where we have been. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly. 

Serve for our minstrels three. 

And sweetly dance awhile, 

Till we the time beguile ; 

And when the mooa calf hides her head. 
The glow-worm lights us into bed. 

Of course " tales '* about fairies are far more common than 
"songs" about them. The following fairy tale has been 
communicated to me by a friend. 

During the great dearth at the commencement of the last 
century, an honest farmer, in the parish of Douglas, who had 
been reduced by the badness of the seasons from business to 
poverty, was about to return home one morning from the 
fields in despair, having sown what little seed he had, which 
was not nearly so much as the ploughed land required. 
While pondering, not knowing what to do, he imagined he 
heard a voice behind him saying— 

" Tak'— and gie 
As gude to me." 

He turned round, and perceived a large sack standing at the 
end of the field, which, when he had opened, he found to be 
full of the most excellent seed-oats. Without hesitation he 
sowed them : the "up-spring" was admirable, and the harvest 
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luxuriant. The former, a wise and prudent man, carefully 
preserved the sack, and as soon as possible filled it full of the 
best grain that his field produced, and set it down on the 
spot where he had received the fairy oats. A voice called out 
to him — 

" Turn round your back, 
While I get my sack." 

The farmer averted his face, and then he immediately loQked 
round, but sack and corn were gone. Things ever after 
prospered with him, for, according to the popular law, 

" Meddle and mell 

Wi* the fiens's spell, 
An* a weirdless wicht yell be ; 

Bat tak' and len* 

Wi' the fairy men, 
Ye'll thrive ay whiU ye dee." 

In the same dearth, and in the same parish, an old woman 
who was nearly famishing for hunger, having tasted no food 
for two or three days, was one morning astonished to find her 
bigonety a kind of bag which she had hung upon her bed-side, 
full of oatmeal. This seasonable supply she attributed to 
some of her benevolent neighbours, who, she imagined, had 
been wishing to give her some little surprise. Notwith- 
standing, however, the care with which she husbanded her 
meal, it by and by was expended, and she was again almost 
reduced to starvation. After passing another day without 
her food, her bigonet was again replenished, which was 
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regularly done "whenever her supply was exhausted, always 
allowing her to remain one day without food. 

Her bigonet was filled so regularly, that at last the old 
woman became secure, and presumed upon the generosity of 
her invisible supporter. She one day baked the whole of her 
supply into cakes, and having by some means procured a little 
butcher's meat, she invited her gossips to a treat. The cakes 
were lying spread on Nannie^s table, and the guests were just 
going to fall to, when, to their utter astonishment, they 
beheld the cakes of their own accord turn upside down, and 
'every one of them became a large withered kail-blade. At 
the same time a voice as loud as thunder uttered these words 
to the terrified Nannie — 

" Never more 
O' mine ye's share ; 
But want and woe 
TiU your deein' day !" 

The guests fled from the house as fast as possible, and Nannie 
became a poor deaf and blind object, driven by poverty to beg 
from door to door. 

Another story has been given to me by an Irish gentleman. 
It is of one Bill Doody, the holder of a small farm in the 
Killarney district, where fairies are abundant. BilPs rent was 
just falling due ; he had not the means of paying it, for things 
had gone cross with him; and yet the "agent" had threatened 
to drive him out of his farm, and " cant every ha'porth ^' he 
had, that is, sell his goods and chattels if he did not pay in 
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the proper time. In deep despair, wondering what in the 
wide world would become of Judy and the grawls (children). 
Bill sat down on the uncomfortable sharp end of a rock by 
the side of Killamey to bewail the hardness of his flinty fate. 
He tried to pour forth a| plaintive a strain as a nightingale, 
by trying a tune; but his voice rather resembled that of a 
Dutch nightingale, that is, a "bull marsh-frog.^' He 
bewailed himself with great energy, nevertheless, and thought 
of the fairies, and wished they would come and help him. 
Now Bill had been a jolly sort of fellow in his way, and it 
was a perfect miracle to find him without whisky ; but one 
day a poor, half-starved-looking mendicant came to his door 
and begged a Q\ip of water. Bill, in the full generosity of his 
heart, gave him a horn of whisky which almost took his breath 
away, and the beggar went away rubbing his stomach, and 
muttering blessings upon the good heart that bate inside 
Billy's red waistcoat. 

Well, Billy was seated, as I said, on the sharp end of a rock 
that commanded a fine view over the Lake of Killamey ; and 
just as he was so sitting he thought he saw coming up from the 
lake the very same beggar to whom he had given the whisky. 
He knew him well, for he was lame of a leg, blind of an eye, 
and had lost his nose. " By the powers,^^ said Billy, as he 
saw the mendicant approach, " I've no whisky for you now ; 
I'm sown up in a bullock's hide, and shall be squeezed to 
death by my agent, bad luck to him." And so Bill told the 
beggar the whole story of his distress, and lamented sorely 
that he had not got a barrel of whisky in the shed. Just as 
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he spoke, however, he heard a thundering noise overhead, 
and from the rocks above a keg of whisky came rolling 
as nate as anything. It stopped when it got to the feet 
of Bill, who soon started the bung with his shillelah, and 
the two got exceedingly merry with the whisky, till at 
last the mendicant threw a purse of gold into Bill's old hat, 
and parted company in the twinkling of an eye. As he 
'* bolted '' he called out, " Pay the fellow his rent, and I will 
take care it shall do him no good.'' These words were lost 
upon Bill, who was insensible to anything but the sight of the 
gold. He looked around in vain for his benefactor, then he 
looked at the gold, and at last ''pocketed the aflFront," as he 
said, and buttoned it up also. 

Next day Bill Doody went to pay his rent, and being 
mighty independent with his money had a sharp skirmish 
with his agent about taking oflF his hat ; the agent asking 
him if he knew to whom he was talking; to which Billy 
replied by observing that he was talking to another man's 
flunkey. "Do you know, sir," said Mr. Agent, with his face 
of a pickled- cabbage hue, "that my grandfather was a lord?" 
" By Jabez then," said Billy, " if I had chosen a grandfather 
I would have had an ' emperor,' " all the while keeping his 
hat as firmly on his head as a quaker. He threw down the 
gold; the agent was glad to get it, and having counted it over 
gave Bill a receipt for it, with which Bill Doody strutted off 
as " proud as a cat of her whiskers." Shortly afterwards the 
agent, going to his desk, was confounded at beholding a heap 
of gingerbread cakes in the place where he had deposited the 
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'^ yellow boys/^ He raved, and declared they were real 
gingerbread cakes, marked with the king's head, and Bill 
Doody had the receipt in his pocket. It was a fairy's fairing, 
and the agent determined, much to his credit, to keep the 
secret, as a still tongue makes a Y Z. 
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BOWS AND ARROWS, BALLS, AND OTHER SPORTS. 




BOW is a very ancient 
.^yeapon indeed, for in the most 
Diicicnt monuments that have ever 
been discovered we find a represen- 
tation of it. On the Assyrian, Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and 
Eoman monuments we find it engraved. However, archery, 
as a " study proper,'' does not seem to have been introduced 
before the time of William the Conqueror, and it appears to 
have gradually extended until the reign of Edward III., when 
an order was issued to the sheriffs of most of the English counties 
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for providing five hundred white bows, and five hundred 
bundles of arrows for the then intended war against France. 
We had no vohmteers then, but the French never dared to 
come ; they were a&aid of our bows and arrows, as they now 
will be of our rifles. 

Those who have read English history well know that at the 
famous battle of Cressy the English bow did good service. 
But you must know that there are two kinds of bows, the long- 




bow, and the cross-bow, or arbalest, and their relative merits 
were tested by the following circumstance : — Previously to 
the engagement there fell a heavy shower of rain, which is 
said to have much damaged the cross-bows of the French, or 
perhaps the strings of them. Now the long-bow when 
unstrung may be very conveniently covered, so as to prevent 
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the rain from injuring it by relaxing the string, whereas the 
cross-bow from its very construction repels the idea of a 
case. 

The form of the long-bow is familiar to every boy, but a 
cross-bow such as our forefathers used requires a little 
description. The cross-bow was much shorter than the long- 
bow, and was fastened upon a stock or handle, and discharged 
by means of a catch or trigger, which probably gave rise to 
the lock upon the modem musket — which is now one of the 
bygones. 

In the battles in which the English were engaged, sometimes 
against the French, and at other times against the Scotch, 
for so many centuries, the long-bow was Ite naost valued of all 
the English arms. In the sanguinary kmim^ fougiiit between 
the EngUBLsnd the S<!otch at Homilden,. i& 14011^ the men 
at arms araandy struck a blow, but were mere qnctators of 
the valour ami victory of the archers. The Ead of Douglas, 
who conEnandiBd the Scottish army in that aoidon, enraged at 
seeing his waem fibUksif thiick around him by showers of arrows, 
and trusting i^D'&e^odbBH of his armour, which had been 
three years making, accompanied by about eighty lords, 
knights, and gentlemen in complete armour, rushed forward 
and attacked the English archers sword in hand : but he had 
soon reason to repent his rashness. The English arrows were 
so sharp and strong, and discharged with so much force, that 
no armour could repel them. The Earl of Douglas, after 
receiving five wounds, was made prisoner, and all his brave 
companions were either killed or taken. 
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In the reign of Edward IV. an act passed, that every 
Englishman and Irishman shall have an English bow of 
his own height, which is directed to be made of yew, wych, 
hazel, ash or awbum, or any other seasonable tree, according 
to their power. In the reign of Henry VIII., an act of 
parliament obliged every man to exercise shooting with 
the long-bow, and also to keep a bow with arrows continually 
in his house. Fathers and guardians were commanded to 
teach the male children the use of the long-bow, and to have 
at all times bows provided for them, as soon as they arrived at 
the age of seven years ; and masters were ordered to find bows 
for their apprentices, and to compel them to learn to shoot 
with them at holidays and other convenient times. 

Henry VIII. having appointed a great match of archery at 
Windsor, a citizen of London, named Barlow, an inhabitant 
of Shoreditch, joined the archers, and excelled them aU. The 
king was so pleased with his performance that he gave him 
in jest the title of "Duke of Shoreditch,'' and this title the 
captain of the London archers retained for a long while after- 
wards. In 1583, in the reign of good Queen Bess, a grand 
shooting match was held in London, and the captain of the 
archers, assuming the title of Duke of Shoreditch, summoned 
a suite or retinue of mock nobility under the titles of Marquis 
of Islington, Earl of Clerkenwell, Baron of Hoxton, and Duke 
of Pancras. May we in the well-formed rifles have our Diike 
of Melton, Marquis of Ufif(H:d, Earl of Martlesham, Viscount 
Bredfield, and Lords Grundesburg, Alderton, and Shottisham. 

The aforesaid grand muster of nominal nobility, meeting 
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together at the appointed time with their several companies, 
proceeded in a pompous march from Merchant Tailors' Hall, 
in number about three thousand. There were two magnificent 
buglers, almost equal to our own " Allen," while 942 of the 
archers had chains of pure gold about their necks. This 
splendid company was guarded by 4000 whifflers and 
billmen. They passed through Broad Street, the residence 
of their captain, whose name is not given, but it might 
have been William de Martin, and thence into their fields 
in the neighbourhood of Finsbury, where, having performed 
several evolutions, they shot at a target. 

That the old English archers were good shots none can 
deny ; that our rifle volunteers may be so none can doubt. 
We all glory in the deeds of bold Robin Hood, and his merry 
men all clad in Lincoln green. The butts or targets set up 
by the king's archers were censured by the bold Cloudsley as 
being too large for any one but a learner to shoot at. He, 
therefore, set up two hazel rods at 400 yards distance from 
each other. Standing at one he shot at the other, and cleft it 
in two.^ The king, being much surprised at this performance, 
told him he was the best archer he ever saw. Cloudsley, to 
show that his skill was not yet sufficiently known, proposed to 
exhibit a more astonishing proof of it. He bound his eldest 
son, who was only seven years old, to a stake, and placed an 
apple on his head. He then turned the child^s face from him 
that he might not be intimidated by seeing the arrow directed 
toward him, and charged him not to move. Six score paces 
were measured from the stake ; Cloudsley took his station, and 
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Then drew out a fayre brode arrowe, 

Hys bow wag great and longe. 
He set that arrowe in his bowe, 

That was both stjffe and stronge. 
Then Cloudsley cleft the apple in two. 

As many a man might se. 
Our Gods forbode, saydo the kynge. 

That thon sholde shote at me. 

Arclieryj which had been ^adually dyiDg away^ was revived 
a few years agOj by a number of our Euglish ladies and 
gentlemen. Let us hope thatj instead of devoting so much 
time to this amusementj they Tvill help on the Volunteer 
movementj and that our "^Kifles" will surpass the old 
English bowmen. 



BALL FLAY. 

There are few exercises more delightful and invigorating 
than games played with ball in the open air. It is exhilarating 
to sec the noble game of '' Foot Ball" played at Han well 
College, Every muscle is exerted in the sport } the eye is 
accurately directed to a particular spotj and the attention of 
all the players is fully aroused. Unlike many otlier games^ it 
is seldom that wrangling or churlish feelings are engendered 
by the course of the sport, and there can be no doubt that 
the physical powers are strengthened by the exercise^ while a 
spirit of emulation of " give and take^^ is kept up to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

EaU gamea among our boy great great great great grand- 
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fathers were more numerous tban they are now. Besides 
^' catch ball," and "palm ball/' which we now have, our old 
juvenfles had then "Balloon ball/' then "Stool ball/' then 
" Goff/' or " Pall-mall/' and then " Ring baU." 

"Balloon ball" consisted of a large ball of leather filled 
with air, which was struck about by a bracer of wood over 
bounds and back again for a certain number of times^ between 
two parties ; the victors being those who had got over the 
bounds the ofkenest within a given period. 

Stool ball was practised much in tiie northern parts of 
England. It consisted in simply setting a stool upon the 
ground, and one of the players taking his place before it, while 
hh antagonist, standing at a distance, tossed the ball with the 
intention of striking the stool, and this it was the business of 
the former to prevent, by beating it away with the hand, 
reckoning one for the game to every stroke of the ball. If, on 
the contrary, it should be missed by the hand and touch the 
stool, the players changed places. " I believe the same also 
happens," says Strutt, " if the person who threw the ball can 
catch and retain it, when driven back before it reaches the 
ground." The conqueror at this game was he who struck 
the ball most times before it reached the stool. 

Trap ball as formerly played differed from the plan 
pursued in the present day. The trap was on an elevated 
stand of three feet in height, being nothing more than a 
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*wooden spoon placed on a hinge and working in a kind of 
wooden fork. There seems to be this advantage in the old 
mefliod^ that the player need not stoop to strike the trap. 

GoPF. — ^This gsDie was usually performed with a straight bat 
made of ash^ about four feet six inches in kogth, and curved at 
the bottom. The ball was small but exceedingly hard. There 
were generally two players, each of which had his bat and ball. 
The game consisted in driving the ball into certain holes made 
in the ground ; he who achieved this the soonest, or in the 
smallest number of strokes, obtained the victory. 

Pall-mall. — This was a game very fashionable and popular, 
and from the playing of which near the parks Pali-Mall 
derives its name. In it a ImJI was struck by a mallet through 
a high arch of iron, and iSie game was won by the player who 
>could do it with the fewest blows. Charles II. and his court 
were in the habit of indulging in ihk sport in the place above 
alluded to, the name of which was, like that of the game, 
originally Pall-Maille. 

Ring ball. — This game was played as follows. A long 
alley or playground was made, and a ring fastened into 
the earth at equal distances from the sides of the alley. The 
ring was made to turn easily upon a swivel, and the two flat 
sides were distinguished from each other. If the ball passed 
through the one it was said to be lawful, and the player went 
on, — but if through the other it was unlawful, and he was 
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obliged to beat the ball back until such time as he caused it 
io pass to the lawful side. This done he proceeded to the 
bottom of the ground, where there was an arch of iron, 
through which it was necessary for the ball to be passed. He 
who executed his task with the smallest number of blows to 
4;he ball won the game. 
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A^D WHAT THEY DID AT HANWELL COLLEGE, AND IN THE 
WAR OF SWITZERLAND. 




Graiul Review of the Volun- 
teers in Hyde Park was in- 
deed a glorious sight. It 
gladdened many eyes, and 
:^ warmed many a heart, and 
A J inspired many a mind with 
^ a patriotic love of our be- 
loved country and no less 
beloved Queen. Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort 
was not more to be lauded and admired 
than Victoria in Hyde Park on the 23rd 
of Juucj 18G0. Long may this loyal 
feeling exist in the hearts of her subjects ! 

It 13 most gratifying still further to 
observe that the *' Boys/^ as well as the 
men^ are beginning to take up the Volunteer movement. 
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and that Westminster and Eton, and Harrow and Hanwell^ 
are mustering their forces. Every boy now longs to be a 
*' Spartan/^ and to emulate the noble deeds of the heroic 
ages; and from what I saw at the last-named place, the other 
day, I should say that Spartans will be as plentiful as black- 
berries by the time the blackberries come in, and heroes will 
be counted, as hob-nails are, by the hundred. 

I will tell you why I think so. I went to Hanwell to see 
the Volunteer Company of Students, and a very efficient set 
of fellows they are. There are sixty or seventy of them, with 
their captains, lieutenants, ensigns, and subaltern officers, 
under the drill of a very efficient sergeanit of the line; and it 
was with pleasure that I beheld them go through their 
'^ manoeuvres,'' which they did in a manner highly creditable 
to themselves. They went through their " extension move- 
ments," and " dressings,'' '* facings," " marchings," " double 
marchings," '^ marching in line," "wheeling," andthcKke, 
and might have competed even with the best-driUed com^ 
panics in the kingdom. 

Prince Charles Louis, son of the unfortunate Louis XVI.^ 
was convinced of the use that might be made of a regiment 
of boy-volunteers. He raised one when he was only eight 
years old, and it was named after him, and called the Regiment 
du Dauphin. It was composed of boys between the ages of 
ten and fourteen, who went through all the evolutions of a 
regular regiment, and it is said that some of these boys so- 
distinguished themselves as to be considered the best shots in. 
the kingdom. 
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It is good for '^ HanwelP' to have been one of the first to 
set the example of school and college yolunteers ; and it is to 
be hoped the Hanwellian plan will be followed by most other 
schools in the kingdom. Why should not '^ military drill^* 
form a part of the education of every boy? Boys have done 
great things in their way. It w^ during the struggle for 
independence between the heroic Swiss and the tyrannical 
Austrians, that *' Theodore Straunten/' a youth of seven- 
teen^ with an energy which has never been surpassed^ raised 
a regiment of sharp-shooters three hundred strongs composed 
entirely of boys between the ages of twelve and seventeen* 
These boy-vciunteers were well drilled, trained, and appointed,, 
and took their position by the side of the other noble de- 
fenders oi thdr country in 1759, when the Austrian power 
determined to reduce them to slavery. 

The Austrian army, upwards of fifty thousand strong, was^ 
advancing through the passes of the Alps, spreading ruin aad 
devastation on every side. Villages and towns were biasing,, 
thousands were dying of famine, and wives, mothers, and 
children were exposed to all the fury of the vile and ruthless- 
soldiery. The Swiss had formed themselves into organised 
bands of volunteers, relying almost entirely on the use of the 
rifle wherewith to irepel their cruel and powerful foe. It was 
on the 29th of September that no less than five detachments- 
of the Austrian forces poured like streams ctf poison through 
the ravines, rodLs, and defiles of the Alps, with a view to the 
utter ettennination of the Swiss nation. But they were 
^ bravely met. The sharp-shooters attacked them from the tops* 
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of the hills, the clefts of the rocks, the coverts of the heather, 
and every place of vantage, and the Austrian blood dyed 
deeply every mountain stream. On one particular occasion 
a brave battalion of the Swiss were driven upon an open 
plateau, and speedily surrounded by the Austrian forces, and 
a terrific slaughter commenced. The Swiss fought, as usually 
they did, with the utmost bravery; but they were out- 
numbered by seven to one of their foes, who kept pressing 
upon them from every point. Their ruin would have been 
certain, but at the critical moment young Theodore brought 
up unexpectedly his '^ Boy Volunteers/' From a hundred 
points at once they opened a deadly fire. The Austrians fell 
by scores; they were for a moment paralyzed — then they 
wavered — then they were seized by a panic — the Swiss turned 
upon them — the boy-volunteers redoubled their fire — and then 
it was that the Austrians fled in confusion. They were 
followed by a rush from all sides, and were '^knocked over*' 
by thousands headlong from rock to rock, their dead bodies 
blocking up the mountain torrents, which seemed to run 
blood. 

This ^^boy movement is no fable in the history of the 
struggles of the Swiss for their independence; and should 
ever this country be attacked by the foe, let us hope that every 
one, whether man or boy, will turn out to do their country 
service. '^ Children in arms'' there will always be, no doubt, 
but without them we shall have men and boys with ^^ arms in 
their hands," ever ready to repel the invader ; and the school 
volunteer movement will do a great deal in the service — for in 
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:a few years boys will be turned into men, and men^ let ns 
hope, into heroes — should there ever be an occasion for the 
display of their prowess, which I trust there never will be ; 
for, after all, there is nothing like peace and quietness, 
brotherly love, and neighbourly afiTection. 
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THE NOBLE GAME OF FALCONRY. 



rour En^sh daji falconry^ or Hawking^ was called one 
of the first delights and pleasureft of all iioblemen and 
gentlemen, and trae it is thai pcrsoHs mt Ugk rank rarely 
appeared without tbeir dogs and their Iwidai when abroad^ 
and even took their hawks witfc Aem when they went to 
battle. Nay, thqr even brongM Hkemk into the ehurch, and 
there dispcarted themselves, as it were, in state, aBd (rfken to 
the confiiaioii of tiie Chto^ 

Knights, ladies^ kiigi^ queens, princes^ aye, and emperors, 
indeed every impoitHiit parson^ was fond of hoEwking. And 
there was no emt-iour anEosemarit in which the finr sex joined 
to so giesl an cxlRit aft hawking^ They not enly accom- 
panied gezEtlemeB to the sport, bat often practised it by them* 
selves. HawkJBf was forbidden to the clergy as a vain and 
profitless amusement ; but^ nevertheless, the old abbots and 
the higher dignitaries did as they wist, while the poor clerks 
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and monks^ wheu they went aatray^ paid the penalties^ on the 
principle that one man may steal a sheep^ while the other may 
not look over the hedge. 

Many of our English kings were very fond of this sport. 
Edward III., according to Proissart, had with him in his 
armjj i^hen he invaded France, thirty Mconei's oa horse- 
back, who bad change of his hawkis, and every day he either 
hunted or hawked, as his fancy led him. In Prance there 
iras an officer called the Grand Falconer, as there still is in 
England, who was a person erf much importance. His annual 
salary was fcur tlioosand flarins. He was attended by fifty 
gentlemen aod fifty attendant fiilcouers. He was allowed to 
keep three hundred hawk a. He licensed every vendor of 
hawks in the kingdom, and received a tax on every bird sold. 
When the king of France rode out on public occasions, the 
Grand Falconer attended him. 

Of course hawka were in those days valued at a high piice. 
At the commencement of the seventeenth century a goshawk 
and tassel hawk were ioM for one hundred; marks, which were 
equal to ft hiaEBidied and f\ity ^undi» ia our days. In the- 
eighth year of Edward IIL the king of Scortlaud sent him 
a falcon mm m pre^emL, vMch he not only most graciously 
received J but rewarded the falconer who brought it with 
a donation of fouty shilMngsi — & proof of the high value of 
the bird. 

The manner in which hawking was indulged in wm either 
on horseback or on foot^ as occajsion required — on horseback 
when in the open fields or open countryj and on foot when in. 
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•woods and forests. In following the hawk on foot, it was 
usual for the sportsman to have a stout pole with him, to 




assist him in leaping over little rivulets and ditches, which 
might otherwise retard his progress. And thus we learu 
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from an historical fact related by Hall, that Henry VIIL 
pursuing his hawk on foot at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire^, 
attempted, with the assistance of his pole, to jump over a 
ditch which was half full of muddy water. The pole broke, as 
well it might, with the weight of the fat king, who fell witk 
his head into the mud, where he would have been stifled, hadi 
not a footmaii, who was near at hand, leaped into the ditch* 
and released his majesty from his perilous situation. 

The training of a hawk is a remarkable exercise of per- 
severance, VLS the bird is not by nature a trainable bird, its. 
natural habits being for freedom. Hawks are sometimes^ 
taken from the nest, and at other times captured in a half- 
grown state, and then disciplined. The objects which the 
falconer has in view are, — to accustom the bird to settle on 
his fist — to spring when he throws him off— to know his. 
voice — the whistling, the singing, or any other signal from 
the falconer — and to return when called. At first they are 
tied with a string about thirty fathoms in length, to prevent 
them from flying away, from which they are not released till, 
they are completely disciplined, and return at the proper call 
or signal. For this purpose they must be lured. The lure 
is a piece of red stuff or wool, on which are fixed a bill^ 
talons, and wings. To this is also fastened a piece of flesh, 
on which the bird feeds, and the lure is thrown out to hinu 
When the trainer intends to reclaim or recall the bird, the 
sight of food brings him back, and in time the voice will be 
sufficient. 

When the falconers accustom the hawk to fly at a kite^ it. 
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beron^ or a pigeon^ they change the feathers^ &c. of the lure 
to that of the game to which he is to be devoted. Wlwn 
this is a kite, they fix the bill and feathers of that Inrd to ihe 
hue, and so of the rest ; and^ in order to entice the Inrd to 
his object, thqr fasten beneath the feathers of the lure the 
flesh of a chicken or other fowl, occasionally seasoned with 
sugar and spices, marrow, and other delicacies. Thus he is 
prepared for springing at real game. 

Having been thus accustomed to a month's exercise in 
a field or garden, the bird is then tried in open ground, with 
little bells fsustened to his feet, in order to give information of 
his motions. He is always capped or hooded, that he may 
^ee no object but his game ; and as soon as the dogs either 
stop or spring the game, the falconer unhoods the bird and 
tosses him in the air after his prey. 

The various motions of tibe falcon in the air aff(»d miH^h 
diversion. At length he descends, and swoops upon his prey 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and bears it to his master, who 
recalls him. On these first essays he is presented with the 
Heck and other parts of the bird, as a reward. These 
gratuities, and the caresses of the falconer, animate the bird 
to the performance of his duty, and prevent him &om 
*' bearing away his bells,'' that is, from flying off and not 
returning, 

I have said that the hawk is sometimes taken from the 
nest, and at other times is caught when full-grown. The 
mode of catching the full-grown hawk is remarkable. If a 
falcon is pursuing his flight through the air, he will not 
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descend to an immovable and lifeless bait on the ground. 
For this reason the experienced falconer fixes in the centre 
of his net a pulley, or a strong iron wire bent, with a ring, 
through which he passes a string sixty or eighty feet long, 
and at its extremity ties by its legs a live pigeon; and, as 
the falcon sometimes flies so high be not to be seen, the 
sportsman is informed of his motions by means of a butcher 
bird, which is fastened by a string tied to a stick near the 
neck. By its movements this bird indicates the kind of hawk 
hovering above. If it be a buzzard, or any kind of slug^sh 
hawk, the butcher bird's motions are but slight^ but if it 
suddenly flies down and hides itself^ it is a sign that some 
large falcon is above, and the falconer then lets out hi a 
pigeon, whose apparent state of liberty soon attracts the 
sight of the falcon. It approaches readily ; the man witli- 
draws the pigeon^ and after a short interval lets it out again. 
The second appearance of the pigeon always irritates the 
falcon, which darts upon it as its prey, and is consequently 
caught in the net. 

Hawking is altogether a relic of '^ olden times/* It is still 
kept up by the Hereditary Grand I'alconer of E^ugland on a 
small scale. 
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THE BLACKBIRD, 




VERYBODY knows a blackbird^ 
therefore no description is neces- 
sary ; and his rich and powerful 
notes are so often heard in the 
streets of a town that he contrives 
-- to make some noise in the world, 
and therefore is a popular cha* 
^ racter — but its song is never so 
pleasing as when heard in the 
woods. In such situations tho- 
blackbird commences his song very early in the season. To- 
wards evening, and very early in the morning, it comes abroad, 
and roams about the low marsh grounds for food. It is a shy 
bird, and is said to spy the fowler at a great distance. Wheik 
singing on the top of a low bush it suddenly ceases on the 
approach of a footstep, and drops through the bush, jslipping^ 
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througli the brandies with the greatest ease^ and making its 
way among the densest under-foliage. 

The blackbird leads a solitary life^ except at the breeding 




season. This commences early^ and it is not uncommon to 
see young ones at the beginnfng of May. The blackbird 
builds generally in a thick bush^ such as holly or hawthorn^ or 
an ivied tree. If the birds wish to commence operations before 
the trees and bushes afford any shelter^ as in backward 
springs^ they sometimes make their nest in a tuft of long grass^ 
near a tree or hedge. The outside of the nest is formed of 
grass^ straw^ and small roots and moss^ worked up with clay or 
mud^ and lined with the softest materials that can be found. 

N 
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The birds generally get it made in a week. The female then 
deposits in it four or five eggs of a greenish blue colour, with 
dark coloured markings. She sets very closely, and her mate 
brings her food, and sometimes shares with her in her labours. 
Blackbirds' nests are often found very near houses, and the old 
bird has been known to set dose within a few yards of human 
dwellings ; but generally they are secluded, and the old birds 
are very jealous of intrusion. 

Young blackbirds are hearty feeders, and keep their parents 
on the alert to supply them with food. A great number of 
worms and caterpillars are carried to the nest, and the young 
ones thrive well on this food. As soon as they are old 
enough to mmiage for themselves they separate from each 
other and from their parents, and pursue their search after 
food in the jboe^ where it most abounds, adding to their 
insect diet all aort» of berries and fmijt^ 

Blackbirds have two or three broods in liie season, accord- 
ing to the nature of the situation. In cold part;s of the 
country, or in late summers, they may have but one brood,, 
and in this case the song does* not begin until the season is 
considerably advanced. When they breed two or three times^ 
the song is continuous through the whole summer. At the 
close of that season the moulting commences. 

Towards autumn blackbirds cease to sing, and in general 
proceed to emigrate. Yet there are many that remain through 
the winter, roosting in hedges and sheltered spots, and coming^ 
into shrubberies and gardens in search of the snails which may 
still be found there. They also feed on the berries of liie ivy,. 
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holly, mountain ash, &c. In severe wmters they will come 
to our thresholds with the sparrow tribe. 

There are many rara aves among blackbirds. Some ha¥& 
been found quite white, some of a yellowish rose colour; 
some have been pied, some freckled, and others of xaany 
colours ,* but their common colour, as we all know, is- of a 
beautiful black. They were hehl in high estimation 9xnsfa^ 
the Romans, who fatted them for the table in immense aviarieSk. 

The rich fuU-toned song of the blackbird \& almost toa 
powerful for a cage ; but it is, nevertheless, the cause of the 
capture of the bird. The wicker prison is kept in the ojfexk 
air, and a single blackbird is quite enough for one street, imi} 
generally becomes the annoyance of some of the dwellers 
therein. When at liberty this bird sings only during the 
summer season, but in a cage it sings all the year. 

The blackbird has a good memory, and shows in a alight 
degree a talent for " mocking.^^ Near a clergyman^s house 
in Suffolk a blackbird was in the habit of '^ crowing'^ eisactljr 
in the same manner as the common cock, and nearly aa Loud. 
Perched upon the top bough of an ash tree, it might be seen 
crowing away, and only resuming for a second or two it& 
natural song. When the cocks from a neighbouring farm 
answered it, the little bird seemed delighted. 

This power of imitation in the blackbird makes it a still 
more desirable prize to those who are fond of teaching arti- 
ficial strains to birds. Like the bullfinch, if properly trained,, 
it will learn two or three airs, and sing them without confusion. 

Persons wishing to bring up young blackbirds should take 

N 2 
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them in the nest as soon as they are feathered. They may be 
fed at first with a liquid paste made of steeped breads yolk of 
egg, and bruised hemp seed ; afterwards with bruised wheat, 
minced meat, and different fruits and berries. 

The blackbird's cage should be a loose one, and he ought 
to occupy it alone, as he is a quarrelsome bird. But they do 
very well indeed in a capacious aviary amongst other birds ; 
and if space and other matters be provided, then they will 
build their own nests, and bring up their own young. I should 
always advise aviaries rather than cages, bs these have less the 
appearance of prison cells, and in them the dear birds feel less 
their loss of liberty. 

Blackbirds are subject to some diseases, but the principal 
is the pip, which is an inflammation and abscess of a gland on 
the rump of the bird, whence the oil is manufactured by 
which it cleans its feathers. The cure for this is to pierce it 
when it is ripe, so as to let out the matter. A little chalk 
should be kept in the bird's water, as it favours the production 
of bone. Blackbirds in their native state take spiders as a 
purgative, therefore these may be offered them occasionally, 
imd they will take them greedily. 
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HE robin, or robin redbreast, 
is one of our sweetest war- 
blers, and is at the same time 
one of our home companions. 
It is often seen at our doors, 
both in summer and winter, 
and approaches us with a con- 
fidence known to no other 
bird. In spring the robin re- 
turns to woods and thickets, 
and there constructs its nest with moss and dried leaves, 
intermixed with hair, and lined with feathers. It is placed 
near the ground, by the roots of trees, and sometimes in old 
buildings. During the time of incubation the male sits at a con- 
venient spot overhead, and makes the woods resound with his 
song. The hen bird lays four or five eggs of a dull white, 
with reddish spots. As soon as the young birds have attained 
their full plumage they prepare for their departure from the 
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woods and thickets ; but it is strange that the robin lives in a, 
state of continual hostility with its own tribe, and is both 
» petulant and pugnacious. 




■■^^f ■ '^-■^■■-- 



^^- ^J^lh'^r, 




Most of the soft-billed birds, such as the nightingale, the 
swallow, and the titmouse, leave us in the winter, when their 
insect food is no longer found in abundance ; but the redbreast 
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'Continues with us the whole year, and endeavours to support 
himself in the dead of winter by entering those places which 
4tre warm and comfortable, and where insects are most 
numerous ; and thus he hovers round our doors, and becomes 
a partaker of our bounty in the frost and snow. 

If a brood of young robins should be taken, (and nobody 
but impious pcrsoiis take such^ for the robia is a sacred bird, 
and briags ill luck upon those who do it harm), or if a poor 
little robin should be foundj which has been jerked out 
of its nest by the cuckoo, it may be fed at first on a paste of 
soft bun or biscuit, and afterwards on sheep's head and egg 
cat small. If brought up in a cage they should be kept very 
clean and nice, and fed with the same food that ia gtven to 
the woodlarkp They should also have frequently insect food, 
■such as ear wigs J spiders, and the like. 
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HE wren is a very little passerine bird, 
whose length is but three inches and a 
half. It is very common in England^ 
braving our severest winters, which it 
helps to cheer by its sprightly notes. 
During the winter it, like the robin 
approaches near the dwellings of man, 
and takes refuge in barns, hay-stacks, 
or out-houses, or runs about nimbly 
among the shrubs close to our thresh- 
olds. In the spring it betakes itself to the woods, where it 
builds on the ground in a low bush^ and sometimes on the 
turf near the trunk of a tree, or in a hole in the wall. Its- 
nest is constructed with much art, and is of an oval shape, with 
one small aperture in the side for an entrance. And if even 
this be denied him, he will find some hole, comer, or cre- 
vice about the house, bam, or stables, so as not to be easily 
distinguished from them. The female lays from ten to six- 




C5.-- 
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teen or eighteen eggs^ which are white^ thinly sprinkled with 
small reddish spots. 




The little wren ought to be taken with the nest^ and brought 
up in it^ upon the same food that is given to the nightingale; 
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but I should advise my young readers to have nothing to do 
with Robin Redbreasts or Jenny Wrens. They are best seen 
in their friendly visits to our hearths and homes, and look 
better tapping at our window panes, as they often do, for a 
few crumbs, than they can possibly do in " cages of confine- 
ment/' Let us do all we can to make the meanest of 
Ood's creatures happy. Let the sociable birds be sociable, 
^nd let the free inhabitants of the air enjoy as much of Gt)d's 
glorious sunshine and His goodness as they can. 
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THE SONG-THRUSH (tuedus mtsicits). 




^HE «oi^-tSflnrih {Tardus 
fnusious), *fhe sweat singer^ 
m so familiar io ns in all 
jpaoBkB^vS Thi^anB, jfaat it is 
~-- Tsnlen ito deaoEtfaelbim. It 
iis cnB of ithe smiBleBt of 
Sodiiah^Dbn^hBB. In Scot- 
land 4t is (oalkd the xqavis. 
In Britain it is a resident 
bird, but on the Continent it 
is migratory. In summer, the nortbi of Europe is a great, 
retreat of the thrush, for there a great portion of its surface 
beyond the pine forests, is covered with extensive tracks of 
juniper, the berries of which are ripe in summer. When the 
snow arrives, which it does very suddenly, and in great 
quantities, the birds are driven southwards to more favourable 
•climates. So abundant are these birds along the shores of the 
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Baltic^ that it has been stated that little short of two hun- 
dred thousand have been captured in one season. 

The nest of the thrush is generally fixed in some thick 
hedge^ and is formed externally by moss and fibres^ and lined 
internally with day. The eggs^ generally five or six, are of 
a pale bluish green colour^ with small spots of rust colour and 




black. During the hatching the male bird is very attentive. 
to his mate. 

Thrushes feed chiefly on slugs, worms, and snails, of which^ 
particularly the latter, they destroy such numbers that they de- 
serve to be held in especial esteem by gardeners, and to be for- 
given if, when there is a scarcity of this diet, they make free 
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fwith the gooseberries and currants. It is very amusing to 
watch the proceedings of several of these birds, as they scour 
the new-mown lawn early in the morning in search of food. 
Watch an old thrush pounce down on a lawn moistened with 
tlew or rain. At first he stands motionless, apparently thinking 
of nothing at all, his eye vacant, or with unmeaning gaze. 
Suddenly he bends his ear on one side, makes a glancing sort 
of dart with his head and neck, gives perhaps one or two hops, 
and then stops again, listening attentively, and his eye glis- 
tening with attention and animation ; his beak almost touching 
the ground, he draws back his head, as if to make a determined 
peck. Again he pauses, listens again, — pauses, hops perhaps 
-once or twice, scarcely moving his position, — ^then is once more 
motionless as a stuffed bird. But he knows what he is about, 
for, after another moment^s pause, having ascertained that all 
is right, he pecks away with might and main, and soon draws 
out a large worm, which his fine sense of hearing has informed 
him was not far off, and which his hops and previous peckings 
had attracted to the surface, to escape the approach of what 
the poor worm might have feared — his ground enemy, the mole* 
The following interesting fact I have from a source upon 
which I can place full reliance. My friend observed last 
summer two common thrushes frequenting the shrubs on the 
green in his garden. From the slendemess of their forms, 
and the freshness of their plumage, they were pronounced to 
be birds of the preceding summer. There was an association 
and friendship between them that called our attention to their 
actions. One of them seeitied ailing or feeble from some 
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bodily accident^ for^ though it hopped about^ it appeared 
unable to obtain a sufficiency of food. Its companion^ an 
active, sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms or 
bruised snails, when they mutually partook of the banquet, 
and the ailing bird would wait patiently, understand the 
actions, and expect the assistance of the other. This procedure- 
was continued for some days, but after a time we missed the 
fostered bird, which probably died, or met with some fatal 
accident. 

The thrush is very early in song, which conmiences towards 
the end of January ; and, as there are two or three broods in 
the year, the song continues till the beginning of October, or 
at least, thrushes are always to be heard between these 
periods. The trill of the thrush is a very delightful one, and 
is commenced earlier in the morning, and continued later in 
the evening than that of most other birds. The character of 
its song is truly English, and there is a bold, natural, and 
free feeling of rustic vigour about it, which gives it a more 
homely and hearty interest in all parts of the country than 
the song of any other bird. The thrush is especially erne of 
the birds of plenty; its blithe and varied song is never heard 
amid desolation ; and if you hear a thrush, you have not very 
far to go before you come to a human dwelling. 

When kept in confinement, a very large cage is necessary 
for the health and comfort of the thrush, that it may be able 
to take exercise without injuring its feathers. If possible, the 
cage should be three and a half feet long, and nearly as many 
high. Oatmeal moistened with milk i& very suitable food for 
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this bird. It may also be fed with a paste made with crambB^ 
of breads rape seed or hemp seed bruised^ or meat cut small. 
Grapes and other fruits are given by way of variety. A plen- 
tiful supply of water is requisite both for bathing and drinking, 
When these birds are taken old, it is very difficult to make 
them eat their food, and many die in consequence. Alas ! 
they know the sweets of liberty. In a wild state, they like to 
bathe in company, and assemble sometimes to the number of 
ten or twelve at once by a particular call. The first which 
finds a convenient stream, and wishes to go to it, cries in a 
tone of surprise or joy, " Sik, sik, sik, sik, tsae, tsae, tsae /' 
immediately all in the neighbourhood reply together and repair- 
to the place. Thej do not enter the bath, however, without 
much circumspection, and seldom venture till they have seen a 
red-breast bathe without danger ; but the first that ventures ia^ 
soon followed by the others^ which begin to quarrel if there^ 
be not room enough for all the bathers. Water traps are 
sometimes employed to take these birds^ and this explains their 
circumspection and caution. 

With care and attention, the thrush may be preserved in 
captivity (alas, captivity !) for seven or eight jeaxs. Seven or 
eight years to look through, the bars of one's prison-house ! 
to see the bright sun, the green fields, and to hear the joyoua 
insects humming through the air. Hi^py boys must they be 
Nirho can look upon ^ Thruriiy ^' eaged, prisoned, and confined^ 
and see the daily trenu»rof hi» wtngs, as he Longs to use them 
in his native element, the blessed air. Surely the Austrians 
with their dungeons, and their chains, bolts, and bars, must 
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be a happy governing race ! But soft ! there is a mavis now 
trilling in the holly of Holly Lodge. 

Hark how the air rings ! 

'Tis the mavis siaga. 
And merrily, merrily soimds his voice, 
Calling on vallies and hills to rejoice ; 

For winter is past, 

And the stormy hlast 
Is going away to the northward at last ; 
Sing on, then, sweet mavis, amid my old holly ; 
Thy song in my ears, I shan't die melancholy. 
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STORY OF GREEN EYE AND YELLOW EYE. 



YOU have often heard of dwarfs, and perhaps seen the 
renowned General Tom Thumb, but he is not one of 
the dwarfs belonging to mythology. These are said to be 
found in Norway, or among the Finnic inhabitants of 
Scandinayia. In the Edda, or Northern Pantheon, the 
^dwarfs are described as a s{>ecies of beings bred in the dust of 
the earth, like maggots in a carcase. It was, indeed, says the 
Edda, in the body of the giant Ymer that they were engendered, 
•and first began to move and live. At first they were only 
worms, but by order of the gods they at length partook both 
of human shape and reason, but always dwelling in subter- 
raneous caves and among rocks. They were a numerous 
people, and were the forgers of the enchanted armour, upon 
which neither swords nor conjurations could make the least 
impression, and they were said to be in possession of caverns 
full of treasures, entirely at their own disposal. 

o 
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There were earth-sprites^ also called goblins of the mine^ 
and forests^ of the most malignant character; they had no 
power over the dwarfs^ except through the agency of a human 
being ; and this being must be of a peculiar kind. He must 
be the seventh son of a seventh son, an ambidexter ; that is^ 
one who uses his left hand equally with his rights unstained 
by sin of any kind^ pure in mind and in body^ and of great 
goodness. Such a person^ when founds was to be tempted, 
corrupted, and then employed to do the goblin's biddings and 
serve his purpose at will, as is shown in the following story,, 
called 

GREEN EYE AND YELLOW EYE. 

There was an old goblin called Green Eye, who lived in a 
capacious mine-cavern on the sea-coast of Norway. He waa 
descended from the race of Odin, and was King of the Goblins 
in the whole district. His palace was ^^ under the ground 
and under the sea.'* It extended for several acres, among^ 
the most beautiful mineral productions of rocks and spars and 
metals, gold, silver^ and precious stones. He was attended by 
numerous spirits, who administered to his pleasures, and 
brought him daily frt)m the world above ground the green 
fruits and flowers, as well as the richest savoury viands pro- 
duced from the chase. Old Green Eye had a wife ; she bore 
th^ name of Yt^llow Eye, and was one of the most fiendish, 
malignant, and cruel characters. Her breath was a floating 
poison, her sneezings were pungent as hartshorn, and her 
blood was gall. She was discontented with her husband. 
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herself^ and her palace under ground^ and more especially 
because she had 90 ready money to sport with. By the 
aid of her imps^ she had become acquainted with the great 
^vealth and magnificence of Smalldody, the Dwarf Kingj who 




lived in greitt splendour in a famous mine hard by. Having 
worked upon the cupidity of ber husband Green Eje, she at 
last wrung from him his alow leave to olJow hor to put her 
niacbinationt at work whereby she might push Bmalldofly 
from his stoo]^ and become possessed of his enormous wealthj 
by far the greater part of which consisted of " hard coin," 

o2 
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current and real^ which would enable her to administer to all 
her extravagances. So she^ with a right good bad will^ sum- 
moned to her aid three wicked sprites as malignant as herself^ 
and set to work. 

Now there dwelt in the village of Fejejeld^ not far from 
the cavern mountains of Smalldody and Green Eye^ an old 
woodcutter named Hochesgo. He had a lai^ family^ consisting 
of seven sons and seven daughters^ he himself being the 
seventh son of his father. His youngest boy was Edilswag^ 
who was not only a match for goblin witchery by reason of 
his seventh sonism^ but from his possessing an untainted 
body and a pure and upright mind. He was also ambidexter^ 
and had a '' second eighty'' or foresight, which enabled him 
to see into futurity. He was, moreover, very beautiful, with 
fair blue eyes, auburn locks, and a face as transparent as 
that of an angel. Indeed, he seemed exactly such a 
being as would suit the purposes of the old hag Yellow 
Eye. 

The old crone used to go out from her cavern palace in 
a car drawn by yellow dragons, and richly adorned with 
topazes and gold. It had also painted upon it the repre- 
sentation of buttercups, crocuses, marigolds, yellow broom- 
blossoms, and everything dse that was yellow, while to 
match her own egg-yolk-looking face, she wore upon her 
arms, neck, waist, and even ankles, pieces of golden coin, 
She carried in her hand a sunflower for a parasol, and for 
a whip made use of the beautiful long blossoms of the 
laburnum tree, while behind her car rode two monkeys with 
the yellow jaimdice, giving her whole turn-out a most whig- 
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gish-raduaJ look; but ao bright mm the whole affiur that 
mortal eyset wese only permittad to have short gUapao»«f it. 
Yellow il]« had the power of makiiig henelf imirifale wkm 
she chose to do so, and, what was of the greatest «nioe to 
liec, of transforming herself iiitD«i7 shape aokkmiiaBi iiumigli 
whidi, she conU hold oommmiioatioa witb mstals* 

Hatviag fissd her wieked yeUow ejmM npon: tins gpyen* 
ludred yoodi^ BdilsvRag, with a determinatiim to nse him 1» 
her own widoed purpoKs, she bethon^ hnsdf o£ the ws^ 
she should make herself known to him. She ]Moeeedfed 
throng the air in her golden chariot in all the pomp and 
state of a queen, with thoosands of yidlow butterflies anmnd 
her, tin at last she alighted (m the topmost branches of an 
extensiTe forest. It was in this forest that lUUswag was at 
woric wvth his old £Ed;her, in filling the forest Ixeea. They 
were both pocnr and simple-minded, but &ey loved work for 
its own sake ; and, had it not been Ihat the did manhadsuch 
a numerous family to provide for, of seven sons and seiren 
daughters, they might have had no other widi tiian to have 
gone on, chop, chop, chop, to the end of their days. But the 
<dd man, when he thought of having fourteen mouths to fill, 
twice as many arms to jacket, and twice as many feet to find 
dioes for, often sccatefaed his head in tiie fulness of his p^- 
plexify, when he would ejaculate, ^ £bavens ! had I been, but 
bom lucky, or had I been bom rich, howhappyldionldbeP 
The poor boy thought tiieie must be something very extra- 
ordinary in th^ power of riches, and ventured to ask his fatiiar, 
as they were sitting down taking their '^beaver,'' at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, what was the good of riches ? 
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^ Good ?'' replied the &tiier, '' m good jleal of good, I d^ 
think. When you have got money, my boy, everybody pay» 
yoa respect, and will pull off their eaps to yo« ; tome wiU go 
further, and lick your shoes ; others will suffer thmnadlvei to 
be trampled on. Oh, it it a rare thing to have money P 

^ I donf t waaft anybedty to jfoJl off thdr caps to me, or to 
lick my feet, ear to lie down for me to trample ea; not I. I 
•donH aee any good in liehea, if tihat is the good ofit. I had 
rather be as I am, and chop wood.'^ 

''Ay, boy, you are not qnite bom yet,'' rq^iad the fitihec 
^' When you have been a little in the wiurld, yon will see the 
^Lse of money. Why, you may have a great house, numerous 
'Servants, a fine carriage, horses to hunt wiA, and dogs, and 
music and dancing, and singing and drinking, and I do mot 
know what besides.'' 

''But will money cure my stomach-ache?" asked die (duld; 
*' will it make me feel cheerful? will it — ^" 

''It will do everything," interrupted the father — ^every- 
thing. Yoa know how siek your poor mother is; you know 
that Daileng^roso has got the shingles, Hartifbgo the me- . 
^grims, Brooktfergo the meases. Then Searifixen lies ill wUh 
the small-pox, which will most assuredly spoil her beonty; 
^e is to be pitted ; and the other girls mi^ eateh it ; and 
your poor mother has the rheumatics to such a degree that 
«he can neither stand, lie, sit, walk, kneel, or kiek. Now, if 
we had moQ^, what eould prevent us from getting Hie great 
Doctor Fuzgc^ to attend us ? Then your brothers would be 
<nired, your sisters would be saved from ugliness, akid yowr 
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poor mother would rise up as nimble as a kitten. Oh^ that 
we had money V^ 

*' I wish we had money/' said the boy, " if we could do 
good with it/' 

'' Now I have got him/' cried out old Yellow Eye to her- 
self. ''Pve got him now/' she iterated. So, ordering her 
yellow chariot home, she immediately took the. form of a 
cockatoo> and, descending through the branches of a pine 
tree, flew rapidly across the place where the f&ther and sons 
were eating peas-pudding and talking philosophy. 

'' What's that ?" said the boy. 

'' Whaf s what ?" said the father. 

" I saw something yellow/' said the boy. 

" I heard the jink of money/' said the father. For the 
wicked old Yellow Eye had purposely made the whirr and 
rustle of her wings to resemble the crumple of bank-notes 
and the jink of a money pot. 

' The cockatoo, as I shall now call the old hag, presently 
alighted qn a bough directly opposite to the father and son ; 
and, after a few hops, and a few scratchings of its top-knot, and 
a fidget at its nose, it^stretched out its wings, and then said — 

''Get money!" 

"Do you hear that?" said the father; *"tis a voice from 
the clouds." 

" Get money !" said the bird again. 

" To be sure," answered the old man, " to be sure. This 
is, indeed, a wise bird. It tells me my own thoughts and 
wishes." 
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''How are we to get money?'' called]>ut the boy, going 
close to the bird. 

''Any way you can— but get money! get money! get 
money !'' This said, the bird again fluttered its wings with 
a tremendous jink. 




" The bird is the colour of money," remarked the boy ; 
''and see, now the sun shines on him, he is more and more 
golden ; and look ! there are some of his feathers falling, — let 
me catch one.'' The boy attempted to do so, and some fell 
in his hand. "They are golden feathers !" cried the lad in 
ecstasy — "real golden gold." 

" Plenty more to be had, plenty more to be had," sidd the 
bird. 
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^AnA m kafe tktm,'' t»d tltt oU man, wli» took up a 
stone, which he aimed at the head of the cockaivo ; it aiaraok 
her bet Jighfly, but aMAerfiJlrffaatWni took fhoe. The 
Ixf rmm and pidoed ikem 19^ wmdmming, vilk wonder and 
delight, '^ They are golden dejacks, father. What a winder- 
fill bird r 

^ If yon want any more money/' said the bird, *' yon mnst 
follow me '/' and having said Ais, the cockatoo flew rapidly 
into the thick meshni of &e forest. 

'^ Follow him, foSsw him 1^' cried the father, with delight ; 
" follow him, boy, and being back another handful of coin, 
to make your six brathon and seven sisters glad/' 

^^ You stop here, tbca, ftther. I will follow this wonderful 
bird, and come back m nik as a prince ; only lend me your 
wallet to put the gsid m.'* So the aon snatched his father's 
wallet, and without stepping to say good-bye, rushed after 
the cockatoo. 

The cockatoo flew a very fiifie WKf, aad soon alighted on 
the branch of a tree oveihanging a brook. There it stopped, 
and, hanging itself head downwards from one of the branches, 
b^an swingiag itodf in true codcatoo fiLshkm. As it swung, 
the feathers kept dn^ping, and ike bay^eouid hear the dimikle 
of them cm the stoaes of the brook. He rudied foward and 
picked up several, whidi he pat into his father's waUet; ke 
then tamed towards the bird, which had bow perched upon, a 
higher branch of the tree. At last it spcJce — 

" Pretty boy ! pretty boy !" said the Irird ; '^ fond of moaiey? 
— fond of money ? Follow me, and you shall have plenty." 
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"Ay, bat -where wee jmi going to?'* said the boy; '^I 
tdiouM like to kimr t£«L^' 

''To ft plaec^^ vqiiied the Goekatoo, " where the ear& is a 
•ehrysehte, tiie tiscm emficalds, and the fruit all gems and 
predous stones; the flowem rul»es, topasea, iukL amethysts; 
ihe vadu diaommdiy the xirera aapphires, and tlie paths and 
raada aie all aaoda of gdd. l^ere you may take your fill/' 

" I will go,'' said the y^Hith ; " show me ihe way." 

*' Come on then/' said the bird, who flew close down to the 
.grcmnd for about a hnndsed yards, and a^ited on a sharp 
piece of projecting rock. 

At this moment two beautifiil little children emerged from, 
the hollow of the rock. They were exactly like youn^ Cupids, 
They had bows in their ha ads, a qai?er of arrows on their 
shoulders — little wings behind thenij like fins^ not made to fiy 
with ; and they had very bright eyes, pouting, rosy lipsj and 
very plump arms and legs. When they saw the cockatoo 
sitting on the projeetiiig rock, they both put their arrows into 
their bowstrings, gave a long pull, and shot at the bird* 

" What a miss V* cried one of the cherubs to the other. 

" I don't think it is a miss for us," replied his companion, 
*' siuee the bird is gone clean over head and heels somewhere." 

The cockatoo had vauished, for she felt herself in danger, 
and had suddenly transformed herself into another being, and 
in a moment stood before Edilswag in the form of % most 
beautiful damsel, having on her head a chaplet of rubies and 
emeraldsj a white opal rod iu her baud, with a diamond 
«tar at its upper end. Her robe was of the purest silver 
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tissue^ and her sandals of yellow topazes. Her face was 
radiant with smiles^ and she approached Edilswag confidently. 

*' Fear not/' said she, " the loss of your bird. I will be 
your companion instead, and will teach you what you should 
do to get access to the realms of riches/' 

The two dwarf Cupids had at the same time withdrawn 
themselves from the spot to look after the cockatoo, which 
they thought, having been wounded, had fluttered away to 
some secluded spot to die. 

''Take this sword," said the fair enchantress; ''it is a 
charmed one, and so keen that the shadow of its blade will 
be more effective than the keen edge of other swords ; follow 
those two impious children, who aimed at my destruction, and 
kill them. They stand before the gates of the kingdom 
of wealth to guard it, and U> give warning of the approach (^ 
intruders/' 

Edilswag hesitated to take the sword. " The children look 
innocent and beautiful; I cannot consent to be their destroyer." 

" You will not be ; the wave of this sword will only send 
them into a sweet sleep." 

" But will they ever waken out of it ?" asked the boy. 

"That belongs to me," said the enchantress. "Look at 
me," she continued ; " does wickedness and cruelty shine forth 
in my countenance ; do I look like a murderess ?" 

The boy looked up at the beautiful face of his tempter. 
There was indeed a smile of a heavenly radiance upon her 
brow ; a look of love and sweetness, which seemed to indicate 
truth and goodness ; and then she proffered the sword with 
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sacli a grace of manner^ that the unsuspecting youth took 
hold of it without farther parley. 

You will say that this must have \ieen a Damascus sword, 
but it was not ; it was a fairy sword, which had many curious 
properties relating to it, one of which was that it rendered 




those who held it invulnerable, and also invisible and in- 
vincible. 

"While you hold this sword,'* resumed the enchantress, 
" nothing can harm you,— the strokes of other swords will not 
wound you. Behind its glittering and flashing you will be in- 
visible and, if you do my bidding, invincible.*' 
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'' What am I to do ?" asked the boy, although his hand 
trembled as he spoke, as it quite frightened him to find hiin<^ 
self in the possession ofsuch wond^ul powers. 

'' Follow me,^^ said the enchantress^ and she immddiateljr 
waved her wand in the air. The bou^ of the trees seemed 
to open for her as she passed through them ; the boy uncon- 
sciously followed her. Her way now progressed through a 
naiTow valley, and at the oUier end of its vista Edilswag 
could just discern the forms of the two children who had shot 
at the cockatoo. In a few minutes he came near to the place 
where they stood. They seemed still on the search for their 
struck bird. The enchantress led Edilswag close to them and 
said, ^^ Now, strike V^ 

'^ I cannot,^^ said the boy. ^^ I cannot destroy so much 
heavenly beauty. They have done me no harm; I will not 
commit a murder ;^^ and he tried to throw away the sword, 
but alas ! it clung to his hand, and he could not get rid of it. 

"Do you not remember your father and mother, your 
brothers and sisters, now pining in want, sickness, and 
misery ? and yet you refuse to advance yourself in wealth and 
riches, in power and splendour. Then let your parents sink 
and die, in wretchedness and sorrow.^^ 

^^ I cannot strike at these children, poor sweet little inncK 
cents ! Set before me a bear, a wolf, or an ogre, be he ever 
so dreadful, and I will beard him bravely, and risk my h& if 
necessary. Show me what is evil, detestable, whatever is 
wicked and dangerous, and I will smite it without hesiftatiou 
— a serpent, a dragon, — but not an innocent child.'' 
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**I will p«t tiiee to the pioof/^ said the cndiantress, 
and immediatdy a load crarii of thunder was heard^ the 
lightning blazed^ and the woody walls of the valley were 
in a flame. T^ai a thiek smoke and darkness followed. 
Then was heard the dariung of swmrds^ the screams of fiends^ 
the hnrly-bnriy of waning multitudes^ the roaring of lions>. 
the howling of wol?e6> and the hissing of serpents. If Edil^ 
swag trembled when he grasped the sword, he ought to have 
trembled now, but he ffid not. In the midst of all this terror 
he remained calm and sdf-possessed. His heart smote him 
not. He had resisted the tempter; he had not lent himself 
to a deed of blood, and he was calm. 

A tremendous roar shook the earth, and a gigantic old lion,, 
lashing his sides with his tail and tearing up the ground with 
his daws, stood grimly before the heroic youth. He made a:, 
spring, but the boy stept nimbly on oiie side, and before the 
lion could recover from his bound his keen sword had taken 
off the head of the king of beasts, who fell lifeless. 

"Thank goocbess for that,'' said the boy. ''Not such a 
bad sword after all f* ssA he was then banning to considei' 
the best way of making^ his retreat from sudi a terrible place ; 
'' For,'* said he, '' if riches are to be won i& thk way, I had 
rather go without them." 

'' He who seeks riches will have many fions in hit path,'* 
said a voice; '^but no Eons are so terrible as sin." 

Just as Ais was i^ken a most fetid smell pervaded the 
atmosphere. It was almost suflbcating. The darkness also 
increased, and a thick smoke arose which seemed to belong 
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to the r^ons of the lower world : terrific hangings^ too^ were 
heard^ as of the levQrs of a falling mill, or of the clangings of 
the great steam-hammer. These were the noises occasioned 
by the lashings of a stupendous monster's tail agwist the 
sides of his ribs, and the flapping of his wings. This monster 
presently appeared* It was an enormous dragon, with a 
mouth almost as large as an oven, and teeth nearly the size of 
milestones. He filled by his breadth the whole gorge of the 
vaUey. His tail was cocked up, like that of a scorpion, over 
his scaly body, and stood above its head with its spear pro- 
truding forward in a most threatening attitude, wl^le its goggle 
eyes rolled and its barbed tongue shot backwards and forwards 
from its mouth. 

Edilswag could not help feeling a little disconcerted at this 
''odd customer,'' but he had great confidence in his sword, 
and more in his conscience ; so he braced himself up in that, 
and went boldly towards the dragon, and thus addressed 
him: — 

'' I tdl you what it is, old fellow 1 although you are a very 
-* queer one to look at,' I shall bope to find you 'a good one 
to go,' and therefore you had better go back to that no doubt 
very amiable place from whence you came. I don't want to 
hurt you; I feel pity for your helpless condition'' — (here the 
dragon gave a tremendous grin, and showed his fanged teeth, 
and wagged his tail, as if he admired the joke) — '' and I should 
wish," continued the youth, '^ to respectfully inquire whether 
your beloved maternal parent is aware of your absence from 
home without the latch key of the back door in your pocket." 
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The dragon upon this began to wriggle all over, and at last 
rose on his hind-legs with astonishment. . He had never been 
treated so coolly before^ and it had more effect upon him than 
fifty bold cuts and stabs upon his scaly hide. Edilswag had 
turned the terrible into the comical ; from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but one step^ and he had found it. 

Observing the dragon to be thoroughly flabbergasted by 
this mode of attack, the youth became bolder, or rather more 
saucy. Sauce for a dragon is said to be bomb-shells, hand 
grenades, congreve rockets, and shrapnels. Edilswag had 
sauce much more savoury, and not so complicated ; so he took 
his sword by the blade, and, using its handle as an opera- 
glass, walked towards the dragon in the coolest manner pos- 
sible, and making a very polite bow, asked, *' Would you like 
to have your amiable portrait photographed V^ 

The dragon was in a ' rage '/ he flapped his huge wings, he 
rattled his iron scales, he showed his gigantic teeth, he rolled 
his saucer eyes, he twirled and cracked his tail like a coach 
whip, the snappings alone of which sounded like the nimble 
discharge of musketry. Then he gave a tremendous roar, 
that echoed from rock to rock through the granite valley, and 
with an enormous elongation of his whole form stood ^bolt 
upright' on his hind-legs, as if he meant to overwhelm 
Edilswag like a stupendous torrent. 

However the boy was nothing daunted. He thought of the 
noble St. George, who slew the dragon in early days. He 
thought of the heroic St. Dunstan, who took the foul fiend by 
the nose with a pair of tongs. He thought of little Jack the 
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Gmnt Killei^ wlio managed the gveaA Conush giaat hj a 
stroke of wit and a mew of luaty pnddmg ; and so lye thou^ 
lie would try this dragon hy a diati of foor 

So walking tip wItmaBSlj towards tiir nose of the dragon, not 
earing one damp for his horrible lodes, or for the rage with 
which his scaly body was ecmvnlsed, he pat his himd into 
his bref»t pockety and, pnUing out a leathern case, he pro- 
daoed a real day pipe, which he filled with Lloyd's Bri^l 
BirdVeye. He then took out his " lucifers/' and haying lit 
his pipe, and put it into his mouth, walked dose up to the 
head of the dragon, and, suiting the action to the word, said, 
"Have a cigar?'' 

The dragon liked the smell of the brimstone match. He 
was used to sulphurous smells. He liked also the smell of the 
smoke ; it reminded him of his cosy back parlour down in his 
coal-cdlar domains ; so, after a little matwaise konie, an in- 
finitesimal amount of eoquetry, a little blinking and winking 
of his eyelids, and a small quantity of shuffling and sidling, 
he sat himsdf down on his haunches, taking care to cuii his 
tail,^ 2» a cat does when she sits, into a kind of sodable cirde. 
He looked at the youth with mora favour ; his anger seemed 
to have been suddenly appeased. The youth still offered the 
^weed." The dragon gave a hitch towards it His eyes 
twinkled with pleasure ; his nose sniffed at the fragrant per- 
fume ; his mondi began to water; and at la^, with a hitch 
and a jerk, he extended his Ixroad fore paw and clutdied the 
cigar. Edilswag urbanely gave him a li^t from a fresh 
ludfer, and the dragon and the boy sat down to a comfortable 
whiff. 
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It mnst: kBve been & vaey fimny thin^ to see a fitils bojr 
smoking widi a Isi^ ekagon^ and a verj fanny tking^ it waay av 
the smoking went cm^ for the dragon, after he had- got the 
taste and flavour of the first cigar into his month, asked for 
another, then another, then another, and then another — 
another, another, and another, till he had stack a cigar 
between every two of liis twenty- four front teeth. It was a 
^ood thing that Ediiswag's pipe was a capacious om, calcu- 




lated to hold about an ounce. Tlie ^ki^gmi was used to 
smoke, and he liked it, but he never enjoyed such smoke as 
that before. There was something so irresistibly enticing, 
so delicioualy tasty, and aa incomparably soothing in the 
smoke he now enjoyed^ tliat he felt liiofiself a new creature, a 
changed dragon ; suad just as a aatt side of a hog is changed 
by smoke into delicious bacon^ so was this dragon changed by 
the Manilla smoke from a savage, fierce, and terrible fiend to 
a mild, soft, gentle^ and even amiable individual ; and, instead 

p 2 
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of swallowing up the youth, or tucking him snugly into one 
of his hollow teeth/ as he intended to have done, he was well 
content to sit down with him in a comfortable manner and 
^'blowacloud/' 
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l^OW, while the boy and the dragon sat blowing a doad 
XI together^ and were chatting in a very sociable manner, 
the wicked enchantress, who had rendered herself invisible, 
sat close by on the stnmp of an old tree, sadly disappointed at 
finding she conld not destroy the virtuous Edilswag. She 
had calculated that the lion would have torn him to pieces, or 
that the dragon would have swallowed him up ; but she had 
forgotten the virtues of the keen sword, and never had any 
idea of the extraordinary powers of tobacco smoke. As the 
dragon continued to smoke, he became very cosy indeed, and 
a vast deal more communicative, and after drawing from 
Edilswag some account of his birth, parentage, and education, 
with which he was very well pleased, he commenced giving 
some account of himself. 

''You must know," said he, "that I was not always a 
dragon, such as you now see me. I was once a good little boy. 
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as you are; but, alas ! I became changed through my owa 
wicked folly, and by the powerful spells of an arch old 
enchantress, the wife of the King of the Goblins. Her name 




was ' Yellow Eye/ and she and her husband, ' Ghrem 'Eje/ 
had conceived the most violent hatred for ihc Dwarf King, 
^Smalldody,^ in consequence of the mines of gold and gems 
of which he was lord and master. Various were their j^ans 
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for obtaining the wealth of their rivals but without effect; 
and^ alas ! I^ in an evil hour^ became a Tictim to thdr cmd 
sorcery. Unfortimatelyj I had a touch of the same ferer 
that possessed my enemies j I longed to be rich and powerful, 
and scorned honest industry and economy^ the only two 
powere by which riches ought i;o be obtained. I &ncied that 
wealth and power might be had by scheming and trickery, or by 
necromancing ; and often c^d £ dream o£ gold hidden in tiie 
earth, and of }&vrels and geois to be found by holding converse 
with the gnomes and fairies ; so I went into lonely woods and 
caverns, and hideous glens and thickets, and tried to invoke 
their aid by magic spells and incantations. At last, one 
mocmligkt aagfat, just afiter an eclipse of that luminary hsd 
taken place, I buried jnyself in the darksome shadows (^ a 
wood, and after having called upcm ^ Hecate' mne times nine 
times, and upon ' Lycoraz/ and invoked 'Puck' and Bobia 
GoodfeUow to the same tune and quantity, I was surprised at 
finding an enchantress (and it was the odious Yellow i^e) 
dose by*my side. A bat of eneimoiis size was at this moment 
flitting across -fiie moon, and the encbantress commanded me 
to kneel beside her, and to ^sall upon it for iits.aid. I was so 
astoniriied and alarmed, that I scarcely knew what I did, but 
my voice of adjuration joined with that of the syhH ; and the 
*bat^ which flitted across tiie disc of the moon, gtew neaver 
and nearer, and at last spread forth its wings towards earth, 
and settled down on ihe ledge of a rock dose before us. 
€f:€ -yy^jjgt do you want ? ' «aia the bat to me. 
'I m9» terribly frighie&ei, but not so much but I Icnew 
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' what I wanted^' and so told him plainly that ' I wanted to 
be rich/ 

^'^Ho! hoP said the bat, 'the old story over again ; all 
want to be rich. Then do/ said he, ' as '' Yellow Eye'^ would 
have you.' 

(c f Ygyy y^Qii/ stAA I, ^ with all my heart. Shall I be rich 
if I do?' 

'' ' That will depend/ said the bat— 

*' ' On me/ said the enchantress. ' Look up to me, and 
you shall be rich. Do as I tell you.' 

'^ a will/ said I. 

'^ So then the wicked old creature told me that I was dose 
to the regions of the 'Dwarf King,' whose riches were 
enormous; that his wealth, consisting of gold, gems, and 
precious stones, would buy all the rest of the world out and 
out. She then put into my hand the ^ sword of invisible 
sharpness,' and told me to go on through this very valley till 
I came to a lonely cottage. I did so, and when I got to the 
door, she whispered in my ear : ' Kill all therein, and yoa 
will find the entrance to the Dwarf King's mine of wealth 
under the fire-place.' She then left me. 

" So with my sword in my hand, and a good deal of courage 
in my heart, I opened the door of the cottage. What waa 
my surprise at beholding a very happy family. There was an 
old man and woman sitting before a blazing fire ; the man 
was reading a goodly book, while the woman was spinning 
flax ; and beside them, on a little stool, sat a pretty little 
cherub of a child, nursing a kitten almost as pretty as 
herself. 
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' *' As soon as I entered, the little girl, putting her kitten on 
ter shoulder, came to meet me. ' Oh, good little boy/ said 
she, ' I am so glad you are come ; you can help me to play 
with my kitten/ The old man also saluted me by asking, 
* Where I was travelling?' and telling me to walk in and take 
some refreshment ; at the same time the old woman rose 
and went to the larder, and brought me some pumpkin-pie ; 
while the child, whose name I found was ' Cherry/ brought 
me some cowslip wine, and I sat down to the table, and made 
myself very comfortable. I was very hungry, and ate and 
drank till I felt refreshed, and then — ay, alas I that was a 
bitter then.'' 

" What did you do then ?" Edikwag inquired. 

" Why, first," continued the dragon, '' I began to think of 
the 'wealth' of which I was in search; and then I thought 
of the means of obtaining it. I cast my eyes towards the 
fire-pkce. ^ That is the spot/ said I to myself, * where the 
treasure lies / and so I took an opportunity, when the old 
woman's eyes were turned another ^vay^ to fumble with the 
poker for the ' trap-door ' which led to the mines of wealth i 
and, to my astonishment, inserted my instrumeat into a hole 
which immediately raised the door ; and there 1 saw, although 
but for a moment^ a hoard of glittering gold, and a lon^ 
avenue which seemed studded vnth precious stones, and tlie 
glare of the fire upon them made them sparkle like stars in 
the firmament of heaven. ^ I shall be as rich as a nabobs* 
said I ; and I then felt for my aword^ which upon my entrance 
to the cottage 1 had put under my doublet. I then turned 
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towards the litUe girl^ who waa still xinrsing her kitten verjr 
lovingly. ' Kill aU in the house,' were the words of the 
endiantress. I had not forgotten her injandaon, but I knew 
not hew to begin. 

^'Eill all in the house P tibat was indeed « crael ihix^to 
da— bat I feh I mnst do it — and I knew it woald be easy 
wi& my sword of sharpness. 'Wildi whom diall I begin,^ 
I thongfat to myself; 'shall I begin with the old man or 
woman, or the little child ?' I felt that I could not kill the 
dear little diild^ till I had got a little used to murder. At 
last, after a few minutes' consideration, I thought I would try 
my first stroke on the kitten. 

'^ So I said to ' Cherry/ ' Lend me your kitten, dear, and 
I win show you a *' funny strdce '' wiiii it.' The little girl 
only said, 'Pray do not hurt my *' Petty,"' and without 
further hesitation gave into my lands tiie juvenile oat I 
immediately whipped out my sword, and drew it across the 
neck <if ' Petty ;' at the same moment a loud clap of thunder 
diook the building, and a flash of lightning annihilated every- 
thing around me. A mist of Uindness for a momeaoA came 
over my eyes, and when I recovered my eyesight the cottage 
and aU its inmates had vanished, imd I, alas ! alas ! was 
changed into the wretched £3rm you aee me." 

When he came to this part of his story, the dragon sakjdA 
for anoth^ mouthful of cigars, and just as he liad stuck his 
teeth fall, there a^^ared at the gorge of a huge deft in the 
rodk, a little way down the vista of the valley, the heads of 
two<if those monsters of the olden world which we read of in 
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geelogyj called ''megathenomB/^ They lidlowed loudly^ and 
as ihej isBued £rom the jrock^ it was soon meeaa, tlist there was 
a team of them, no less than eight yd&ed to a gorgeous car of 
malachite^ set mth gems^ gold, and precious stones. In it 
sat the driver, wi&ireinsctf ashertos in his ^ands, and a long 
whip of the saaie material ; and bdiind him, quite at his ease^ 
on a throne of beautiful emeralds studded with rubies and 
overhung by a canopy of gold, sat the renowned " Small- 
dody,^^ King of the Dwarfs. SChe old dragon rose up at his 
approach, and made a moat respectful " salaam,^' bowing his 
homed nose backwards upon tte ground, and knocking the 
cigars out of his teeth at the same time. Edilswag made 
also a profound renerence to the king, who rose in his chariot, 
and returned his salutation with a smile. "JNoble youth,^^ 
said he, " you have pisserved your Tirtue and honour in a way 
worthy to be rewarded^ You ise abroad •& the search for 
riches; come with me and Iiiill show youihe 'Land of Gold.' 
Mount upon the badL of jour new-JOEiade acquaintance the 
dragon there, and follow me to the ^ome kingdom below 
ground, and I will show you ridies and the lovers of riches- 
in all their native beauty and deformity, and you shall then 
be rich if you will.'' 

llie dragon seemed pleased st this proposal, and instinctively 
wagged his taiL Edilswag, ^b&gt sevend vain efforts, suo- 
ceeded at last m g^&sg upon the back of the dn^on, and 
setting hisinvo feet on the shoulders of his wings instead of 
stirrups, feH firm in his seat, and he had as xufuch confidence 
as a lad anight be supposed to have in his peculiar condition ; 
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for he did not exactly know whether his Mend might not 
take to flyings — although his wings^ sach as they were^ seemed 
more like fins than wings^ and better adapted to enable the 
monster to swim. Howeyer the Dwarf King turned his 
chariot round towards the mouth of the cavern firom whence 
>he had issued^ and^ as ''advised/' the dragon fell in at the 




Tear^ following on with a slow, stately march. As to Edilswag^- 
he never felt so proud of his position in his life. 

After entering the cavern, the cavalcade proceeded for some 
distance in darkness — or what would have been darkness but 
for the sparkling of the gems with which the Dwarf King's 
chariot was bedizened; — ^for more than a mile they passed 
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through this tunnel of twilight, which as they proceeded 
became more and more expanded. Seautifdl stalactites and 
sharp masses of glittering rock depended from the roof, while 
the sides bristled with huge spars and gigantic crystals. At 
last the cavern opened into an enormous hall with a capacious 
dome, measuring at least half a mile in circumference, and 
lighted up by burning masses of coal, or rather by the gas 
exuding therefrom. Ten thousand bright lights glittered on 
every side, and a noble vista of flaming jets led to an immense 
castellated gateway. It was built of black, shining basalt, had 
a portico of jasper, a huge portcullis of iron, and a massive 
gate of gold. As they drew near to it, the shrill notes of a 
bugle caused the portcullis to be raised, and the gates flew 
open. The Dwarf King entered in his car, and Edilswag and 
his dragon-horse closed, up the rear. But how astonishedf 
was the lad at the gorgeous beauty and grandeur of the 
place I Little did he imagine that such glorious regions could 
be found mider-grouud. He had always supposed that amid 
the deep caverns of the earth, gloom and darkness reigned^ 
and that those who descended to the regions below would 
have as little use for eyes as the pioneer mole ; but here was 
light, and air, and beauty. It is true there were no flowers 
or trees like those above-ground^ but there were great and 
grand productions like those belonging to the ancient and 
most remote periods of the earth^s history* Gigantic trees of 
the fern species, and of the horsetail family ; also enormouS' 
palms, funjri of extraordinary shapes and of expansive 
dimensionsj and mosses large and numerous, and congregated,. 
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je. ace the foseats of tiie vpper eordu Tboe wem alao' i 
nificent jjinsM acnd fir trees; and, ammg the miB 
Tarietiea of dTptogainoiia planta, these f^ere mmytiuit shone 
with the moat hrilliaiit luatre, both in leaf aa^ flower, idthough 
vitality had left them for ever. These was no blue skj^ 
such as thai: we are used to on the outside of the eardi ; but, 
instead, a universal purj^ light, whidi gave to every sur- 
rounding object a most subdued and pleasing effects The Ught 
was something between sunlight and moonlight,and everything 
in whieh it was viewed partook of a sublime and grand dia^ 
racter* Nar were the animal i»roductions at all inferior to 
the vegetable ones; for h^re were to be seen, roving about at 
their will, the stupendous monster forms of the aneient eardi, 
living amid coral caves and diamond mines, and sporting 
freely among roeks and deep lakes, and dbaUow seas and 
rushing rivers, and amid beautiful shells and marine pre- 
ductions of great variety and beauty. Sharks of all sizes, 
from that of a herring to that of a whale; tortoises and turtles 
of gigantic proportions ; crocodiles and other sannans ; ax&d 
the mighty plesioaanrus, — an animal with the head of a lizard, 
the teeth of a crocodile, and a nec^ of enormoiss length, like 
that of a serpent, and the extremities of a whale; There 
were Inrds, too, huge flying creatures of the baA fiunily, 
measuring ten or fifteen feet betwe^i their wings. Among the 
swamps and marshes waded the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and the stnpendcms mastodon, with otb^ laige ammab, 
cased in plated mail; and there were serpents also, of tre- 
mendous: leagth and me, and dragons without number, many 
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of whicli were trained to useful purposes^ both of dran^it and 
burden. Edilswag vieii^ all with the greatest astonishment^ 
and^ while he was woa&rkig: at what Iw- saw^ he found him- 
:self ^proaching & msst gmrgasos file ot architeetnrej, which 
seemed to gkiw anol ^EH±er in ^ own ^bt^ as^ iaJerf^ well it 
mighty for it was called the " Diamond Pahu^'' and was the 
residence of the ^ Dwarf King.'' It was built on a huge 
rock^ which stood upon the mai^in of a capacious lake. Its 
approacdiL was by a bridge of rubdes^ and a noble flight of a 
thousaad! steps of purest agate and Host cosdy pearls. At 
the ItaMiGDifrof this heidge were placed, tmm. goldem piffins^ 
and mmat 3i» centre arch was csectefll m U^ towar oi the 
briglriMfc ndt erjstal;, halving a&ore 3t m apiw if amei&yst. 
ThisDmnr ami agie were, indeedj^ gloi \mn talrfcnpo^ but 
sank adto^ sofpSlcance before tike ^hiaJa anl Iteaotiful 
archdteinB» «ff thr palace itself, whicfc wm ona bUttie of 
briUiaBBBi, BL waa built in tite fovnaof iniiipaii^ iibiT Hi in il i 
cenHar wmmR m dome a t&onsand ysods meisauiaftreiice;, sur- 
mouBiBl Igfsstatue of the Dwaef King;. Thedpmewas ef the 
pureaift ^icl^ and it was mppostftd Iff at hnnAed pilasa^ each 
a piiafeal ajasidpfliit cryaibA of emeiaid, wfiiehi atood upon a 
baseaBBafeai' wh^ mari^ niiaid with tun|U0isey and' oma- 
menl^ with sSr^r staBs^ The fsbgade of the centre, in which 
the ^rand entrance was plaee^ eon^sted of twelve malachite 
steps leading to a broad platform of jasper studded with 
sapphires. Twenty-four pillars of pink opal formed the 
entrance to the portico,, which comprehended three golden 
gates, curioudy carved and of exquisite device; imd enterk^ 
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THE HALL OJT THE DIAXOUD FALACE. 



these^ you came to the grand hall ot audience. It was 
entirely of crystal ; fifty double pillars on either side separated 
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two isles from the centre nave. The ceiling was a mosaic of 
diamonds, set with sapphires; the basement or pavement was 
of the purest rock crystal, and at the farther end of this great 
hall, which was three hundred feet long by a hundred broad, 
was erected a throne of burnished gold. 

The Dwarf King had dismounted from his car and entered 
the palace. Edilswag dismounted from his horse dragon, and 
entered the palace with the king by the grand entrance ; and 
while he stood amazed at the glorious prospect before him, 
the sound of martial music was heard, " a flourish of trumpets 
and drums.'* This was thrice repeated. The hall gradually 
filled with priests in their holy habiliments of white; 
senators and councillors in robes of red ; end a numerous and 
brilliant company of ladies, among whom the '* elves" and 
''fairy nymphs'' shone conspicuous. Another flourish of 
trumpets and drums, accompanied with a noise like thunder, 
shook the palace. A cloud of incense rose before the throne, 
and in the midst of it appeared the Dwarf King, Nugget 
THE Great, king of the mines and lord of the underground 
world. He wore a crown of diamonds, and held in his hand 
a ruby sceptre; and while Edilswag stood wondering and 
almost overpowered with what he saw and heard, the Dwarf 
King thus spoke : — 

^ Sublime nobles, great councillors, and mighty senators ! 
I greet you all well, I have to-day revisited the outer earth ; 
but it is still full of evil influences. There is but little work 
among the sons of men. Our great enemy 'Yellow Eye,' 
who has an eye upon our gold, is still busy in deluding the 

Q 
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wealth-ooTeting mortals, and driving them into her cruel 
snares of wickedness and sin. One is now present with you, 
who has nobly resisted her temptations, destroyed the lion 
she sent against him, and tamed the ^ Great Dragon of the 
Wealden.' He has followed me here at my command, and 
is now before you — say what shall be done to him." 

Edilswag was mightily surprised at what the king said, and 
tried to withdraw himself among the crowd, but in his 
attempt to do so, was prevented by two grand officers of the 
court, who conducted him along the broad way of the hall to 
the steps of the throne, before which he was told to prostrate 
himself. This he did, and while he was in this posture of 
humiliation, the king continued his oration. 

" Say," said he, " what shall be done to the noble youth 
who has triumphed over Yellow Eye." 

" Make him one of us," uttered a thousand voices. " Show 
him the true value of riches, the real use of gold." 

" It shall be done," said the king. " Come, youth, and 
stand at my right hand till I can show and teach thee more 
than thou couldst ever learn in the wicked upper ground of 
earth." The king then made his obeisance to his nobles, and 
having taken Edilswag by the hand retired to the inner court 
of the palace. 

When the king had passed through to his inner room, which 
was called the '' Pearl Chamber," he immediately summoned 
his chief favourite and councillor. Merlin, to whom he presented 
Edilswag, with this direction : ^' Take this youth," he said, 
*' initiate him in our mysteries, show him the use of riches, 
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the danger of riclies^ and tlie true value of gold ; that he may 
return to the wicked upper world fit to live and to do good 
in iV' 

Merlin made a very handsome bend^ and took Edilswag by 
the hand. " Peace be with thee/' said the king^ placing his 
right hand on the head of the youth as he retired. 

When the king was gone. Merlin turned to his young 
charge, and taking him by the arm, said to him, " Fear not. 
Look upon me as thy guardian spirit ; learn of me and I will 
teach thee ; follow my footsteps and I will show thee much ; be 
docile and patient, and thou shalt have wisdom given thee 
worth more than all the glories that thou seest around 
thee, and ten times more valuable than all the riches either 
above or below ground.^' 

Edilswag uttered in a subdued voice, " I will be patient, and 
humble, and teachable/* and immediately Merlin led the 
way, commanding the youth to make himself assured, and to 
listen to what he should say. 

The youth and the sage passed through the beautiful 
gardens of the palace, rich in cryptogamous plants, and 
abounding in the most delicious grottoes. Elegant cascades 
of the purest water dashed glittering over rocks of seinite and 
serpentine, and, in their course among the limestone and other 
rocks, strewed the ravines and crevices through which they 
bound with grains and small nuggets of gold. How did the 
boy long for a few handfuls of the precious metal. " How 
happy," said he to himself, " would only one cap full of those 
nuggets make my poor father, mother, brothers and sisters !" 

Q 2 
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He could not refrain from expressing his feelings to Merlin^ 
and told him^ in the eud^ the object of his adventure^ and all 
his travels^ history, from the time of his first following the 
yellow Cockatoo. 




'^ I knew it all/^ replied the sage. " I know that thou 
still hast a lust of gold ; but be not deceived, think not that a 
source of good or of happiness. In your upper world it has 
been the source of the greatest calamities that hpe ever 
fallen on the human race, and is of equal misfortune to 
individuals in every stage of life's fitful history. I have many 
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moving monuments to this effect^ and thoa sbalt see them 
soon." 

They now entered the " open country/' if the country of 
mines and caverns can be called open. However, they came 
to a land of considerable extent, and passing over a rock 
bridge entered through a golden gate to a noble mansion. 




The mansion, like the gate, was of gold, the trees around it 
bore golden fruit, the servants who came out to greet the sage 
wore golden liveries, the furniture of the house was gold ; the 
dishes, pans, cups, jugs, and every thing else that could be 
seen, were gold— all gold ! gold ! gold ! bright, precious glitter- 
ing gold^ The stables were gold, the horses ate gilded oats, 
like those of the Roman Emperor ; in short, all around, 
above and below, was nothing but gold. 
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Presently crept forth an old, lean, withered, hollow-eyed, 
spindle-shanked, feeble, tottering man, dressed in a golden 
robe ; his other habiliaments, from the slippers on his feet to 
the cap upon his head, were gold also. He had a golden set 
of false teeth, a golden ear trumpet, a golden guard chain 
(Albert pattern), a golden eye-glass, and a golden false eye. He 
came forward with a trembling step, and bending before 
Merlin, said, " Sir, noble Sir, give me an appetite ! Give me 
a relish ! Give me love in my heart ! Give me pleasure in 
what surrounds me ! Give me a clear conscience U Give 
me youth ! Give me contentment ! Give me, oh, give me, 
the power only of shedding tears, for I am a miserable 
wretch !'' 

"Thou hast gold enough,'* replied the sage, "go buy 
what thou wantest.'^ 

"I want that which gold cannot buy. Thou thinkest,'* 
said he, addressing Edilswag, " thou thinkest I am rich ; but 
know, youth, that he who has nothing but riches, such as gold, 
is miserably, miserably poor.'' 

" Thou madest the acquisition of gold while on earth the 
sole object of thy life," replied the sage ; " for that thou 
speculated, for that thou scraped, for that thou denied thyself 
common necessaries, for that thou robbed the fatherless 
children atid the widows, for that thou circumvented goodness 
and undermined worth, and overreached honour and honesty. 
For this thou gavest up all the noble sentiments, the holy 
thoughts, the tender sympathies of thy nature — all to be 
thought a ' millionaire,^ and to die ricA— to die rich. Now 
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thou hast gold enough, thy coffers are full enough, thou hast 
house, servants, steeds, and chariots — and yet thou art 
miserable/' 

'^Wretched ! wretched ! wretched I^' said the old man as he 
turned away with a groan ; ^^ I have none to feel for me, none 
to comfort, none to pity me" So saying, he knocked his 
head against the golden portals of the door of his house in 
frantic madness, and disappeared. 

'* This is the ^ Bliss of Gold' observed Merlin. " Art thou 
not taught, youth, that ' all is not gold that glitters ?' Wouldst 
thou be further admonished ? Look yonder/' 

So Edilswag cast his eyes a little in advance, and thence 
he beheld two fierce griflBns in most furious combat. One, 
which was a female, was of a golden colour; the other was of 
brass, but polished so as to look like gold. Now they with- 
drew a little apart, and then mustering up all their strength, 
sprung together with redoubled violence, tearing each other 
with their teeth and claws, and scattering their scales about 
like sparks from a blacksmiths forge. Then they growled, 
hissed, snarled, and grinned hideously; then they flew at 
each other again, rolling and tumbling over among the rocks^ 
and lacerating themselves woefully, only pausing when they 
were quite exhausted and out of breath. 

''What horrible animals P' cried the youth, "How 
dreadful to look upon ! — they will tear each other to pieces. 
Why is this?" 

'' It is a simple case,'' said Merlin. " These two griffins, in 
the upper world, were man and wife. The male, which is the 
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brazen one^ thought that gold was to give him happiness. 
He was what is called a fortune hunter^ and married an heiress 
for the sake of her money j they lived a cat-and-dog life above 
ground^ and now they live a kind of Elilkenny^cat life; and 
the male griffin constantly utters — 

She had money, I had none. 
That's the way the quarrel begun. 

And it is in this manner that they fight from day to day» 
without the least hope of their ever being reconciled. They 
are condemned to everlasting discord for the sake of gold, for 
there is no divorce court here. 

The youth and sage went on a little further. At last they 
came to a small circular lane. They entered it, and^ passing 
through a narrow passage, came into a large domed cavern. 
It was dark and gloomy — nothing was to be seen ; but cries of 
woe and anguish were heard, truly frightful — " Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
ah ! ah ! ah V — then groans otbass, then shrieks of treble, then 
meanings, tenor and counter tenor, then sighs sotta voce, and 
at last the mad outrage of a whole orchestra, with the rolling 
and rumbling of stones and brickbats, after the manner of 
"DerFreischiitz.'' 

'* What can this mean?'' said EdUswag. 

''Thou shalt see/' said M6rlin, who, with a wave of his 
stafi^ struck a light in the place, and there was discovered a 
poor wretch standing, or rather capering about, in the middle 
of the qpace, while from every side of the cavern, its top, and 
even its bottom, numerous fiends stood pelting him with 
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''nuggets of gold/' from the size of oranges to that of pump- 
kins ; and as every glittering missive struck him or glanced 
by him, the unfortunate wretch capered about in the most 
grotesque antics, uttering by turns cries of anguish or terror, 
while the fiends around him mingled their hootings and 
gibberings with his lamentations. 

'^ What can this mean?'' inquired the youth, of Merlin. 

" This wretched being," replied the sage, " was one who, 
having taken up that heavenly religion whose great principle 
is that of self-sacrifice and poverty, and the scorn of worldly 
riches, pandered to the insane cupidity of the world, and 
preached for filthy lucre's sake, and even went so far as to 
renounce the very essence of his creed, and to pray to the 
Supreme for wealth, for riches, for gold. And here he has 
what he prayed for — an increasing accumulation flowing upon 
him from every side. That sharp lump which you saw strike 
him on the side of the head, and made him roar so, repre- 
sented a ^living' that fell in and made him a pluralist. The 
great nugget that felled him to the gold heap was a 'rich 
bishopric ;' and the last one that struck him, and made him 
kick and howl so, was a 'cardinal's' income. He has now 
gold at ^very turn, more than he knows what to do with, and 
he will have more and more till the 'day of doom' shall 
come." 

" Oh I give me not ^o/rf," cried the youth, terrified by 
what he had seen, " Give me not gold — give me not riches — 
give me not wealth ! Oh ! Mighty One, who givest all, give 
me contentment — give me peace! fill my heart with hve — ^fiU 
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my eyes with tears of sympathy — fill my mind with faith and 
trust in Thee — ^aiid give me a desire for cheerM industry, 
so that the laboiur of my hands may proTide things honest in 
the sight of flWL'^ 

The iastaaithe yostli i^tocd Ak pnyer a fragrant smoke^ 
like incQDSc^ arose from the qpot on whieh he stood^ and filled 
the whole caTem and hall. Sweet aooads of delicious music 
took the plaee of the yells befoie heard; a bri^t white doud 
encompewfd him. In a few moments that white doud 
beamed with all the colour^ of the rainbow, and from it 
a Yoioe was heard^ saying, ''Thy ptayer has come up as a 
sweet Memorial before me/' The doud now dispersed — the 
songs of angels gave place to those of birds — and Edilswag 
found Umself, waking as firom a delicious sleep, under the 
wide-qprcading branches of one of the forest trees, with his 
father at a small distaxu^, puraung his uamd woek. He 
awoke as from a dream; bat he awoke with a leison which 
he neier forgoL He porsaed honest labour fike a man. He 
gained a cenpelenqr eniMigh for a poor man, and he eiqoyed 
domestie kappiansy and a clear consdence, aad the Uessing 
of God s«ie Um a perpetual peace. 
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ANCIENT HALLS, HOMESTEADS, COUNTRY MANSIONS, AND OLD 
ENGLISH LITING. 



NOTHING is more interesting than the old Englnh style 
of living and feeding, oompared with the way we do these 
things at the present day; and there is someihing very 
{deasing^ as well as instmetiye, <^ the sayii^ and doings of 
fcnmer times. A description of an old honse in the oonntry^ 
which I once visited witii my friend, Mr« Mitford, will set our 
ancient way of living in sn ancient light. 

The place to wfaidi I allnde is Little Cotes House, two 
miles from Hongerfcnrd, in Berkdiiie. It stands in a low 
situation, as most of such hooses do. On thx^ee sides it is 
surrounded by a park that spreads over the adjoining hill ; 
on the fourth by meadows which are watered by the river 
Kennet. Close on one side of the house is a thick grove of 
lofty trees, along the verge of which runs one of the principal 
avenues to it through the park. It is an irregular building, 
of great antiquity, and was probably erected about the termi- 
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nation of the feudal warfare^ when defence became no longer 
necess^ in a country mansion. Many circumstances in the 




interior of the house^ however, seem appropriate to feudal 
times. The hall is very spacious, floored by stones, and 
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lighted by large transom windows that are clothed with case- 
ments. Its walls are hung with old military accoutrements 
that have long been left a prey to rust. At one end of the 
hall is a range of coats of mail and helmets^ and there is on 
every side abundance of old-fashioned pistols and guns, many 
of them with matchlocks. Immediately below the cornice 
hangs a row of leathern jerkins, made in the form of a shirt, 
supposed to have been worn as armour by the vassals. A 
large oak table, reaching from one end of the room to the other, 
might have feasted the whole neighbourhood. The rest of 
the furniture is in a suitable style, particularly an arm-chair 
of cumbrous workmanship, constructed of wood and curiously 
turned, with a high back and triangular seat, said to have 
been used by judge Hepburn in the time of " Grood Queen 
Bess.'* 

The entrance is at one end by a low door, communicating 
with a passage that leads from the outer door in the front of 
the house to a quadrangle within. At the other it opens 
into a gloomy staircase, by which you ascend to the first floor, 
and, passing the doors of some bedchambers, enter a narrow 
gallery which extends along the back front of the house from 
one end to the other of it, and looks upon an old garden. 
This gallery is hung with portraits, principally in the Spanish 
dresses of the sixteenth century. In one of the bedchambers 
which you pass in going to the gallery is a bedstead with blue 
furniture, which time has now made dingy and threadbare; 
and as you pass through the other rooms you find long cor- 
ridors, little narrow passages, staircases of walnut or oak. 
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with gotiiic (Mr Elizabethan banisters^ and at the top a great 
Tariety of litde pigeon-holed bedrooms. 

During the reign of Henry VII. the country mansions of 
many of the gentlemen of the country were little better than 
cottages, being thatched buildings covered on the outside with 
the coarsest clay, many of which are still to be seen in various 
parts of England, especially in that part of Suffolk called 
High Suffolk. Some of the better sorts of these are inha- 
bited by fiarmers, as at Kenton Hall ; others are adapted for 
two or three labouring families. 

Speaking of "old times/' says Harrison, a writer in Eliza- 
beth's time : — '^ Our countrie houses instead of glass did use 
much lattise, and that made of wicker or thin rafts of oak in 
chequer wise,'' some of which we may still see in farmhouse 
dairy windows. " Some of the better sort," he says, " in and 
about the time of the Saxons, did make panels of horn instead 
of glass, and fix them on wooden colmes ; but as horn in windows 
is laid quite down in everie place, so our lattises are also grown 
into less, all because glasse is come to be so plentiful. The 
walls of our houses, on the inner sides of each sort, be hung 
with tapestry, arras works, or painted cloths, whereon either 
divine history, or herbs, beasts, knots, and such like, are 
stained, or dse they are sealed with oak of our own, or 
wainscot brought out of the East countries, whereby the 
rooms are made warm and much more close than they other- 
wise would be. As for stooves, we have not hitherto used 
th^n greatly, yet do they now begin to be made in divers 
houses of the gentrie." 
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The house of every country gentleman of property included 
a neat chapel and a spacious hall ; sudd where the estate and 
establishment were considerable^ the mansion was divided 
iuto two parts, or sides, one for the state and banquetting 
rooms, and the other for the household ; but in general the 
latter, except in baronial residences, was the only part to be 
met with, and when complete had the addition of parlours. 
It was the custom to have windows opening from these par- 
lours and passages into the chapel, hall, and kitchen, with the 
view of overlooking or controlling what might be going on. 

The hall of the country squire was the usual scene of eating 
and hospitality. At the upper end of it was placed the *' high 
table,^' which was elevated a little from the levelof the floor, 
and here the master of the mansion presided with an autho- 
rity, if not a state, which ^almost equalled that of the potent 
baron. The table was divided into upper and lower messes 
by a high saltcellar, and the rank and consequence of the 
visitors were marked by the situation of their seats above and 
below the saltcellar ; a custom which not only distinguished 
the relative dignity of the guests, but extended likewise to the 
nature of the provision — the wine frequently circulating only 
above the saltcellar, and the dishes below it being of a coarser 
kind than those near the head of the table. 

The usual fare of country gentlemen was four, five, or six 
dishes. They on great occasions consumed butchers^ meat, 
and vied with the nobility in rare and costly viands. They 
ate herons, peacocks, pheasants, and all sorts of good fish, flesh, 
and fowl. Their dinner hour was about eleven o'clock, and 
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then they retired, in the summer time, to their garden or 
orchard in order to partake of the banquet or desert. From 
the banquet it was usual to retire to evening prayer (a good 
custom, but now no longer followed), and thence to supper 
about five or six o'clock; so that there were in reality but 
two meals a day — but these were good ones. Queen Elizabeth 
had on her breakfast table a dish of herrings, a steak of beef, 
and a gotch of old ale, among other delicacies. It was no 
wonder that she was so stout-hearted. 

The supper, which on days of festivity was often protracted 
to a late hour, and was quite as substantial as the dinner, was 
succeeded, especially at Christmas, by gambols of various sorts, 
and sometimes the squire and his family would mingle in the 
amusements, or, retiring to the tapestried parlour, would leave 
the hall to the more boisterous mirth of their household. 
Then would the blind harper, who sold his fit of mirth for a 
groat, be introduced, either to provoke the dance or to arouse 
their wonder by his minstrelsy ; his " matter" being for the 
most part stories of old time, either of prose romances or 
historical rhymes. 

The posset at bedtime closed the joyous day, a custom to 
which Shakespeare has now and then alluded. Thus, Lady 
Macbeth says of her surfeited grooms, " I have drugged their 
possets." Thomas Heywood, a contetnporary with Shake- 
speare, has particularly noticed thid' *^ posset" as occurring 
just before bedtime. "Thou shalt be welcome to beef and 
bacon, and perhaps a bag pudding, and my daughter Nell 
hall pop a posset upon thee when thou goest to bed," 
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An old English squire of those days is a picture well worth 
framing. I only wish we had a few such, with all their faults, 
to stand in the place of some of our mean, despicable, pom- 
pous, proud, big, little, ridiculous, squirearchy, many of whom 
would, from their little haggling ways, have been much better 
bom to a grocer's or huxter's shop. Such a character as the 
following was not uncommon three hundred years ago. It is 
drawn from the life by an old hand, old Stowe, and is weU 
worth the reading : — 

"The old squire's name was Hastings. He was an old 
gentleman of an old family, with old notions, and he lived in 
old times. He was of a fair standing stature, but strong and 
active. He was of a ruddy complexion, with ripe flaxen hair. 
His clothes were always of green cloth. His house was of the 
old fashion, in the midst of a large park, well stocked with deer, 
rabbits, artd fish-ponds. He had a long narrow bowling-green 
in it, and he used to play with quoits and bowls. Here, too, 
he had a banquetting room, built like a stand in a large tree. 
He kept all sorts of hounds that ran — buck, fox, hare, otter, 
and badger — and had hawks of all kinds, both long and short 
winged. His great hall was commonly strewed with marrow 
bones, and full of hawk perches. The upper end of it was- 
hung with fox skins of this and the last year's killing. Here 
and there a polecat was intermixed, and hunter's poles in 
great abundance. 

" The parlour was a large room completely furnished in the 
same style. On a broad hearth, paved with brick, lay some 
of the'choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. One or two of 
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the great chairs had litters of cats in them, which were not to 
be disturbed. Of these three or four always attended him at 
dinner, and a little white wand lay by his trencher to defend 
it if they were too troublesome. 

" In the windows, which were very large, lay his arrows, 
cross-bows, and the like. The corners of the room were 
filled with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster 
table stood at the lower end of the room, which was in con- 
stant use twice a day all the year round, for he never failed to 
eat oysters both at dinner and supper, with which the neigh- 
bouring town of Pool supplied him. 

" At the upper end of the room stood a small table with a 
double desk, one side of which held a church Bible, the other 
the book of common prayer, and book of martyrs. On 
different tables in the room lay hawks^ hoods, bells, old hats 
with their crowns thrust in, foil of pheasant eggs, tables, dice, 
cards, and tobacco pipes. At one end of his room was a door 
which opened into a small closet, where stood bottles of strong 
beer and wine, that never came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rule of the house (for he was a temperance man, 
and never exceeded one gla«i> nor permitted others) . Answer- 
ing to liiis closet was a door into an old chapel, which had been 
long £siiBed for cbvotion. But in the pulpit, as the safest place, 
was alw^TB^to be found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, 
a gammon of bacoa, or a great apple pie, with a thick crust 
well baked. His table cost him not much, although it was 
good to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef and mutton, 
except on Fridays, when he had fish, often caught by himself. 
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He never wanted a London puddings and he always sung it 
in with ' My post lies within a/ He drank a glass of wine at 
meals^ put syrup of gillyflowers into his sack, and had always 
a large glass of small beer standing by him^ which he stirred 
about with rosepiary. He lived to be a hundred^ and never 
lost his eyesight, nor used ' glasses/ He got on horseback 
without help, and rode to the death of the stag till he was 
past four score. Peace be with his ashes, and with all those 
who emulate him V 
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HERE is a curious story told of old 
Hastings, relating to his " boyhood/* 
He was, it seems, the only son of 
his father, one of the old feudal 
barons of the day. Like most other 
"barons,'* he went to the wars in 
France, and like them, he was " killed 
one day/* leaving his only son behind 
him, with his widowed mother, who 
lived in an old castle surrounded by 
old dogs^ domestics, and old customs. 
The youthful heir was of course 
greatly beloved by his mother, who 
took every care of him, watching him 
daily and nightly, for fear of the 
machinations of her husband's elder 
brother, Manfred, the heir to all the domains surrounding 
them, should it so happen that young Hastings died before 
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he came of age. In those wicked times^ when the will of 
man was law, and when justice could rarely reach the strong 
and powerful, it was not uncommon for young '* heirs'* to be 
"put away '' to save trouble; and the designing Manfred laid 
a plot for the kidnapping of the youth, and the transporting 
of him to some foreign shore, while he might enjoy the estate 
and large possessions, and lire a life of pleasure and wicked- 
ness. 

So he laid a plot to this eflFect : — He first began by cor- 
rupting, till then, a fjiithful servant named Morchair, who 
engaged two ruffians to assist him in his cruel attempt on the 
life or liberty of this poor child. They were to take advantage 
of the first opportunity to secure him, and they tried many 
stratagems, by waylaying him in the woods, or other places 
to which he resorted for sport and recreation. At last, how- 
ever, a violent storm took place, thunder, lightning, and hail 
shook the old battlements of the castle to their foundation, 
and under the power of this " hurly-burly " of the elements, 
Morchair and his associates broke into the window of the 
room in which the youth slept, carried him off unresistingly 
along the battlements, and descended with him into the 
court-yard of the mansion. 

But now comes the difficult and wonderful part of the 
story, which puts me in mind of the fable of the " Lion and 
the Mouse,*' and shows how good it is for us to never lose 
the opportunity of doing a kind turn to a fellow-creature, 
which, a& has been said, is like casting our bread upon the 
waters, which is fonnd to return forty-fold to us in other days. 
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The falconer and houndsman belonging to the boy's father, 
had an ugly pup, which was a great deal of trouble to him, 
inasmuch as it had such a propensity for '^ gnawing,'^ that it 
at one time ate up ''my lady's slippers;'' at another, it 
made a meal of '' a pair of leggings." It also devoured gloves 
by the score when it could get at them, and did all kind§ of 
damage upon leather in any shape, whether belonging to 
harness, trunks, or buskings. So a cord was got, and a huge 
stone was got, and water was at hand, and will was ready, 
and the unfortunate '' pup" was just upon the point of being 
swung into the stew or fish-pond of the castle, without any 
remorse, when young Hastings interposed, begged the pup off, 
and taking, as he said, a fancy to his ugliness, brought him 
up till he turned into a great fierce savage dog of the blood- 
hound species, and was set loose at night to prowl about 
wherever he would, keeping good watch and ward through 
every nook and corner of the castle. 

When, however, Morchair determined to make the abduction 
of the youth, he had taken especial care to decoy " Grim- 
tooth " away, for that was the dog's name, and he had fed 
him well, and chained him to a tree at some distance from 
the castle. But Grimtooth fancied, for dogs will fancy, that 
something was going to be that ought not to be, so he tugged 
and pulled at his chain till he broke it, and with part of it 
rattling behind him, he dashed forwards towards his master's 
window, under which he usually slept. He soon discovered he 
was gone, and as soon knew by the scent which way he went. 
He sprang after his master, and presently came up with him ; 
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the poor boy was struggling with his captor, and in the midst 
of the affray, Grimtooth sprung upon the wicked Morchair, 
and pinned him to the ground. Thereupon young Hastings 
took courage, and snatching a sword from one of the fellows^ 
belts, made a fierce assault upon him, while at the same time 
the yells and barkings of the dog aroused the inmates of the 
castle, and in a few minutes torches appeared on every side, 
and vassals and domestics, and among them the mother of 
Hastings, into whose arms he ran with joy. The two ruffians 
were secured; the wretch Morchair, was nearly torn ix> 
pieces by the faithful animal, who held him by the throat. 
He was at last taken off, but he had done his work; the 
wretch presently expired, but. not, however, without making 
a full confession of who had suborned him to this wicked and 
cruel deed. So ends the old chronicle, from which we may 
learn a lesson, as I have already hinted. 
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IN OUR ANNUAL FOR 1860. 



'Tis dull, morose, to be alone: 

A Pear is sociable you^U own. 

We may suppose that in a dance 

No tree can like the Caper prance. 

The first tree you expect to reach 

Nearest the sea must be a Beech. 

I ask in what tree but a Bay 

Could any ship at anchor lay. 

Ladies who languish, &et, and whine. 

May vent tlwir griefs beneath the Pine. 

No true chronologist will state 

Any event without & Date. 

Even the poor Crab, so much despised. 

Is by the fisher highly prized. 

Irish nurse, on chair or truckle. 

To her babe cries " Honey ^^ suckle. 
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When the seared leaves the cold winds stir, 
What tree can be so warm as Fir? 
The housewife, if she swept her room 
With any plant, would choose the Broom, 
Most trees afford a club for strife, 
The Bread Tree yields the staff of life. 
One tree would say, had it a tongue, 
O-range with me the woods among. 
To the sad heart hope who can give ? 
There's comfort in the name, 04ive. 
Should trees fall out and come to knocks. 
First in the fray would be the Boa:. 
Though SoVs bright rising meet your view. 
Still m^y you see the iree'roaa, too. 
Some trees are quick, we also know. 
Others, like lazy folks^ are Slow, 
When neither liill nor vale appear, 
A Plane most likely will appear. 
If all to kiss trees should combinej 
TuUfs should be pressed close to mine. 
Some trees for food> and some for ua^, 
But there is only one tbat^a Spruce. 
Trees facing north, an old man would. 
Without doubt, call a Southernwood, 
In schoolmasters^ whipping botany 
Ranks before Birch not any tree- 
When fairies Ciodcreiia dressed. 
The Sandal her neat ankles prcssM. 
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What tree's immortal ? I reply 
The Arbor Vit(B cannot die. 
What tree with billiards finds a place? 
r^e got my cue — it is the Mace. 
Cockneys^ 'tis true^ might sup or dine^ 
But vine vould vant vithout the Vine. 

Hanwell College, April 1, 1860. 



A. M. 
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How . many of my young friends recollect the warm- 
hearted quarrels and the warm-hearted friendships of 
their school-boy days ! Even to look back on our wrangles 
and jangles^ and kickings and cuffings^ affords a kind of 
delight. What must it be, then^ when we recur to those 
instances of kindness, of love, of devotion, of friendship, of 
mutual self-sacrifice which noble-hearted youths make for 
each other. 

One of these T have to relate. It is a true story, and 
perhaps not a very uncommon one, for in our early days 
instances of affection and disinterestedness are not so rare as 
they become when we have met with the buffetings, the shin- 
kickings, the hair-puUings, and other untoward behaviour of 
this odd sort of a world. Thus, blessed are those who die 
youn^. But, to my story. 

Yorkshire schools have been somewhat severely hamlled by 
Ifr. Charles Dickens. I can acquit him of any malevolent 
feeling, for there is not a grain of grit in his heart, to say 
nothing of ilLfeeling; yet Yorkshire achocik received thruugli 
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him a severe blow and heavy diseouragement. It is well, 
therefore, for me to show, as a rush -light against sun-light, 
the other side of the statue. 

It was in the year 1833 that a rare old schoolmaster of the 
antique kind was sitting in his high-backed chair, with 
spectacles on nose, reading the ''Yorkshire Stingo,*' a lead- 
ing Conservative journal, which came out on Saturdays, 
which is a holiday in Yorkshire schools, when his attention 
was attracted by the following advertisement : — '' Wanted to 
place in a school, a youth, aged eleven years, for two years 
certain. Schooling to be paid for in advance.*' 

Now, Mr. Timothy Bobbins — for that was the name of the 
schoolmaster — ^being a little behindhand in his accounts with 
bakers, grocers, tapsters, and the like, and having a wife and 
nine children to provide for — the youngest being, as they say 
of belligerent powers, in '' arms** — looked upon this as the 
very thing to redeem his case and credit ; '' for,** said he, 
" two years* schooling in advance will be £50 ; and £50 in a 
lump will enable me to settle my baker's bill like a man, and 
be no more afraid of meeting Doughboy in the street. It 
will also give me the opportunity of being bold with Timothy 
Fig, who, instead of looking at me, as he now does, as soiir as 
his own vinegar, will be as sweet as his best sixpenny si:^ar ; 
and Scraggs, the butcher, will no longer lower upon rae as I 
sit in church, but will pucker up the selvages of his mouth 
till they become smiling dimples ; and I shall feel as bold as 
a lion when I walk abroad, and shan*t care who is my uncle.** 

Having eased his mind by these unspoken thoughts, he put 
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down the paper^ and replied in concise terms to the advertise-* . 
ment; sent the letter to the post^ and taking his speptacles 
from his nose, rubbed his hands, gave a slap on his buck- 
skins in the way a Yorkshireman alone can, and began to 
think that the sun of prosperity was beginning to shine 
through a little chink upon his gloomy prospects ; for when a 
man is in debt, however small the debt may be, all about him 
is dark and gloomy and full of imps of dread, hobgoblins of 
fear, and scarecrows of anticipation. Providence had given 
poor old Bobbins a great deal of misfortune; but in the* 
midst of the most boisterous, cloudy, or stormy weather, a 
rainbow of hope shone ever out upon the gloom, and made 
the poor old fellow comparatively cheerful. 

The very next day but one — a gig, or rather a carl, or a: 
vehicle between a gig, a cart, a tumbril, and a phaeton, wa» 
seen driving up the avenue of black poplars which led to. 
Brazen-nose Academy. By the side of the driver sat a fair-*- 
haired, mild-looking youth, with a dejected countenance, and 
behind them were three or four boxes, a fishing rod, a couple 
of bats, and a lot of other odd matters. The driver stopped 
at the door ; Dr. Bobbins came to it. The youth leaped out ; 
his boxes were taken into the hall, himself into the parlour, 
and the next moment saw the driver going at a spanking rate 
through the avenue, and Eugene Swainton duly seated on an 
easy-chair, while the schoolmaster was perusing a letter with 
which the youth had introduced himself. 

'^ Good," said the schoolmaster as he turned over the first' 
page of the letter ; ^' very good," he then ejaculated, as five 
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iSlO notes fell ont of the letter upon the floor ; '^ Tery good 
indeed, my young sir/' he continued^ as he picked up the 
notes ; and '^ remarkably satisfactory and very much to the 
purpose/' he muttered, as he scrutinized the said notes for 
the Bank of England water mark. '^ You are welcome to 
Bmen-nose Academy/' said the doctor, rising and shaking 
hands with the boy. '' You will receive a first-rate education 
here — ^plenty of streams to fish in — lots of fun on the mo(»» — 
a fair day in the next town five times in the year — ^badgors 
Arawn every market day— K»dt-fighting at Whitsuntide — 
pigeon shooting at Midsummer — ^wild fowl htmting at Christ- 
mas—and lots of study, and plenty of play all the year round. 
As to the boys, they are all, with the exception of that cross- 
eyed boy. Mangles, and the little humpbacked urchin, Skeet — 
first-rate spedmens of fraternity. Their mothors send them 
eakes every wedr, and their fathers now and then a bushel of 
fq>ples or so — a sack of nuts or so— a basket of grapes or so. 
Ton will be as happy as a fly in a treacle tub, and have a 
great deal more freedom — that is, if you stick to your 
studies; if you don't, I shall stick '* 

*' You" — he would have said, but when he looked at the mild 
and gentle expression of the boy's face, the word, like 
Macbeth's amen, sticked or stuck in his throat. 

*^ Oh, I am quite sure I shall be happy," said the boy. 
''Hat you shall," returned the schoolmaster; *' and so come 
with me, and I will show you the Happy Valley, quite on the 
model of Rasselas, in which you will feel as comfortable as 
Sinbad the sailor on the back of the great roc." So he took 
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liiin out at a back door, and passihg over a little paddock 
opened a gate that led to a small wood, after "which he 
•came upon a deep dell, full of heather, harebells, fern, and 
grass. This was the playground of the boys, and here were 
. about fifty of them engaged in hog-over-hie, hunt the stag, 
leapfrog, and several other games. " Here is a new pupil,'* 




•cried the master, and in a moment Eugene was seized by the 
legs, toppled head over heels, and rolled down the banks to 
the bottom of the dell, amid cheers of the most vociferous 
delight. He was rolled over and over again, and as soon as he 
«tood upon his right end, young Mangles leaped upon his back, 
crying out, '^Go on, Neddy ! gee up, Neddy !'' while another 
boy behind, named Ramsbottom, made such a butt with his 
head at the nethermost centre of Eugene's perpendicular, as 
^o throw " horse and rider'' into a small mire or pool at the 
bottom of the dell. 

s 2 
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"Thati* splashacious/' said the humpbacked little boy^ 
T?ho stood grinning. '^They went clean into the mud, and 
dirty out of it. He! he! he!'' and then the little urchin 
rubbed his hands again. 

Eugene thought this a very bad specimen of the happiness 
of the Vale of Delight, but before he could get out of the pool 
with the boy who had leaped upon his back, a second boy 




tried to leap on the back of the first, and the whole went 
under water the second time ; the schoolmaster standing at the 
edge of the pond, exhibiting the same agitation and distress as 
a poor hen does when she sees her hatch of ducklings 
floundering in the water without having the courage to help 
them. However, Bobbins took up one of the boys' sticks and 
vowed that he would beat them all into mummies, and said 
something about massacre if they did not desist. 
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Order being restored^ Eugene received the congratulations 
«i)f his fellows in a more comfortable manner, and shook hands 
with all of them. One, who was the proprietor of a donkej, 
sent him by his mother that he might not fatigue himself too 
much in the hot weather, said, " You shall have the loan of 
my Neddy for nothing, whenever you like/' Another 
called out, " I say, Jollyraw, or New-come, or whatever your 
name is, I shall have a lump of gingerbread next week as big 
as a chaise cushion, and you may have as much of it as you 
choose/' . A third promised the boy a share in his marbles 
and bonce eyes; a fourth that he might fly his kite when he 
felt inclined ; a fifth said he would lend him his skates when 




the cold weather came ; a sixth said he would show him a 
kingfisner's nest ; in short, most of the boys had either some- 
thing to offer Eugene, or said some kind thing or other. 
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Thus, in a few minutes the lad was as mnch welded and 
amalgamated with his new schoolfellows as if he had known 
them all for a thousand years. 

The letter which Dr. Bobbins read to himself when the 
five £10 notes fell therefrom was as follows: — ^^'Sir, — 
With this the bearer, Eugene Swainton, comes to hand. I 
trust you will take care that his education is well attended to. 
The rudiments in Latin and Greek, commercial arithm^ic, 
and other useful branches, must be acquired, with sound 
religious instruction. On the termination of the seeond 
year fifty pounds more will be sent you, provided the boy i» 
well treated aind makes good prepress. His parents and 
relations are all at Antigua, but some of them expect to be in 
England before long. Any letter necessary to be sent may 
be addressed to J. IL> Dcaeon's Coffee House, Walbrook, 
which will be attended to. — Yours, John Bobbys.'' 

'' Well,'^ said Bcdilni^ aftar he Ymd perused the epistle, 
'' this is a neai wajr of doing Imsinefli^ and a very improved 
one. Pay bdbrdbMid is an cxccBent ^vevtion. What a deal 
of trouble would it save me wera fte cii'oin universal, for I 
have as mudi trouble to gek in my school bilk every July as 
if I had no right to them whatevm. tee man wants me to 
take his out in coak — another in candles — a third in groceries 
— a fourth in flour — a sixth in potatoes, and a seventh in 
beer ; so that money — ^blessed money — is a thing scarcely ever 
to b6 seen. Capital plan, this pay beforehand — I wish there 
was an act of parliament to make such a custom imperative ;'^ 
and in this wise did Bobbins continue to ruminate for som^ 
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time, every now and then having serious bdief that the whole 
affair was a dream, or vision, or hallucinatioiu So he hdd 




up the bank notes to the light again, and rubbed them 
between his fingers to satisfy himself that they were reoL 
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It is not for me to say how the two years passed away 
which it was intended that the £50 should cover^ but they 
flitted away fast enough, as did also the five £10 notes. 
Eugene went on rapidly with his studies, and by bis courteous, 
manly, gentle, and cheerful bearing ingratiated himself not 
only with his tutor, but also with all his schoolfellows. He 
was always ready for an adventure or a bit of fun, but he 
rarely got into a scrape, and took care to keep his companions 
within the bounds of prudence and moderation. The two 
years at last expired, and Eugene was looking forward for 
another two years of happiness. Dr. Bobbin was also looking 
o«t for another fifty pounds. He anxiously awaited the post 
coming in morning after morning — ^but no letter: three 
months passed away — then six — ^then nine. Bobbin began to 
despair, as he thought seriously of his fkmily of ten chil- 
dren, for another had been added to the original stock. 
The poor schoolmaster was as hard up as any poor school- 
master could be — things had again fallen into arrear — ^he 
could not walk boldly into the town— he could not hold up his 
head like a man, when at church. He felt constrained to 
sneak and to dodge about, and began to experience again the 
horrors of being in debt. 

With all this he felt that he loved the poor boy. He had 
been so clever and so docile, he could not bear to dismiss him 
from his roof. But he took occasion one morning after 
breakfast to reveal to him how matters stood ; gently hinting 
that should no reply be received to the numerous letters he 
had addressed to J. H., he then must make up his mind to do 
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sometlung for his own living by entering into a mercantile 
situation of some kind. '^ However/^ said the kindhearted 
man, '' I shall- not advise this at present, but will wait for 
another three months to see what may turn up in your 
favour/' 

Eugene was, as may be supposed, very much affected by 
hearing of his misfortune, but expressed a readiness of 
immediately taking to a mercantile life. '^ I can go out,'' said 
he, '^ as a junior clerk, or a shop boy, or a sailor ; and it will 
be hard indeed if I can't get my own living in some way." 

The three months soon passed away ; but the good old 
schoolmaster added to them other three months : these passed 
away, and no remittance or tidings from J. H. ; and poor 
Eugene, who seemed as if he was to have been brought up for 
tt genteel sphere of life, had no alternative but to labour for 
his living. At last, the peculiarity of his situation became 
•known to the boys of the school, and it is a great delight for me 
to be able to say that most of them had their hearts in the right 
places. Having made themselves fully acquainted with the 
f)Osition of their schoolmate, they held a consultation among 
themselves, which ended in their sending a deputation to the 
jschoolmaster, entreating him to suffer their beloved companion 
to remain in the school, and offering to give up the whole of 
their pocket-money towards reimbursing him. The good old 
master was affected by so generous an offer, and declared 
that could he receive but half the usual charge he would be 
satisfied. Then commenced a contest among the boys as to 
iwho should be first in the subscription. The boy who had 
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the donkey sold it, and put Mmself at tbe head of ilie list* 
Mangles also, seised with a generous sympathy — for goodness 
like wickedness, is sometimes catching — dived deepty into hia 
money box ; and even the humpbacked boy, who was generally 
so malevolent, suffered the good spirit to whisper a kind 
thought in his heart. They collected ibdr little all; many 
who had no money sold their toys and instruments of amnae-^ 
ment, and all made self-sacrifices one way or the other. 

This noble and generous conduct seemed to unite the bojra 
more and more together, as they rallied round one who 
was now the leader in all their sports* The time went on 
joyfully — ^not without hope — and not one cruel remark or 
unkind reflection ever passed the lips of one of the boys. 
Nor was Eugene ungrateful. He rose early in the morning, and 
performed many essential services to his young friends, by 
getting ready their books, helping them in their tasks, and 
assisting them in matters almost menial ; and never perhaps 
was a schod more united, or the scholars aiid mas^ier m(xre 
happy, than in this display of real kindness. 

At about the middle of the second year of this devotion on 
^e part of the boys — it was when the sun was highest in the 
heavens, and the word fag was written on all school things, 
preparatory to the Midsummer examination and breaking up — 
that the crack of a whip and the rattle of the wheds of a post- 
chaise were heard coming up the old avenue to the schooL 
Presently a dusty vehicle a]|^eared post haste; — within it sat 
a lady and gentleman, and behind it rode a servant oa horse- 
baek. Bdbbins was immediately at his portal gates ; the lady 
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and gentleman alighted^ the lady exclaiming inA a hysterical 
yoiee> " Where is my child, my boy, my Eugene?'' 

" Here, here V' cried out the youth, and rushed into his 
mother's arms, who covered him with kisses, and swooned. 

She was quickly taken into the house, and by the application, 
of restoratives was soon herself again ; but who shall depict 
the joy that then illuminated the countenances of the youth 
and of the strangers? In them Eugene beheld his father and 
mother, who, after long absau^, having been taken prisonera^ 
by a Mexican squadnm, and kq>t in confinement for two 
years, had at hmk reached England with a handsome fortune, 
and with the intention of spending their futnre lives in their 
native land. 

From ikafc momeirit all stodies were at an end — the school 
broke up tiuit very niglrir Mr. Swainton made all the boys^ 
handsome presents, a great gala was determined upon ; and 
on the fiAowiBg day such an immense quantity of '' creature 
comforts'' were ami in fipom the neighbouring town, with 
variegated Iamp% lags, devices, andfireworka^ aa te be perfectly 
astonishing. Vat three successive nighia there was nothing^ 
but fun and frolic and illnminaticms. Dear old Bobbins had 
a hundred poond note pnt ii^ hia hand^ with which he 
danced romd and round the big bonfire till he could dance 
no longer. In a few days Eugene took leave of his companions^ 
with an aching heart, and with lots of weeping eyes. On 
the following morning a cart load of toys and articles of 
amusement of all sorts and descriptions, &om a peg top to a 
model steam engine, made their appearance. .Every bo]r 
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received an invitation to the house of Mr. Swainton, near 
London, and most of them repaired thither to spend their 




iolidays, which they did with the greatest pleasure and 
^satisfaction. 
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Eugene never forgot the devotion of his old school friends; 
several of them were assisted into good situations; others, 
had the felicity of his continued friendship^ which was not 
transient, but survived year after year, and only ceased wheiL 
the grave closed upon their love. 

May we all, my young friends, look upon the misfortunes* 
of others as opportunities given to us to perform acts of kind- 
ness, and to do service to those who are in want of it. Be 
assured, if we do not meet with all the return we wish, 
and ought to expect in this world, that there is One above 
who looks down with a benignant eye upon our doings, 
and who will not fail to reward us in his own good way and. 
his own good time. 
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parrots, cockatoos, owls, hawks, etc. 

Parrots. 

HE parrots constitute a distinct genus 
of birds of the order of ''picae/' and 
they are a very numerous race. They 
are found in hot countries, and abound 
in the East and West Indies, 
on the coasts of Guinea, in 
Africa, in South America, and 
they swarm in most of the 
islands of the ^^ Pacific,'^ and 
are far more common in 
these places than rooks are in 
England. They are very sagacious in their wild state; they 
associate together in flocks, and mutually assist each other 
against their enemies. They generally breed in the hollows 
of tall trees, where they make round holes without any lining. 
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tmd lay two or three eggs^ which are about the size of those 
of a pigeon. 

There are a great many varieties of the parrot tribe^ as the 
green and red parrot of China, which is a very large bird, as 
big as the common hen ; the variegated parrot of Madagascar, 
which is the size of a tame pigeon ; there is also the hawk- 
parrot, the grey parrot, the black parrot, the bioody-biUed 
parrot, the green parrot, and the parroqnet. 

The most remarkable pecoliarity of the parrot family is 
their facility for dimbing and hanging by their bills or feet 
to the branches of trees. Their toes are formed in such a 
manner, that when they walk or climb they extend two 
forwards and two backwards ; but when ihej hold their meat 
in their daws, they dexterously turn the greater hind toe 
ferwards, and so take a firmer grasp; and, contrary to the 
practice of other animals, they turn their feet outwards in 
bringing the food to their mouths, standing at the same time 
on the other leg. 

The upper mandible of the bill of the parrot is separated 
from the skull bone, whereby the bird is enabled to open its 
mouth to a greater extent — which is necessary to this bird, as 
the bill is so much hooked that otherwise it could not be 
opened wide enough to i^ceive its food. The beak also assists 
in climbing, catching hold of the boughs of the trees with it 
as with a hook, and then drawing its legs upwards; then again 
advandng its head and afterwards its feet, for its 1^ are not 
adapted for hopping from bough to bough, as are those of 
other birds. 
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' The tongue of the parrot somewhat resembles that of the 
human species. It is thought by some, and denied by others, 
that it is from this circumstance that it can be taught to 
imitate human speech better than any other bird. The voice 
of the raven, and that of the jay and magpie, are not equal to 
that of the parrot. 

The celebrity of this bird in acquiring the faculty of speech, 
its sagacity in manners, and the aptitude of many of its 
interrogatories and answers when once taught, are such as to 
induce many persons to bestow great care upon its education, 
and hence it becomes one of the commonest of pets. 

A great many diverting stories have been told of the 
conversational powers of this bird, some of which are very 
droll and very ridiculous. It is said that a few years ago, a 
very handsome one, and one that could sing '' God save the 
Queen,^' was sent to her Most Gracious Majesty (for every 
one loves the Queen, and would send her anything rare or 
beautiful). The bird liked his royal quarters amazingly, and 
he was quite a favourite; but at last, while he was being 
admired and caressed, he cried out, " Pretty Polly, pretty 
Polly* Polly is worth fifty pounds. Send fifty pounds for 
Polly, or Polly will go back.'* 

Management of Parrots. — As thq parrot is a native of 
hot countries, it requires to be kept warm in the winter. 
They should have a large cage, not less than 12 feet cubic in 
its area, with a claw perch at each end, and a swinging ring 
in the middle. The food should be boiled Indian com, 
biscuits soaked in milk, given milk-warm, various seeds, nuts. 
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grains^ and fruit. Care should be taken to change their food, 
and not over-feed them. They should be kept very elean^ 




The Cockatoo.— See next page. 
have plenty of gravel at the bottom of the cage, and have 
glass troughs, or boxes, for their food* Their diseases are 
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•imilar to those pf other birds^ and sI.Guld be treated 
accordinglj. 

Thb Cockatoo. 

This bird belongs to the parrot family. He is generally a. 
native of Australia and the Indian Islands^ inhabiting the 
woods^ and feeding on seeds and fimit. They make their 
nests in decayed trees, and when taken young are easily 
tamed. There are several varieties of the cockatoo, of which 
the '* broad-crested*' and the ^^sulphur-crested'' are the most 
common. Their management and treatment is in every way 
the same as that of the parrot. 



The Jay. 

The jay is a well-known and also a very handsome 
bird ; it is a native of most parts of Britain, and there is a 
species of it found in most warm and temperate countries. 
There is the blue jay of Carolina and tite Ekst Indies, the 
buff jay of Madras, the yellow jay, and the green jay, all 
distinguished by the variety of thdr plumage more than by 
their habits. 

Like parrots, jays can be taught a variety of words and 
soimds, particularly those of a harsh and grating nature, and 
have been known to imitate the '' tune'' of a saw, a file, and 
a ''grindi^ne"^ with great perfection. Hhej sometimes 
assemble in great numbers in the spring, and seem to hold a 
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conference^ probably for the purpose of pairing and of figging 
upon the districts they are to occupy. 




The jay builds in woods^ and makes an artless nest^ com* 
posed of sticks^ fibres^ and slender twigs^ lays fiye or six eggs^ 

T 2 
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ash grey^ mixed with green^ and spotted with a faint brown. 
In a state of nature he feeds on acorns^ beech-mast^ com, 
beansj and the like. When domesticated he should have a 
good-sized cage. If kindly treated he will not fly away, but 
will attach himself to the premises, and may be ''let ouf to 
take an airing with safety. He is full of odd tricks, and 
especially of hiding things in holes and corners, in which he 
imitates the magpie. 

The Jackdaw and Magpie. 

The magpie is a very interesting and curious bird ; he is 
full of tricks, and does a great many odd things, and has a 
very peculiar arch and comic look, the very impersonation 
of impudence and mischief. He is a quarrelsome bird, 
intrudes himself into other birds^ nests, which he often 
scratches to pieces, and breaks their eggs, and eats the young 
ones. He, however, may be often seen standing for an hour 
at a time on a sheep^s back picking out the ticks, which is 
doing some good. He also is a great devourer of snails and 
slugs. To tame him, it is best to get him young, and feed 
him upon bread and milk, with eggs boiled hard ; as he grows 
up he will feed upon every variety of grain, vegetable or 
animal food; and to get him to talk, the string under his 
tongue must be clipped, and the words or thing he has to 
imitate be repeatedly said to him. 

The jackdaw is, like the magpie, a talking bird, and, like 
him also, is fond of stealing and hiding glittering articles. 
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4such as silver or gold^ trinkets^ jewels^ &c« In a wild state 
nothing comes amiss to him, and he feeds upon fish, flesh. 




fowl, and fruit like any gentleman bird. When tamed he 
may be suffered to run about and amuse himself; but woe be 
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to aay imfortanate kitten unable to get out of his waj^ or 
oOer ''small deer/' In a garden be will eat tbe snails, 
gmbsj worms^ and will not stand particular upon a young 
frog, or even a newly-batcbed duck. 

The Owl. 

Many boys have a great fildng for owls. Itis Ae bird of 
wisdom, and therefore fliey associate it wilk tike GiedL and 
Latin sages and their " Book Learning.'' 

The owl family is very numerous, aai cmnpselMadi^ among 
others, the bam owl, the tawny owi^ the homed owl, the 
flww«wl,fcc. 

ThflK m waaaOtimmg in &e tlia i iita of the owl so solitary 
and mynfrffioM, SHsething so dmirdant in the tones of its 
voice, hgMPJ <mij amid the iikatt and ^omm of tke sight, in 
dark and ikmml ■teulions, as to firi^ifcea many persons. 
Boys, however, always proceed upon the 8al]9<nned esthetic 
Maadin : ^ I wasn't bora in a wood to be scared by an owl,'' 
and flo they hunt lor ««ls' nca t s in the ^' ivy-grown tower ;'' 
and a nest of jon&g owh n a ddight to them greater than 
any that cam oonie from '' school pancakes'' or any other 
hand-some thing. 

The barn-door owl is common in almost every part of this 
country. It conceals itself by day amid the deep recesses of 
ivy-clad ruins, in antique church towers, in the hollows of old 
tsees, in barns, hay-kfts, and other out-houses. Towards 
twilight it quits its perch, and takes a reguhr dronit round 
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the fiddsy skimming along the ground in ^ueat of field-^nioe, 
ratSy moles, shrews, and large insects. Baring tlie time the 




jomig are in the nest, the nude and femtie altetmatdy sally 
cut to obtain food for Apm, and bring in their prey in their 
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pawBj and the quantity of ^^ennin'' they will destroy in a 
season is prodigious. This could never haye been ascertained 




but for the circumstance of the owl voiding up the skins of 
each individual ^^ beast '' it swallows, in the form of a pellet ; 
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and the number of these pellets which have been found close- 
to an owls^ nest^ has proved that a pair of old owls and four- 
or five young ones must have eaten no less than from two to- 
three thousand^, in one year^ of mice^ moles^ shrews^ and 
the like. 

The way to manage young owls is to take them in the- 
nest. They should be kept warm, and may be fed on snails, 
grubs, and such kinds of food. They will, as they grow older, 
relish a mouse, a young bird, or other delicacy of the kind- 
They want no cage. If their wings are clipped, they will run 
about an enclosed garden, and roost at night in a tool or out- 
house. They may be thus made very useful in a garden. In 
the specimen in the opposite page, which is called the hawk owl, 
the external ear is very small, and the bird is not quite of sa 
nocturnal a character as the bam owl, but its habits are- 
very similar. 
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I LOVE to see, irhen the ^tasks'' aro Aofot, 
The boys go ont to jday; 
To hear their fihonts, and to note their &m 

Upon this holiday* 
Oh^ it stirs the blood of my old hearty 

And makes its pulses fly^ 
As if they had wings like soaring birds^ 
To mount above the sky. 

Play on^ play on, I am with yoig hoj% 

In hearty and mind, and wmB, 
In the daring jump, or lifae lirrrttilpMi swing. 

In the shot-like tfndket bowL 
I join with yon an fhe ^jingling match/' 

In ''golf or ''prisoner's base/' 
In " blindman*s buff/' or in " baste the bear/' 

In " foot-ball " or the "race." 
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Play on, play on, my gallant boys ; 

Though I am growing old, 
My heart, when warmed by such scenes as these. 

Can never be quite cold. 
In truth, I feel like a boy again, 

When I behold you play. 
And long to join, though with hobbling gait. 

Your merry holiday. 
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COME, pow — all is warm, and snug, and cozy; within there 
is a good blazing fire in the drawing-room, another in the 
dining-room, a glorious one in the old hall, and a '^ stunner '' 
in the kitchen. We are surrounded with creature comforts: 
we have had roast beef and plum pudding, turkey and chine, 
a noble pheasant, our Suffolk pride, and we have had syllabub, 
and trifle, and wassail; and we are going to dance by-and-by, 
and kiss under the mistletoe; and we '^won^t go home till 
morning/' 

Stop, stop, my masters ! — pray donH go a-head so fast ! 
Bless God for all your enjoyments ; be grateful for what you 
get ; sing hallelujah, if you like, for a good appetite, nimble 1^ 
to dance with, and for a good voice to hallo and shout with, 
and when you have done these, remember that there are two 
sides to every picture. You are on the right side, some are 
on the wrong. 
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While we are thus enjoying oar creature comforts within, 
how is it without? The skies are dark, the forest trees are 
leafless, the earth is covered with a winding-sheet of snow, 
and the cold north wind is raging fiercely and cruelly. The 
little birds have but poor shelter, the sheep and the cattle 
shiver in the keen blast, and poor old donkeys in by-lanes, and 
on grassless commons fare scantily indeed, and look woefully 
miserable ; and how is it among the poor, and the wretched, 
the hard-working labourer, and the artizan; they who do so 
much for us and can do so little for themselves in the season 
of winter, when sickness perhaps looks in at the window, and 
death lies at the door, and loss of work brings poverty and all 
its horrors upon them ? How fares merry Christmas with 
these ? for them no roast beef or plum pudding, or mince 
pies, smoke upon the board ; no trifles or jellies, blancmanges 
or syllabubs, quiver for them ; they mingle not in the merry 
dance or elegant quadrille, nor listen to the harp or pianoforte. 
To groan on a bundle of rags or a straw bed is their music, 
and a cold potato and a red herring are their Christmas fare. 
Take physic, pomp ! Oh, may we not say — we whom fortune 
may have favoured with her good gifts — may we not say, with 
our divine bard, Shakedpeare — 

" Have we not toyed too long 
In painted pinnace down the stream of life, 
'Witch'd with the landscape, while the weary rowers 
Paint at the groaning oarP*' 

Let us not forget, then, my dear children, even in the midst of 
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our home deliglits, that there are others to care for in thi» 
world as well as ourselyes. Our great examj^, in whose 
name ** Christmas'' is instituted^ taught us that oor mksion 
of love was to others rather than ourselves — ^to the weak, to 
the poOT, to the sick, to the sorrowful, and to the helpless. 
Let ns be worthy of this high mission. Let us not sit down 
to our sumptuous revelries without having done our duty to 
the poor and needy, by helping them to keep joyfully that 
season which reminds us of our ^' salvation/' and the good 
tidings of the Gospel, and of ''glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good will towards men/' Having done 
this, we may indeed sit down with cheerful hearts, and rise 
up on the tip-toes of joy for a romp or a dance; and feel that 
in them there is worship, and in them there is pndse. 

JxL winter time there is not a prettier sight than tb see the 
herdsman go out into the forest with fodder for the deer. 
The poor creatures would fare very hardly but for his care. 
This they seem to know and to understand, and so they come 
to him in ''faith and hope/' and are tame and gentle, and 
will sometimes come so close to him as to allow him to strc^e 
their "innocent noses." 

So let us not forget to feed the deer. All should be dear to 
us. And jas in the cold wintry morning the deer-keeper goes 
forth to give fodder to half-famished herds, so let us not forget 
those who are \n want and need. 
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SOUND the ^^ Assembly'' cheerly t 
Let's muster quick and strong^. 
To vindicate our country 

From insult and from wrong; 
Some dare to say " She sleepeth 
Beside her shop and till." 
Lef s show she is awakened. 
And lion-hearted still ! 

Stalwart and gallant " bowmen" 

Prevailed in days of yore, 
At '' Poictiers" and '' Cresay," 

And famous "Agincourt;" 
And as their arrows scattered 

Our old foes on the field. 
So shall our trusty rifles 

Make new ones quail and yield* 
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We arm not in '' Defiance/' 

But in a just " Defence.*' 
We are a true " Peace Party/' 

And love not violence; 
But should some base alliance 

Of foreign foes assail, 
We'll pour our shot upon them, 

Like a fierce tempest's hail 1 

To guard our hearths and altars 

Like brothers we unite, 
And shoulder unto shoulder 

Press forward in the fight ; 
And where the fray is thickest 

Our cohorts shall be seen, 
Beady like men to die for 

Our country and our Queen ! 

Editor. 
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WHAT a delightful thing it is to have a taste for simple 
pleasures ! Wretched indeed must those poor little 
children be who are brought up to know nothing of joy 
but what is connected with gay saloons^ balls^ exhibitions, 
fashionable follies, and the like. While happy beyond all 
comparison must be those who can find delight in hills and 
dingles, woods and coppices, brooks and brooklets, wayside 
flowers, and hedgerow melodies. 

How lovely it is to saunter at mid- June beneath the shade 
of an old forest, situated in the neighbourhood of some great 
town, so that paths are .worn through it, and you can make 
your way with ease in any direction. Overhead, and round 
about you, you hear the soft sighing or the sweet whispering ; 
of the winds; and looking upwards you see the light of heaven 
transmitted faintly,' as if through; a mass of green waters ; and / 

V 
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as we look around we see the old patriarchs of the forest, 
some standing up gloriously as the monarchs of a thousand 
years, as they do in Martlesham thicket, and others, shattered 
and splintered, leaning against each other for support, or 
lying heavily upon the emerald carpet on which we walk, 
some half buried on that floor as if they had laid dead there 
for ages, like wrecks in the bottom of a mighty sea. 

But alas ! alas ! the lovers of rural pleasures, brooklet 
beauties, and hedgerow delights, may in a few years be dis- 
possessed of all their joys, and be compelled, to stump along 
dry, uninteresting, and dusty roads, without relief or protection 
from the wind or the sun. There is a sad spirit abroad 
among some of our would-be aristocratic gentry — the owners 
of the woods, and the forests, the parks and the pasturages ; 
they seem to begrudge the lover of nature the felicity of a 
look into their domains, and do all they can to shut up, to 
block up, to bar up, to hedge up, and to chain up God^s 
beautiful creation from our view ; and where selfishness does 
not do this evil work, petty spite and snobbish malice come 
in to do the deed. In our own neighbourhood, one petty 
tyrant has cut down all the trees upon the banks of a noble 
river, because he was beaten in a law-suit in endeavouring to 
divert a foot path ; while another has cut down the half of a 
noble wood because he lost a pheasant in it. Is this conduct 
calculated to endear the lords of the soil to the labourer, the 
artizan, or even to the ''greasy citizen?'^ Look well to it, 
I say, in time, for it was doings of this kind which raised the 
discontent of the people of France, and led to the French 
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Kevolution and the destruction of the throne, the clergy, and 
aristocracy in that country. 

I say, therefore, to my young friends — some of whom may 
be inheritors of extensive domains — spare the field paths, 
keep sacred the beaten tracts, reverence the ancient landmarks, 
and protect the old trees, DonH shut up against the lover of 
nature — don't divest the poor man from a short cut across your 
fields when he goes home from his daily toil — don't deprive 
us poor poets of a cool shady ramble in the hot summer 
days; for if you do, retribution will some day overtake you, 
and your ancestral man3ions will fall into the hands of tea 
dealers, drysalters, mercers, grocers, candle-makers, shop- 
keepers, and the like, and you yourselves will sink into the 
happiest state for jo\x— oblivion. "Think of that. Master 
Brook/' as Falstaff says; and so ends our chapter upon 
Brooklet Beauties and Hedgerow Delights. 




u 2 
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SQUIRRELS, GUINEA-PIGS, WHITE MICE, GOATS, ETC. 




HE squirrel is a lively, sagacious, docile, 
nimble and cleanly little animal. Like 
the rabbit and the hare it generally sits 
on its hind legs, and it uses its two 
fore-paws as hands to convey its food to 
its mouth. Its eyes are sparkling, its 
physiognomy is marked with meaning, 
and its whole appearance agreeable. It 
is neither carnivorous, destructive, nor 
mischievous, but subsists entirely on 
nuts and other productions of the forest. It never leaves its 
food to chance, but lays up a magazine of nuts against the 
winter in the hollow of some tree, forming its nest there with 
moss, twigs, and dry leaves scattered over, so that it will resist 
the effects of the most violent storm. It has only a single 
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opening at the top, which is drfended from the weather by 
a canopy formed like « cone. Tbiw a single tree serves 
the animal for itsTesidenee and store-house/and it is enabled 
thereby to weather oat the irixttor witlumt onee venturing 
from home. It »rcwds as vmek as possible the habitations of 
men, seldom appean in the open fidds, bat generally resides 
in the kftiest item, kaping from (me tree to the other with 
great agility, io the distance of forty feet or even more, and it 
is so timid that if tiie bottom of the tree where it lives be but 
struck with tlie fiiot, it inatantiy takes the alarm aad Ifies to 
another Irae. 

The jeoonnon squirrel infaabits most parte of EufQpe,^orth 
Amerioa, and. the nartham parte ef Asia. Ut vanes slightly 
in diflferent latitudes, beiag eibsa Y&ry laa^, dbSe •some 
species are even less tium the iEoglUi variety. Whe 'flying 
squirrel is one of this kmd; it k frmiished wiHi Jt literal 
membrane extending from the fore le^ to ihe hind one, and 
attached to the sides of the body, which it icoLtends in 
surprising leaps, and which an a wflro the purpoae 0F wings, like 
the membranaceous wings of a bat. 

The tail of the common sqoimel is also of grnat uae todt in 
its leaps, acting in the manner of a balloon as well asaaail ^Aen 
it wishes to cross the water. In Ijapland, and aone other 
cold o^mtries, when the trees are leafleas, and the -agpdrrel 
tribe widi to cross a lake or river, each squirrel, as if by 
common consent, returns to the nearest forest and proviies 
itaeff with a piece of bark, upon which it boldly laundies 
forth into the flood, its erected tail being its sail. It, how- 
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evcr^ not unfirequently happens thafc before the ^Lpedition can 
reach the opposite bank a-sndden gust of wind will shipwreck 
the whole fleet. 

Pet squirrels are kept in a cage ; but it ought to be a large 
one, four feet long at the leasts as many high^ and three feet 
broad^ with the branches of trees erected at either end ; in 
this three or four squirrels might be kept^ and they would 
hardly feel the loss of liberty. They should have a separate 
sleeping nest or place, from which they can run in and out 
from their play -ground. They may be fed upcm a great 
variety of pulse, grain, or nut-fruit. They like wood-nuts, 
filberts, walnuts, beech-mast and the like, and they will eat 
biscuit, bread, sugar, and salt. 

When tame and well-treated, some squirrels feel much 
affection for their keepers, and are very pretty companions ; 
but some of them seem never to forget the great injury 
inflicted upon them by those who have taken them from their 
bowers in the leafy woods, their mottled sunshine among the 
branches, their free air, and from freedom itself. 

• GuiNEA-PlGS. 

The guinea-pig is by some called the cody ; why it is called 
a guinea-pig 1 don't know, for it is not a pig, nor anything 
like one, nor does it come from Guinea. Perhaps the first 
animal of this kind sold for a guinea, although now those who 
want them may buy them for a shilling a-piece in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Seven Dials, in London. 
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Guinea-pigs are very gentle, timid, and inoflfensive creatures, 
Their legs are short, and they have no tails. Like the rabbit it 
uses its fore- feet for paws, and like it its upper lip is divided. 
They are very prolific, one female guinea-pig having been 
known to breed fifty in one year. Their favourite food is 
bran, parsley, cabbage-leaves and carrot-tops, but there is 
hardly any kind of vegetable matter that they will not eat or 
nibble at. Their flesh is sometimes eaten, but they are kept 
for fancy and not for use. A much better and more profitable 
animal pet is 

The Goat. 

The keeping of a goat unites pleasure with profit. I have 
kept goats for more than twenty years with delight, and have 
never been without a plentiful supply of good milk night 
and morning ; and so I will tell you, presently, my young 
friends, how I did it. But first, of the natural qualities of 
the goat. 

The goat is a most useful animal, afibrding many of the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of life. The milk is very ^ 
nutritious and medicinal. The whey from it is reckoned 
highly restorative for consumptive people. The flesh of the 
kid is a dainty, and that of the goat almost equal to venison. 
Its hair and skin are also valuable, and its horns are often 
made very good use of. 

The natural habits of the goat are to climb on rocky or 
stony places, to browse on the tender shoots of trees and 
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shrubs^ and to leap from rock to rock in search of its food. 
In their domestic state they like to lie on a hard bed^ to have 
a hilly habitation^ and to jump about if they have the 
opportunity ; so in managing them this should be attended to. 
I bought a young female goat in London — my first. She had 
two young ones, females luckily. They were weaned in about 
six weeks, and I had nearly a quart of milk night and morning 
from the mother, who continued in milk for nearly three years. 
When the young ones " kindled" I had milk from them. One 
I sold for two pounds, and the other kept me in milk when the 
old one was breeding again ; and so I went on, from time to 
time renewing my stock, but always having plenty of milk — 
fresh, pure, and good — one pint as good as two of cow's 
milk. 

I had a little field in which my goats used to feed occasionally. 
They were staked at diflFerent parts with a long string; but 
I had a boy who used to take them into the bye-lanes, where 
they used to browse on anything that came in their way, and 
returned home with well-filled skins in the evening. In the 
winter I fed them on 'saS^qqBO carrots, beet-root, and all the 
refuse of the garden, for goats will eat almost anything. I 
kept them all together in one shed, with a hard floor, and a 
gutter running down the middle of it to let off the wet — and 
my goats throve. One killed himself by eating laurel leaves, 
from which they must be kept, and another died from 
exposure to a severe night's cold when I was from home. 
Nothing need be done to manage goats more than I have 
mentioned above, except to take care, when a goat is milked. 
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to milk it dry, if you wish her to give milk for a long time. 
I should strongly advise my young friends to keep goats. 



Babbits. 

Nothing is more pleasin;^ to most hoys than keeping 
rabbits. It is indeed a very pleasing thing to see them in 
their nice hutches, and to keep them clean, to let them have 
a run on the lawn or on the garden now and then, and to get 
food for them — and this is a boy's delight, and it shows, in 
those boys who are fond of it, a happy state of mind and 
feeling such as I like to see. 

Rabbits are well known — that is to say, the common rabbit 
is ; but there are several species of the rabbit family that 
ought to be mentioned, if we are to say a little concerning the 
natural history of this animal. The common or domestic 
rabbit is remarkable for its fecundity, having often four or 
five litters in a year, each of seven or eight rabbits. The doe 
rabbit goes thirty-one days with young. She makes a nice 
warm nest in the hay or straw of her hutch, which she lines 
with down plucked from her own body. In this soft and 
warm bed the young rabbits lie for about a fortnight, when 
they begin to run about and venture forth into the front of 
the hutch, scampering away on the least noise. After a while 
they get more tame and familiar, and when about a month or 
five weeks old may be taken away from their mother and 
brought up separate, and of which I shall say a little by- 
and-by. 
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I shall now say a little about the wild rabbit. It is almost 
always of a brownish-grey colour. It burrows under ground^ 




where it remains secure from many enemies^ which are very 
dangerous. The female forms a separate retreat for her 
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young aparl from the male^ and having a spacions apartment 
at the bottom^ she prepares a bed for them which is quite 
secure from intruders. Her brood do not venture abroad so 
soon as those of the tame rabbit, and when they come forth 
in about six weeks after birth, are very strong, and able to 
run out of harm's way. But, alas ! poor Bunny is doomed to 
great disasters. He has a great many natural enemies — the 
kite or falcon, the rat, the wild cat, the weasel, the stoat, 
the fox, and the ferret all prey upon him. Yet his worst 
enemy is man, who captures him by his dogs, his snares, or 
his traps — in all cases caring nothing whatever for the cruel 
torture he inflicts. Both snares and traps are cruel things, 
for they often keep the poor rabbit in agony for the whole 
night, and often their cries are truly piteous ; but I shall say 
no more of this, only to beg of my young readers to cultivate 
humanity for their own sakes, as well as for the sake of God's 
creatures. 

Tame rabbits, as I said, are very pleasing companions, and 
therefore a few directions concerning the management of them 
will not be inappropriate. They are generally called fancy 
RABBITS, and there are a great variety of them, such as the 
dew-lop, the horn-lop, the double-smut, and others; but 
whatever kind of rabbit may be fancied, the management of 
all is ve;ry much the same. 

The first thing is choosing stock. In doing this you should 
always take care to select the strongest and healthiest of the 
brood you choose from, and to mind that none of them are 
*' pot-bellied,'^ for this is a kind of dropsical disease which 
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often terminates fatally. It is not a bad plan to purchase a 
doe with youngs but she must be known as a good one^ and a 
good breeder. 

When you have got your rabbit, you will soon see the 
necessity of a rabbit-house. It should be a large hutch, not 
less than eight feet long and two wide, and two feet six inches 
liigh ; the floor should be smooth, and free from nails, and 
laid a little on the incline so that the water may run off. The 
hutch should be divided, and have a sliding doorway 
separating one room from the other. The dining-room need 
not be so large as the sleeping-room. The edges of the door- 
way and of the troughs should be cased with tin, or the 
rabbits will soon gnaw them to pieces. The front of the 
hutch should have two doors, that belonging to the sleeping- 
apartment being made of solid wood, while that belonging to 
the *' salle-manger,*' or feeding-room, being an iron grating or 
wire-work, both should be fastened by little bolts in front. 
The hutch itself should be raised on a stout wooden stand, 
about three feet in height, having a little platform all round 
it of about three inches wide, and underneath the hutch there 
shouldalways be a supply of good dean gravel. 

When a doe has young ones she should be very carefully 
attended. She should have hay given to her plentifully, for 
of this she will make her nest for her brood. When she has 
''kindled '' she should not be worried, looked at, or molested 
in the slightest degree. A little cold water should be placed 
in the hutch, so that it wiU not upset; and at times when 
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the doe is very weak she maj be treated to a little warm 
beer. 

When the young ones are bom they require only the 
attention of the mother^ but as they grow^ like her^ they will 
require a constant supply of food. They will eat a great 
variety of vegetable food ; dandelion^ sow-thistle^ hog-weed^ 
tops of carrots^ cabbage leaves^ parsley^ clover^ tares^ and also 
the tops of the broom plant. The young rabbits must have 
but a small portion of vegetable food, but be well mipplied 
with braa and bruised oats ; their food should also be varied 
as much as possible, and only a moderate quantity put into 
the hutch at a time. If when about six months old it should 
bethought advisable to '^ fatten'' a few for the table^ they 
should be kept in single hutches, and fed with oats, hay, a few 
peas, bran, and chicory. 

The most important thing to attend to in the keeping of 
rabbits is cleanliness; if this be neglected, rabbits soon perish. 
They should also be kept dry, their hutches well ventilated 
and cleaned out twice a day, and all the refuse matter taken 
entirely out of the way. Should " pot-belly *' show itself, the 
remedy is dry food and the tops of the broom plant cut small. 
M hen a rabbit has the snuffles, i. e. a cold in its head, it 
should be kept dry and warm, and fed with bariey-meal and 
milk. Babbits are subject also to liver and lung complaints, 
which are brought on by damp beds, and bad food, and too 
small hutchesb 

In aU things do not ''neglect'^ your rabbits^ my youngsters. 
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Many take up the fancy of keeping rabbits and soon grow 
tired of it, leaving their pets without food. This is thoughtless 
and wicked ; rather than do this, when the interest for the 
poor creatures begins to wane, sell your rabbits, my friends, 
and buy something not liable to neglect with the money; and 
of all pets the rabbit on the wall is the cheapest to keep. 
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DANCERS AND SINGERS, JUGGLERS AND OTHER 
CURIOUS PEOPLE. 



OUR forefathers were wise in their generation ; they liked 
amusements and understood the old adage, '^ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy '/' therefore they loved 
their pastimes, and especially such exhibitions as included 
singing, dancing, juggling, and playing the fool. 

The ancient Britons had their bards, a powerful and extra- 
ordinary race, combining in their persons the priest, the poet, 
and the lawgiver ; but when the Saxons settled in England 
the bards were more properly the *' singers *' of the people, 
and they became separated into two classes — the glee-men, 
or merrymakers, and the harpers, or musicians. The glee- 
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men united mimicrj and other modes of mirtk^ with dancings 
tumblings and sleights-6f-hand of various descriptions, many 
of which are precisely the same as were practised by the 
Egyptian magicians, and whidi are practised now by our 
modem conjurors. In a MS. of the tenth century there is 
the representation of an Anglo-Saxon gleeman, or juggler, 
throwing, up three balls and three knives, and catching them 
alternately, and a little further on in the same MS. is a 
representation of the 'Magger feat,'' in which one man 
standing against a board is '^ daggered '' all round without 
being struck, some eight or nine short daggers or knives 
being placed around him close to his body in various parts. 

In the time of the Normans the glee-men changed their 
names to minstrels, and filled the multifarious offices of 
rhymers, singers, story-tellers, jugglers, buffoons, and poets. 
The troubadours, or love singers, were a kind of rhymers who 
oomposed love and war songs. We all know of Blondel, who 
was the troubadour to Richard Coeur de Lion, and how he 
went and discovered the place of his imprisonment, and how 
he obtained his ransom. 

Persons of a lower grade than the troubadours were a kind, 
of "story-tellers.'' An old maniiscript states that one of 
our kings used to keep a story-teller on purpose to lull him ' 
to sleep every night; but some untoward accident having 
prevented him from taking his repose so readily as usual, he 
desired the fabulator to tell him longer stories. He obeyad^ 
and began one on a more extensile scale, and fell asleep m 
the middle of it. 
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These story-tellers and jesters used to frequent ale-houses^ 
and sometimes even the houses of the greats and exhibit their 
drollery for what they could get. Besides these, the Norman 
earls and great barons who lived in their castles, emulated 
the pomp and state of royalty, had their poets and minstrels, 
who formed part of their household establishment, and who 
had wages, board, lodging, and clothing from their patrons, 
with whom they went from home. Other minstrels were their 
own masters, and went from castle to castle, from palace to 
monastery, to perform. The monks were for the most part a 
very jolly set, and liked good wine and walnuts, entertaining 
stories, good cheer, and a bit of fun. 

The minstrel conjurors were called Tregetours ; they were 
well versed in chemistry and other branches of natural philo- 
sophy, and their natural magic was very powerful, and a great 
many of their tricks were brought down from the earliest 
ages ; one of them professed, " by steeping a thread in the 
, liquor produced from snakes' eggs bruised, and hanging it 
up over a basin of water, to produce water enough in a large 
hall for boats to row up and down in.'' Some would " bring 
in the similitude of a grim lion, or make flowers spring up as 
in a meadow.'' Some would " cause a vin^ to flourish, bearing 
white and red grapes, or show a castle built with stone, and 
when they please, cause, the whole to disappear." Sometimes 
these conjurors exhibited in a room, and at others on a table, 
or on a scaflbld erected for their use. 

These jugglers became very "famous in the fourteenth 
century. In an old poem. Death is represented as addressing 
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himself to persons of all ranks and ages^ and among others 
to a famous Tregetour of the reign of Henry V. in the 
following words : — 



■*o 



'* Maister John Ejkell, sometime Tregetour 
Of noble Henrj Kinge of Englande, 
And of France the mighty ooDJurer. 
For all the. slighteB and tamyng of thyne hande, 
Thou must come nero this dance I undejrstande, 
Nought maj avail all thj conclusions, 
And death will settle all thj illusions." 

Among other feats of the jugglers of these days, was that 
which has since been called rope dancing. A singular example 
of this has been described by Froissart, as having occurred 
upon the public entry into Paris of Isabel of Bavaria, Queen 
to Charles VI, These are his words : — 

'^ There was a mayster came out of Gean, he had tyed a 
corde upon the hyghest house on the brydge of Saynt Michel, 
over all the housen ; and other ende was tyed to the hyghest 
tower of our Ladye's Churche, and as the queue passed by 
and was in the grete strete called Our Ladye's Street, bycause 
• it was late the sayed mayster wyth two brimmynge candells 
in hys hands, issued out of a littel stage that he had made 
on the heyght of our Ladyes tower, syngynge as he went 
upon the corde all along the grete strete, so that all that sawe 
him hadde marvaylle how it myght be.'' 

A performance somewhat similar was exhibited at the 
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coronation of the boy king, Edward VI., while the pro- 
cession was passing through the city. It is thus described 
by an old author: — ^'When the king was come almost to 
St. Gregory's Church, in Paul's Churchyard, there was a rope 
as great as the cable of a ship stretched in length from the 
battlements of St. PauFs steeple, with a great anchor at one 
end fattened a little before the Dean of Paul's gate; and 
when his Majesty approached near the same, there came a 
man,- a stranger, being a native of Arragon, lying on a rope, 
his head forward, casting his legs and arms abroad, running 
on his breast on the rope from the battlements to the ground, 
as if it had been an arrow out of a bow, and stayed on the 
ground. Then he came to the king's Majesty, and kissed his 
foot, and so after certain words to his highness he departed 
from him again, and went upwards upon the rope till he came 
over the midst of the churchyard, where he hung a rope 
about him, played certain mysteries on the rope, as tumbling 
and casting one leg from another. Then took he the rope, 
and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by the right leg a 
little space between the wrest of the foot, and hung by one 
leg a certain space, and after recovering himself again with 
the said rope, and untied the knot, and came down again, which 
stayed his Majesty with all his train a good space of time." 

Tumbling was one of the exploits of the jugglers or 
minstrels. There was a tumbler in the reign of Edward II. 
who rode before his Majesty, and frequently fell from his 
horse in such a manner, that the king was heartily diverted. 
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and laughed heartily^ and rewarded the fellow with the sum 
of twenty shillings^ a considerable Bum in those days. 

Sometimes the itinerant jugglers used to dress themselves 
in the skins of beasts^ and imitate their actions as well as their 
voices. There was one juggler called Maister Walter^ who 
was so perfect in the imitation of sounds^ that he could 
imitate anything^ from the coo of a turtle-dove to the roar of 
a lion. He was especially great in his imitation of a bear^ 
which he used to copy so naturally^ that many thought him 
a real bear. He would also ''do the monkey'^ in a very 
cunning manner — ^leaping^ skipping, twisting himself up a 
tree or rope with great agility^ and then sit down and scratch 
himself with all the ardour of a monkey in this sport. 

It is recorded of him^ that being at a market ''where 
there were many asses/' he so imitated the form and the 
melodious strains of that four-footed nightingale, as to bring 
every other one in the market closely round him, when he 
stood up on his hinder legs, and preached to his brethren on 
the duty of obedience, burden-bearing, and the like, with 
sundry little episodes on the use of cudgels, and the salutary 
nature of thistles. 

Then our forefathers had their "posture masters,'^ their 
" fire-eaters,'' and their " mountebanks." There were posture 
masters so far back as the reign of Edward III. One of 
these is reported to have such command over the muscul^tr 
parts of his body, as to double himself up as if he had been 
without bones — ^he could hold both his legs up to his ears-*- 
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form himself into a circle^ and holding his feet in his hands, 
trundle himself along like a hoop, and perform many other 
surprising things. 

The fire-eaters and fire-performers are a much older race 
than the fire-engines; no doubt all the ancients had their 
fire mysteries, and knew how to teach people to walk bare 
foot among red-hot ploughshares, when it suited them or 
served the purposes of fraud and imposition. One of these, 
in the time of King Henry VIII., who called himself the 
living salamander, pretended to eat burning coals from the 
fire, to devour ignited matches, to carry a red-hot iron be- 
tween his teeth, to "catch and fling ^' broad swords made 
hot, and lastly, he would broil a piece of beef on his tongue. 
By way of conclusion to his remarkable performances, he 
made a composition of pitch, brimstone, and other combusti- 
bles, to which he added several pieces of lead ; the whole was 
melted in an iron ladle, and then set on fire ; this he called 
his soup, and taking it out of the ladle with a spoon of the 
same metal, he ate it in a state of liquefaction. 

The mountebanks were alwajrs very fumy fellows. There 
is a story told of one of them in the *' Spectator," which is 
rather characteristie. He stood fortb ftom a. stage, and told 
his audience that he had been bom and beed at Hammersmith, 
and having a special regard for tile pIlMie of his nativity, he 
was determined to make a present of five riiillings to as many 
as would accept it. The whole crowd stood agape, and ready 
to take the doctor at his word, when putting his hand into a 
long bag, as every one was expecting his crown piece, he drew 
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oat a handful of little packets^ each of which he informed the 
spectators was constantly sold for five shillings and sixpence^ 
but that he would bate the odd five shillings to every in- 
habitant of the place. The greater part of the assembly 
closed with the offer^ and took off all his physic after the 
doctor had made them vouch that they were all Hammersmith 
men^ and Whigs. Oh^ Simpson^ Simpson^ thou wouldst 
never have suffered Hammersmith to have been so over and 
undertaken^ so sold and done for; but thou wert not bom 
then I 
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I LAMPf LUSTRE. CUT CLASS, ^EARTHENWARE' AND 
CHINA MANUFACTURERS. 

16 AM) 17, KING WILLIUI BntEBT, LONDON JISfDOB; 
i MB, REGENT STttfiET; 43. BAKER STftSIST, rOATHAN «<|VAKB, LONDON: 

AND 8,. FAVniON BUn^DINGS, BKIGUT<RN. 



Sole PiisBnBBs ov the 

rNEQUlXLEO FOB ECOVOXT AKD SmiLXXAJFCT OfIaCHIT. 



c^. 



ORESNG :& KINDR reRpeeftfUHy invite nftteoikm to ihelSlegaiit Stock dis- p^ 
pkyeA iii/%he IShow lUoms of tUeir varimiB EstabUshmeiits. iErery larticle is 
g^MUvtiteed of Mperior i|fMllty,aiid at extremely moderate pclee. 




WAUSTHATED CATAIJDC II&S OF^TWMILE 4:DUB MiD t iimtUBM^ FREE BY POST. 

HANOgOME WtNNKR SRUV1CK;8».FR0M £2. 
'KSIBAKFJLST, TEA A^NTO UESSlUlT^fiBaTICfiS IN aKSAT V^ASaSTT. . 

O Z zT BX S R O HA IfT S, zed by GoO^lc 
CAS FITTERS «e IMPORTERS OF MODERATEUR LAMPS. 



4^MrE iKwcB lam fto\m«ff.) 




25S, 260, 262, 



HOUSE, 
256« 25S, 260> 262, SEGENT STBHET, 

Be^ respectfully to call attention to their choice and First ClpRifitock itf 

I^ORBiail iUIB PAISLST SHAWLS, 

HANTLES « AMi TIE KEW UTERULS AND lAfi« »APES, 

FQJB^IGN Am> BRITISH SHiKS, 
Fancy Dretses of evwy Heserij^iom, French MerinM, Wool Plaid, %v., ^. 
LACE, TULXK, AND TAELjUAN BALL AND WnSMSBQ 

British f»i "Emfa^ I«ace, Ribbons, mmk 

HOSE, GLOVae, TRIMMINGS, BWC. 

FyitMSSftliiC DEPARTMEHIF- 

JrnniiiNi TlT"^' <"^ 1&b^^ flmpifts, Foreigpa and Britiaii I 

OMmty lB:udwti,1tBilt% Snreens, Tammsrs, Cmmb ClortJhs» W GldCki^ 4ke. 

«L£BMiar> SWISS, AND^ yOfSHNGHAM CUETAIN8, THE LAEGEST AND CHEAPEST 
STOCK IN LONDON. 

HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY LIKENS. 
l[ttitiiSaelaB»8 of tiie 'Qrimean Hero TaMe fM&L, 

The inconvenience ofiten experienced by Ladies praceediagfromttseKotablishment taanothec, 
is entirely '«l»vi«te«l *y« vi«<t tiMhe »bov« Wnveliouse, wftere ^very *e8cri«)*K»n of the abov^^ 
goods may be purclia.«ed, winch, for extent of Vurletj, Novelty, and Che^pwess, cannot^^ 
surpassed. ■ > 

Y 2 



ALLEN'S PiTERT PORTlinTEiUS, 

18 and ZZ, ST&ANB, IiONBOIT. 

Illustrated Catalogues of 500 other 
articles^ Post free, 

ALLEN'S 
FATE!fT QlJiBRrFU 




HOEOGGO LEATHER 

DBEssnra bags. 



AUea's Patent Enssia Leather Despatch-Box Desk. 



ALLEN'S 

fATENT 
BAG 



ALLEirS 

PATENT TEAVELLIire BAG, 

WITH SQDABE OPENING. 




Eussia Leather Dressixig Case to ftt into 
Despatch Box, or travel separately. 

J. W. ALIEN, Manufacturer of Officers' Barrack Furniture, and 
Military Outfitter. (See Separate Catalog^ue, Post .free.) 
18 as aa, iivrssT sTRAXfD^ london. ^ 
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GEO. NEIGHBOUR AND SONS' 

LILLLPDTIAR CHAMBER LIMP 

PREVENTS CANDLES FROM 

SPOILING CAfePETS AND DRESSES 

BY DROPPING OF GREASE. 

BEST BLOCK TIN, Ss. 6(L 

BBONZE OB OBKOLU, 78. 6d. 

LILLIPUTIAN CHAKBEB CANDLES, 

Is. 2<L per Box. 

.CATALOGUES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, FREE BY POST. 




BELMONTINE OIL AND LAMPS. 

The cheapest artificial source of Pure White Light, price 48. €d. per 
Gallon. Table Lamps, from 10s. 6d. each. May be seen Burning, 
and Prospectus obtained, at Gbobss Neishbottb aitd Soirs', 

127^ High Holbom^ or 149^ Regent Street^ 

London. 



FOREIGN REFINED COLZA OIL. 
ROYAL WAX CANDLES, <^c. 

G. N. & SONS invite particular attention to their PURIFIED 
COLZA OIL (suitable for every kind of Lamp) at 4s. 6d. per gallon ; 
also to their TRANSPARENT WAX CANDLES, at ISs. per 12 lb. 
weight, and their ROYAL WAX AND SPERM, at 14s. 

All other Oils, Candles, &c., equally low, for cash. A detailed 
Catalogue, post free on application. 



127, High Holbom, and 149vRegeiit Street 
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OKFHAN VOEKIFG SCEOOL, 

MAirLAND PAEE^ 

HAVBESmCK HILU EAMBSlSil, HLW. 
Institutes May 10, 1758, 
lor CkiUnii^ tath tam, and front aa^ part of 
tke Unitei Kofdom. 

Pmbov— HBa MAJESTY THE QKJEElf. 

John H. Mills, £«q., Preadeatw 

TODlun SL Ohbcim^ Bsq., Vice Preukkot tuid TraanuGT. 

LoHDOir JoDTT SscooK Bavx, Pdnccii f^tnoet^ LoEkdcn^ E.C, 




This Charity watlwlitailiiLafc Usston for 20 poor Orphan untl odittr neoessl- 
tcmtciyUreB. Ifcw— r ci nt f ^BAfct tbt Oiy Koad fa ITIg, to » Baadtng CBected 
for 70 children. Its second removAl was to Hayerstock Hill in 1847, where 
accommodation was provided for 240, and that BaUding has been enlarged ta 
admit of 40»be% mnyedUiKlirthe Sb&aiA. 

Tkeift pear Orpham diiUffoi are seemed fiiQ» 7 antil 11 jaanoC age. ISnqf 
semain until 14 or 15» wJicn utoationa are yiovidad for them as fis-a* possible^ 
and to encoaage them to perseyerain good conduct, they are annually rewaxsded 
for the seven years after they leave the School, on prodacing a testimonial of 
hwikis iwntlhri MAAil aarviaa fim thaHi emiite^tesNu. 

There are now VfPS on tlie foundation; 59 Have been annually aAxntted sbice 
1847, and 60, at least, will be tht«— Wt after the present year, with a further 
increase as soon as sufficient fundaaiEe pnovidai &a. iSimr maintenance. 

Altogether 1971 children have been received into the* School in 102 years, 
more tllanr cme-tlfird' of wHicSI nuniber i^oc tbr removn! to Harentoek Hill in 
1847. 

The Bdaoatkm is pzadical and eminon^y usefol^and the^reUgpans insttoctioA 
unsectarian. Many of the old Scholars, occupy important positions, in Sociel^'v. 
and are among the Governors of the Charity. 

Contributions for the extensitm of the Charity, and' in mS of tfie general 
expenses, ara TCspeoMiH^ and ¥»rj eainesily solk&sd. Aimnl ^metaaf^ 
Sabfcrij^ion, jSl Is. > Safe (^afetum^£lXi IQs.. and upwards. Bob aSofascriker, 
10s. 6d. annually ; for Life, £5 5s. All the Books and Accounts are open to the 
inspection of Governors, who, with the Subscribers, elect the Children. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secrelary. 
Offlber 92^ £iiilgiito Biff, London^ LCT. 
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§aitmBBd '^vtMtvi InstWon. 

Incorporated by Boyal Charier^ wUkpom^r^hiM iMtdhy Gt/i, Purcham or Bequett, 

HEB MOST GRACIOUS BAJBaTYl mVLB, THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
H.B.H . the DuoHBSS of QLomB ma sm^ \ R;ltH». iht Bvoasm of Oambridos. 
H.B.H. the Puoeiss of ISksT. \ H:B.H. the Dokb of Cambridge. 

H.B.iJ. the Hbbeditabt Grand Bircaias of MEOKLsaBUROB SniUTZ. 

H.B.H:.tlKcPBi2fCISJ JfART AllBIAIDX.. 

The ohjects of the Society are all in operation. 

TWWIWIIIT ^«raiwt f OHwriMtes is «ttNM; ftfQrtb«l#^Rt% aaCi 
d»MMr«k«i84 tika LaAea^ObBMiMM. 

AviroiTT FoHD.'ElcctiiaJliiDittties to Aged Governecfcs, Moared on mvested 
capital, and thus iadiwnR ih a (tiOtt<fcayra«pafttytortte»PMttt«tifa». 

\* A lady of rank has kindly opened a Fund to mise all ihe Society's Annuities 
to £22e aad aar d4na«f ana which may lie. kiad^sWen, majB bt addrcBML*' T» the 
care or the Secretary." 

PboVidbnt FaNa«r-?a#»idenii AMaitiati- ffinhiird. bjs^ laddies in any way 
connected with Education, upon GoTemment Security, agreeably to the Act of 
Parliament . This branch incmas a S a T iags Bank. 

A Honaf o^ Qmmmmm darioftjkh^interrala httweea tittir ^TC^ff^^^^' 

Am Astlitm for the Aged. 

Trmsitrer^ Somrm^ .Sscretary. 

B. BoiTD CABBBi.b> Bb^.i r.R.8>, r.9uA4 Mrs. BATff> Saing. 

A»ii:er«.— Sir S. £cotx & Oo.» 1^ Carendiah £i|nare« 
a&cretary.—CBAMLEBWiLVU.iiKl\jaa, Esq., at the Offide, Z2, aackviUe Street. 

LMMB CARPET VABIHOBSE. 



WAU6H & SONS 

SoHciJb an inspection of their extensive 

9Teeic o»F eARpETiite, 

'Bie Btflipts^aeBd T»brto» anitatile^to tfae^PreseiKfr 
Taste; also 

SStT. 

Orfltsb^slass msnufkctare, fbr every stylb of Dteontion. . 



3 AND 4, eOODGE STREET; 
65 AND 66, TOTTENffAM COURT ROAD; W. 
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THUESTON AND CO., 
BILLURD TABLE MANTTFAGTUBEBS 

385 Appointment to |^er inafests, 

14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 

And at SallBbury Wharf, AdelpM. 



Patentees of the Improved Pool Marking Boards 

ALSO OF THB 

VULCANISED CAOUTCHOUC CUSHIONS. 

WHI€H BBTAIN THEIB ELASTICITY IN THB COLDBST TEUFEBATUBB. 



Having had the honour for many years to Bupply the principal 
dub Houses, as well as the Nobility, Gentry, ana Officers of most 
of Her Majesty's and the Native Regiments, stationed in all parts 
of the (Jlobe, we are constantly receiving the most flattering 
Testimonials. We venture to hope that by endeavouring to 
uphold, in every respect, the high character this house has main- 
tained for nearly half a century, we may merit a continuance of 
the patronage so liberaUy bestowed upon us. "We caution our 
friends and the public against spuriotis imitations of our Tables, 
advertised by men professing to have left our Establishment. We 
beg to say that we have not parted with a/ny of our toorhmen wJiose 
services were worth retaining. 

ir.B.— 14, Catherine Street, Strand, is the only honse'wh^re'^fhe 
THXTRSTON TABLES can be obtained. 

Cushions of Old Tables re-stuffed on the Patent Principle. Cloths of the finest 
texture. Balls of superior and well-seasoned Ivory turned on the truest mechani- 
4ial principles. The Slate Tops are direct from the Bangor Quarry, and Manu- 
factured on our own premises. We are also the Inventors and Manufacturers of 
the CENTRAL REVOLVING LAMP, being the best Light ever constructed for 
Billiard Tables. 

Patent Cement for Cue Tips, in Bottles, at Is,, \s. 6d5., andJS4, each, , 
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keati ug's codgh loze bges. 

STATISTICS SHOW THAT 60,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to 
Pulmonary Disordera. including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest and the Eespiratory 
Organs. Prerention is at all times better than cure ; be. therefore, prepared during the wet 
and wintry season, with a supply of HEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 
virtue of averthig. as well as ofcuring a Cough or Cold ; they are good alike for the young or for 
the aged— they soothe bronchial irritation, and for improving theyoice, the Preacher, Statesman, 
Singer, and Actor, have lonit patronised them. ^, . . -.Trr^ir a a. 

Prepared and Sold In Boxet. Is. Ud., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon. Retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Venders in the World. , ^ .. «-™ * rrrwrita 

N.B.-TO prerent spurious imitations, please to observe, that the words, " KEATING » 
COUGH LOZENGES." are engraven oa the Government Stamp of each Box, without which 
none a re genuine. _^_^^^_^_^.^«— — — — ^— 

Eeating'6 Children's Worm Tablets. 

The great i«medy for these disorders in Children can now be administered in the form of a 
purely vegetable Sweetmeat, at once a^^reeable and eflRictive. „^„.„^^^ ^,. , * lu 

Prepared and Sold In Tins, Is. Ud. und 2s. 9d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c.. 
79. St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C., and Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Venders in the World. ^ ^. ^^ 

Observe that the words. •• KEATING'S WORM TABLETS," are engraved on the Gorem- 
ment Stamp of each Tin, without which none are genuine. 

Eeating's Persian Insect Destroying Powder. 

FULTEY, DOGS, AND PLANTS are eflTectually freed from Fleas and 
all other Vermin with which they are infested, by the above Powder, which is y*^« *^- 
U88 to anhnal life- The Farmer, the Gardener, or the Sportsman, will therefore And « invalu- 
able. Bugs, Cockroaches. Beetles. Moths iii Furs, and every <>JV®r sP^^ies of insect we sUso 



lUy destroyed. In Packets, post free, for fourteen, or treble size, for thjrty-six pMtage 
IS, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. B.C., and Ketail 



instantl; 
stamps, . 

by all Druggists. ^ ^^ 

Take notice, each genuine Packet bears the above name and address. 



Eeating's Cod Liver Oil. 

TUST IMPORTED. The Pale from Newfoundland, and the Lirfit Brown 
f) from Norway. The supplies of the present season have never been surpassed, the fish being 
unusually line, and the oU nearly tasteless. Prot'^Mors Tavlor andThompeon. of Guy s and 
St Thomas's Hospitals, have analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the best and 
most desirable for invalids of very deUcate constitution. The LightBrown «>«*»« »»»*«»?**"* *if: 
in price, is brought within the reach of ail classes. No higher priof «ieed be paid th«n, tjf 
following :— Light Brown, Is. 8d. per pint or 3s. per quart. Pale, Is. 6d. half-pints. 2s. 6dj)lnt8» 
4s 6d. quarts, orfai flve-pint bottles. W«. ad.. Imperial measure, at 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. J^ 
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BY THE REV. DAVID BLAIR. 

PRICE ONE SfilLUNO, 

WWW AMB MMtUklBBM;^ 

THE CUBIOU& CHILD ANSWERED: 

XIUIUOKa CniLDBSr OW JUXLT Jkan to THm ▲»> niTS81ZAAffB» 

TVrO COiMnE 



AN EASY VOCABULARY OF FIFTEEN HUNDBED COMMON WORDS. 
Bjrilie Ana BusvT^ A«tt«r of VTofd m4 Fbraie-Bodu, is FVoirir, IfaJitB^ 

BY SIR RICHARD PIIILLIFS^ 

Frie^ brand in OI«tii» Uk 

HEIl^MNttB^ T^MM ffftwtiiftt tHf ^ fi***^ p ftrt Wi^ '^ vfh§A hit tpMiriid in fwrntcr 
editions, and4MiolktiuAil and inayrtaat mftUcitlhaius mw.. iU A.6|pdopedia of 
Art, Scimce, and literature, it presents a condensed^ amonat of iDfi^cnation not 
t#be fevndin any Tolmarof simtlnr dii tn s io w s . In pne p w i n g^ t hl aredHton, the 
edilor kas -dMe lua otmost t* pteaerre ttie reputation of this pofij^ar work; and 
nhili hft bai BMd* a«cb attcmtiaM ai bav^^beoono absahUaly nMeMarjrbg^thft 
advaaoamcat of science^ he has heen careful to adapt hia own wavds'as Mvob a» 
possible to the excellent style and admirable perspicoity of, the original talenltd 



M 

]iawEii%,i» Qbo ToL, imptriBl 8to, dMh elfl«Mit{ piiie2ii. IDtatratad. 
wiMr vpwapibof aeO» flgwas, engrtfred on 137. rteafc pkilaav rafaaamiug an 
indrHalflT Tnnnlrtr of poaitiaMu 

CasniBBne&;.or,tiirSlemeiit8.«rBiA^7«idbi^ 

BY HENRY DE LASPEE. 



' 9& laatMNtiaa dtflaa^ i#ona tba> Mataaast bilbaito^ adaaiad* most 
materially, as it snperaadas Gyasaaatica and 0riUiag|jA4i» primary to Dancing, 
Fencing, Gait, and aU'siniilar eserciseB. 

. '^'-eidLiamSMGS*' i* the most parfitct work ol the- kind that^ baa ever 
isioad^^ffontthv BUcllBh or Continental Hress.^— iffi^mriis^ Jiteriiters 

'^A^wock oCmn^Talaa and great merit." — Obitmer* 

<«1tefaric*yit)f poailioBt^ altitudes^ jmd ezeroisea, deseribad and fflJahTrifefdia 
Mr de JJmffiu^ work^ is astOBishing.''~£W»r«r^ G^tuite. 

UBEOV AI»^Nk, M^ Bdbini JBm^ai^^ BMlaailMn^ 
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Published thh day ^ price 2^. 6<f., cloth gilt, 

Hl^TCm-GMj. TJlLES ABOUr BUBOPB: By tfie Eev. 
Tl WkLSOir. Wkht nesriy 109' IHosftratioiis on Woedi 

rpSB S0OO€MfiK& MANUAL ; oivthd w^hole Avtof Piofeare- 
-^ Muking: redtpnd. to»thee ^mplesl^. PHnd^es^ by wlilehi anmtinir»«ii^ instcact 
themselves without the aid o£ a mastec Bf: Ejiavk Howabd^ antbor oil: 
•'Imitative Art," &c. 

With illuminated €^firer, antf§H*mtg9y bmtud m*leaUhr ffaeibt and gilt edges, 
ilu>^4deri.impenimltpiiemlQ9^6d, 

*l^ ool<n]necl picte90» fit>m drawings fay AfisoVsv Birkrt Eostaiv Kutf^^^ 
Thomas, Frank Howard, Harrison Weii!^,Aiiiia]63|E».Bniwn^Q0argi Mmnm, &c., 
the cheapest and best lecture, book pnblishad^ 

l^^BOHono/DK mm^ ** eseo%j^" wilh^SniUmiMionsinw—aiani.steBl, 
ehtkgilt, 3a 6iit 

A VOS^lli SPIMIT : a. Boy^B Oroam ef Cfedogy.. 

NemB^ok.fof* Ymag, LaHeat^PrnM ^ Qni., ekitUsimi 

HEROINES OF OUR TIME, beiwg Sketdiea of the Iiives of 
Bmineirir Women, mUk Szample^ of th«c Bfeneroieni Woii^ Tratbful 
Lives, and Noble Deeds^wdtii ftiU;|«^ illuttratieM engrnred on std^. By the 
atHbon e^** Famous Boya; and flow they became Gffwt WBSkJ*^ 

• Now ready t price 3«. 6/f., cloth gitt, with eight Jhll page illustratiims. 

FAMOTTS BOTS ; and EEo.w thoy becaane Qareat Men. The 
story of their laves. 

Jn afjemday/u 

NEW SUNITAr BOOIL FOS TOTTNa PEOPLE, with 
plates prihtod^in cdours, and Mkp of tite Tnivel»of St; Flndi . Cloth gilt, 
pike- Si. " Li^^ in ^e Worlds <» Eventftfioom. thawifits of the Airiest" By 
Uie haOuas of *' ISia Pjdnoe of PeBoe.?* 

Published this day, post 4/o., cAz/A, ^ 0i2^,|7r>e^2«w.6d;^ 
riORNELL'S PEIMABY aEOGEAPHY, with nearly lOO 
^ Hlnstrated Diagrams and Haps. EcKted and adapted by Wm. Hxtghes, 
F.K.O.S. UlttstrstedbyOsoBOBaCBiBOM. 

Prw2*.(k2l 

fj€«l«LINS? BAJIiWAY AND PBI^KITBIAN ATI*AS OF 
^ iSSUSLhSDi eoBtauungf 4d * Mapi^. with/ aU RaB wiiy»«nd. Rntea Moustefy 
laidi daam^ ifarmiag; tiie mMt ooonj^ete oanntgi atbe in. • pataUe ftorsb pab- 
lished. 



IdQKBON: 
DARTON AND COky a«t. HOLBORN HILL. 
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In Foolicmp 8ro. Price 3«: 6d. each, cloth esira, or As. gUt eigeo, 

THE ADVENTUEES OF WILLIS THE PnX)T. Sequel to 
ihe Swiss Family Robinson ; with 24i superior Page Engravings. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; op, Adventures of a Father, 
Mother, and Four Sons, on a Desert Island ; with 24 superior Page Engravings. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE— THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF. 
A New Edition ; with 24 superior Page Engravings. 

CAPTAIH lATNE KEIVS WOKIS. 

Juit Published, Crown Sw., cloth gilt, gitt edges, price 5s. 

QUADRUPEDS j WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHERE THEY 
ABB FOUND. A Book of Zoology for Boys. By Capt. Matne Rkid. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations by Habvbt. 

Foolscap Bvo., cloth gilt, price %s. 6d. each, 

THE PLANT HUNTERS; or. Adventures in the Himalaya 

idountains. By Capt. Matne Reid. 12 Illustrations by Harvbt. 

RAN AWAY TO SEA. An Autobiography for Boys. By Capt. 

Matne Reid. 12 Illustrations. 

THE SCALP HUNTERS ; or, Adventures in Northern Mexico. 
St Capt. Matne Rbid. Illustrated by Harvey. 

THE RIFLE RANGERS; or, Adventures in Southern Mexico. 
By Capt. Matne Reid. Illustrated by Harvey and Evans. 

THE WHITE CHIEF : A Legend of Northern Mexico. By Capt. 
Matne Reid. Illustrated by Harvet and Evans. 

THE HUNTER'S FEAST ; or. Stories round the Camp Fire. 
Bt Capt. Matne Reid. With 8 lUustrations by Harrison Weir. 

CAPTAIN CRAWLEY'S IANB-BMK8. 

Foolscap 8vo., cloth gilt, price bs., or gilt edges 6«. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF GAMES FOR GENTLEMEN; 
Containing Billiards, Backgammon, Chess, Whist, Loo, Cribbage, Draughts, 
Vignt-un, Ecarte, &c., &c. . By Captain Crawley. With many Woodcuts, 
Illustrations, Diagrams, Problems, &c. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME ATJTHOE. 
In crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 2#. 6d. each. 

BILLIARDS ; its Theory and Practice, with the Scientific Principle 
of the " Side Stroke." Illustrated by 32 Diagrams. 

CHESS AND DRAUGHTS. Illustrated by numerous Problems 
and Games. By Morphy, Staintok, Habwitz, and other eminent Players. 

BACKGAMMON ; its Theory and Practice, with something of its 
History. Illustrated by Kbnnt Meadows. 

WHIST, LOO, AND CRIBBAGE. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

BICHABD GBIFFIN AND COMPANY^ 

10. STATIONERS* HALL COURT, LONDON ; AND GLASGOW. 



ACKMAN'S (REV. J. LOGAN) 
CYCLOPEDIA OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. With Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
II. 

ALTAR or THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A complete Book of Family Worship. By 
Rev. John Harris, D.D. 4to, 21s. 

CYCLOPEbiA OF MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. By Dr. 
Aryine. Crown 8to, 3s. 6cL 

IV. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC ANECDOTES. By 
William Keddib. Crown 8vo, 39. 6d. 

V. 

BOOK OF NATURE. A Popular 
Manual of the Sciences. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

VI. 

BOOK OF TRADES ; or. Circle of 
the useful Arts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

VII. 

BRODERIP'S ZOOLOGICAL RE- 
CREATIONS. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

viii; 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. New Illustrated Edition. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

IX. 

CAMPBELL'S LIVES OP THE 
ADMIRALS, AND BRITISH NAVAL 
HISTORY. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

X. 

MRS. CROSSLAND'S MEMOR- 
ABLE WOMEN. THE STORY OF 
THEIR LIVES. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XI. 

DR. DICK'S CHRISTIAN PHILO- 
SOPHER. New Illustrated Edition. 
Post 8yo, 68. 6d. 

XII. 

DONALDSON'S LIFE OF A SOL- 
DIER. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XIII. 

DR. EADIE'S POPULAR BIBLI- 
CAL CYCLOPEDIA. New Edition. 
Post Sto, 7s. 6d. 



MRS. ELLIS'S ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 14 vols. fcp. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

XV. 

FARADAY'S LECTURES ON THE 
PHYSICAL FORCES, FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XVI. 

HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 
OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. Edited by William 
Hughes. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo, 14s. 

XVII. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANE- 
OUS WORKS, comprising his Essays, 
Poems, Vicar of Wakefield, and Letters,^ 
with Life, by Spalding. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

XVIII. 

DR. JAMIESON'S THE BIBLE 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED TO THE. 
YOUNG. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

XIX. 

DR. JAMIESON'S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF MODERN RELIGIOUS BIO- 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XX. 

MAGIC OF SCIENCE. A Boy's^ 
Book of Easy and Instructive Scientific 
Experiments. By Jambs Wyldb. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, §s. 

XXI. 

PLAYMATE (THE). A Pleasant 
Companion for Spare Hours. 16mo, 5s. 

XXII. 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Adapted for Family Reading, 
by Dr. Bowdler. Small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
New edition, 8vo, 5s. 

XXIII. 

SOUTHGATE'S MANY THOUGHTS 
OF MANY THINGS. A Treasury of 
Literary Reference. 4to, 21$. 

XXIV. T 

YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLINP 
A Book for Boys. By Hbnry May- 
hew. Fcp. SvOy 6s, 



Waterlow and Sons, 

MAlIdFACTUEING AN!D SXIBOST STA^nONllKfi, 

Birchin Lane, London WaU, and Parliament Street, London, 

«islcactei wMh lor Il^^'s Stetbieiy •Btt^JuU tke frMpal 
Inkittg Mil laiiirfty iCM»pMiiei !■ Eb^mI. 

TWO FIE«T.CLA«S MEDALS. 





PARIS 
EKIIIBITION 

1B55. 



WBITIXG PAPEIIS.— Tke largest and most varied aasortment of Writing 
Papers in England. In addition to the papers of superfine quality manuiactared 
by themselves and other first-class makers, Messrs. W. have In stock most of the 
inferior makes, usually Advertised as cheap, and are in a position to offer .them at 
prices fa r lowe r thon tlK*y are generally quoted. 

ACJCOUirr books. — ^Parties requiring Account Books for immediate use 
jonaj select from a -stock of mmiT hundred volmnes, eontaining ahnost every 
variety of mling and binding. Where special patterns are required ffaey eon be 
supplied at the shortest possible notice, as the whole proceai of manu&cture is 
oondaotod on the premises. 

copy TOUR LETTERg.— Ko badness letter ahonW ever be written with- 
out a correct copy of it being retained, and the quickest method is by wing 

WATERLOW'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS COPTINO MAOKINES, 

Patronised by Her Majesty *s Stationery Office, which may be had complete rfbr 
42b. For fimhed correspondence and travelluig, their Improved Maidfold 
Wnters are veconniended, which may be hadcoipplete : lar$re note sise, ?s. 6d.; 
large letter, 12s. 64. The largest and best assortment of iirst-class copying 
apparatus in the kin^fdom. 

FOR PRESENTATION. — STATIONERY CABIKETS, Ibr the mffice^ 
library, or boudeir, form the most useful and elegant prsseut for a gentleman or 
lady. A nrost extensive and choice stock may be selected from. 

ilERCHANTS, CAPTAINS, and SHIPPERS (to whom gwnt advanioges 
«re offered), are kmted to select fion an EXTEllfSIVE STOCK OP 
CIENRRAL STATlONMnr. 

Wlf mnr AV» nulls' mj^^m^ Bepartmcnt and Factories, 

<ji> to GS, 60, and Carpenters' Hall, LotKlon Wall ; City Depots 24 & ^, aSirdbai 

Lane ; Western Ditto, 49, Parliament Stieet, Westmiiisler. 

4iiit Published, with ao Plates, Price 5s., 

evssY joLAjv mts ovtn prxwbr: 

Or, LTTHOORAPHY MADE 12ASY ; being tm Essay on Litliograpliy in all its 
Branches, ' showing more particularly tlie Advantages t»f ^h^ T^atent Anto- 
:graphic Press. C&omnbridge and Sons, 6, Paternoster Row; and^Waterlpw 
«nd Sons, G5 io 6^ London Wall, London. Digitized by LjOOQ IC 



Her VBiestfju Btatioiidry ^ffiJUoe, the Board of 
Trade, Ilepartmest^SraoUoaliArt, Ac. 



WATERLOW & SONS, 




66, LONDON WALL. 



PATENT IMPEO¥S© MJT?0©EAPHIC PEESS, 
^ BBitaM» f^i^^ iMnAtet, 

FOE aiffiS €0UNTINa^OUS£, ii&^KM,*OSi mSMJicM:, 

Vr MRAVn JOF WHICH 

ETEiT mtsm TUX icmh iis vwfi praim. 

Anfilmost anliraked nmnber of copies may be produced Ihim any manuscript, sbetdi, 
vrasfcal ooraposMioii, or design, pveVioaflly made on transfer iMper, «r d ia fw i ion atoae. 
tand'tbe've^siteiumiber ot eopies -baiag obtiuiied, the aslgeet may be effiiced* and 
>Tigtf w»r substitated. 

Tlie process is exceedingly simple, and is acquired with the ffreatest fadfity ; perfect 
success may be attained l^ the greatest innriee after afewtiials.irilh tlie eowrcise of « 
small amount of care. 

I7pwardB4>f One Thousand of these Presses have now been told, and jire being soocaas- 
fttlly used in allHer lli0«8tv's Government Offices, Her Majesty's Fleet, by the Honour- 
able East India Company, in Public and Private Schools, 'Assurance Omoes, Railway 
Companies, .mud also br the meat iaftaential BanlrarB. Herohasts, ClerijnneB. &e.«ia 
the united Kingdom. The following Tbsumoki au to the niiUty« simplicity, and perfect 
success of tb^ AUTOGUAPHrC PKESS, are selected fromavast number in the posses- 
sion of the Patentee. 
JOWK R. CROUCHKR, Esq., Clapham 
ttsefickool. 

October 2nd, 1850. 

I am happy to bear testimony to the sim- 
plicity and ottlity of your Autojn'aphic 
f^pess. A little praetioeawtattantionwiU. 
I leeloonvinoed, eHable<any person to lare- 
. duce perfectly satisfactory copies of writr 
ing, mapping, pen and ink drawings, and 
masic. 

E. B. I7NDI51KIILL, Esq., 6«c. Baptist 
Missioa. 
Moorgate-Mreef, October ird, ISoO. 

The Autographic Press recently pur- 
chasaA«f'sren we have ^lowid fblly to anawer 
year axpeetaikms; and we are able to 
print off with ease and despatch any num- 
Der of copies of the circular or other matter 
we desire. 1 t^wB I foe ttf In valaable service 
}n saving time hitherto spent in multiplying 
copies by the^adtoua modaof tcansectption. 

E. HOXAM. Esq , Solicitor. Kcath. 
Aovembtr lUb.lB&i, 
I have qidte succeeded with pen and ink 
sketofamg on the stones anppljedwitfa your 
Autogcaphic Prem. Wiii you be good 
enoughtoaand maaomesUNMs withgnUnad 
surfaces for the same. 

The Press may be seen at work at the Patentees', and specimens of its production will 
be ibrwarded f^ on applieatian. 

PRICES. Mahogany Boxes 

Complete. Mahogany Staada. ^ ilttadnp^lbr Materials* 
To print a SuWect u fty 9 . £7 7 . . iB2 6 o . . lis. Od. 

• Ditto 16i „ lOJ . 8 8 0. . « 7 6 . . 13 O . ^ 

•Ditto 18 „ m . » 9 . i 2 15 . . l« 



FRED. D. :HARTLAKD. FJ5. A.,T!.R.G.8. 

&c.,4be. 

Qlooaestenfaire ilanking Gonpaay, 

Ciaanceater. 

Maij \m, 1856. 
After some months* almost daily -use of 
your AtttofaaiAic .Ppeca, I am gladto.be 
able to MBeak4o its great practicability, and 
my belief that any one oould, with a little 
care, succesitfullvuse it. 

ItaeimpUcity iaoae of its greatest advan- 
tuges, it beittg Apparently atmoetiflBpoaslWe 
to put it out of order ; iind I can testify it is 
perfectly capable of doing all yon profess it 
4fl able to do. 

Iam,<&c., &e. 

HEKRT BARKER, Esq., nadderseeM. 

Jttlff '23ml, 1606, 
I take this opportunity of mforming you 
thac we are very much pleased with the 
success whichiit«ends tbefworklngor your 
machine, which aavae -ns «.gveat deal of 
trouble, and at the same time keeps the 
affairs of our clients perfectly private. I 
hope the day will eome when your Auto- 
graphic .and Copying Prosaea wiU be cea- 
stawt oompanions in the ofioas af aolicilars 
and merchants, be 
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OFFICIAI. 

ILLUSTRATED BAILWAT eVIDE-BOOKS, 

By GEORGE MEASOM. 

HOBIH-WESTESH SAHWAT ASD ITS BEAHCHES. 
THREB HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 

ova SBz&uwo. 



lAVCASTEB AHD CABLISLE, EDnrBXTBaS AHB GLASGOW^ 

AVD CALEDOHIAH BAILWATS. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 

OWB 8BI&XiZWO. 

The above Two Books Bound together, 1680 pages, 3s. 6d. 

** li tt certainly the mo$t perfect Railway Guide that has yet appeared. As tn 
' ofScial ' work, it has authority when speaking of the history and statistics of the line. 
The other information conyeyed in it will be found not merely interesting, but suggestive. 
The pages afford abundant matter for thought and conversation; and aHis done welL 
Few books descriptive of tours contrive to tell so much. The plan here followed is to 
take the main trunk line from London to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other great towns, as a basis ; describing all that is worthy of description by the way^ 
and conducting the traveller along each branch as the points are arrived at where each 
branch diverges from the trunk/' — Aiherueum, 

*' These manuals for Railway travellers are profusely embellished, and so minute and 
so full are they, that we must warn general conversationists of the possibility of being 
imposed upon by individuals who may read up these books, and pretend to have been 
everywhere. By attentively studying them, old ladies afraid of collisions may set up for 
accomplished tourists." — Times. * 

''The indefatigable Mr. George Measom has just produced two more of his amusing^ 
and most useful Guides. Pleasantly written, abounding in information, and plentifully 
illustrated by capital woodcuts." — Dispatch, 

** The network of railways comprised in ihe London and North- Western Railway, and 
its ramifications, the Lancaster and Carlisle, Caledonian, and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railways, comprise so large a section of England, that an elaborate guide of this section^ 
of country supplies a vast amount of information that becomes highly interesting, Mr- 
Measom, in his similar Guide to the South-Eastern Railway, proved that he had the 
ability to collect and arrange a vast amount of information, and to give it in a familiar 
and agreeable style. The present "work, though more voluminous, is equally well vnit- 
ten. It supplies a vast amount of local and general information .respecting every place 
touched upon by the above lines, and it is profusely illustrated with woodcuts, to the 
amount, we believe, of nearly five hundred ; at the same time, it is quite a marvel qf 
cheapness — being, perhaps, the cheapest book ever produced under any circumstances ; 
and, whether as a guide-book or a work of reference, it is worthy a place in every 
library. "-—News of the World, 

" The Official Guide to the London and North-Westem Railway is richly illustrated^. 
and will be found a very useful Handbook." — The Builder, 

" An intelligeirt companion is now before us in ' The Official Illustrated Guide to the 
London and North-Western Railway,' of which Mr. George Measom is the author, and 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, of London, are the publishers. This useful anddeHght^ 
ful volume, which is a perfect marvel of cheapness^ is prefaced with many interesting 
railway statistics, and useful directions to the traveller. The book, indeed, is so useful 
and entertaining, that every one who has travelled, or intends to travel, ought to have 
it, while he who has made up his mind to stay at home can find no better substitute for 
tn^eV^^Liverpool Mercury. oigiti^d byGoOgle 

^- S?I?^'Jr^J°Pui2ATI0NEHS' HALL COURT, PATERNOSTER WW. 
W. H. SMITH 9t SON, EUSTON, AND ALL STATIONS ON THE LINE. 



&BEAI WESTEBJr BAILiWAT AHB ITS BBAHCHES, 

500 ENGRAVINGS. 1092 PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS. 

OVB SBSUUVCk 



BBISTOL Am) EXETEB, ITOBIH, AlTD SOUTH BEVOH, OOBV- 
WALL, AND SOUTH WALES, BAILWATS, 

300 ENGRAVINGS. 500 PAGES OF LETTEIUPRESS. 



The above Two Works Bound together, 1892 pagei, Ss. 6d. 

^< These works are extremely attractive, and will be much sought after by the thou- 
sands who travel by train, for the sake of the interesting informatioui both descriptive and 
historical, which they contain concerning the towns and cities wherever a railroad runs or 
^ train stops. Such illustrated guides as these have long been wanted ; and the amount , 
accuracy t and cheapneis of the intelligence so conveyed must conduce to place them in 
the hands of everybody.*'— ieaifer, July 28, 1860. 

*< Mr. George Measom's Official Ilhutrated Guide to the Great Weetem Railway is 
the continuation of a remarkable seriee of illustrations, literary and pictorial, of country 
crossed by our great English railway lines. The abundance and excellence of the infor- 
mation, and the good woodcuts given in these works for a shilling, is one of the literary 
marvels of our day. The shilling official guide to the Great Western itself contains 872 
pages of letter-press, with a woodcut or several woodcuts upon almost every lead" — 
£xaminer, July 28, 18G0. 

*< The Guide to the Great Western Railway is a tremendous shilling's worth, nearly 
900 pages of description and illustration, the letter-press well written and amusing, and 
the wc^cuts extremely good. Mr. Measom's books are well known to every railway 
travdler, and these last issues maintain the reputation of the series.''— ZHipa^cA, 
J^ay 21, 1860. 

" The Official lUuetrated Guide to the Great Weetem Railway is one of the largest 
^hilling't worth of reading we ever saw. This interesting publication is a marvel of 
cheapness. The illustrations are well chosen and well executed, and the letter-press is 
written in the plain unvarnished style which characterises the previous works of the 
observant traveller, Mr. Measom." — Bristol Mirror, July 7, 1860. 

'* The Official Illustrated Guide to the Bristol and Exeter Raiiways.^l\aA valuable 
guide is exactlv similar in style and construction to the larger companion volume noticed 
above, giving descriptive illustrated notices of the different places on the various lines. 
No person travelling in South Wales and the West of England should be without this 
new official guide."— 0rii/o/ Mirror^ July 7, 1860. 

*^ Illustrated Railway Guides. — Mr. George Measom has just added to his 
previous achievements one which cannot fidl to excite the greatest astonishment. He 
has published The Ofidal Guide to the Great Western RaHway^Si bulky volume, con- 
taining nearly 900 pages of well printed-descriptive matter, and 300 well-executed 
engravings— the charge for which is the absurdly low sum of one shilling ! The book is 
the ehet^est book ever published in the world, and the editor may well speak of the 
' studtous toil' necessary to get*ap such a mass of information relative to such a multi- 
tude of places. Mr. Measom has also published The Official Illustrated Guide to the 
Bristol and Exeter, South and North Devon, South Wales, and Cornwall Railways, 
If it were not for its gigantic companion, this Guide must be pronounced marvellously 
cheap. "^Liverpool Mercury, June 26,1860. /^ ^ ^ ^ T ^ 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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" AccntUuMd JK 4ife ne in fteie ftnkvijdigrt of maipiAitom and ivogrew to see 
great fieatt performed and remarkable resnlta obtained, we honestly confess that the 
literary works before us have UMl} HJiuu vway our breath; for when we look at the 
work, and make a calculation of the ji^per conaomed in each yolnme of oyer eleven 
hmidred octavo pages, our amazement amounts to wonder how such an accumulation of 
l^HniiJM*'** aal ttiatwietliB 3«foi ift iii <«i beqwyflriU yttm^ ■■flT w uut ^ 
the public for tiaifcawdfinkeiof tm thilii^. Mmm Sand-liMk of*likumm\ important line 
of railway in the Idngdom — the Great Western — so complete, so admirable, so instructife 
a work has voter (jpetHiien loonaeived ^v vwer belore been placed te tbe ^ands of the 
public. If we were to call it the Historical and Traditional Romance of the Country 
along the Line of the Great MMxern ^Mwiy, weMieve we should be giving a better 
idea — without departing from 4he truth ■of4his,in.ayTy respect, moit extraordinanf 
work, . Not alone is ere^ city» town. Tillage, and hamlet in the direct line mentioned^ 
comnMMted«n,«Ba iMs 3riM0rieA «r mmM <ii tew d fals laBMaibid wA mmi ^frequently 
illustrated, but all the collateral branches of this monster railway are equally elucidated 
vifl, with the same ^hlt, arftetie and Hteraiy, expounded. To sum our brief but far 
from -perfect dbsemiltons up in n few words, 'we may tmthfiiny sagr fliitt a more eom* 
Ttlete, iis^1,'or entertaining bodk, bofhn regards Its Htersry abi^ and -artistic merit, 
hn not been iuued "from the press -for years, and never bdbre as regards Its speciality 
and ^practical us^fdness to the public geiKnny.'^--€hi, July £9, 1066. 

'* Tbe immante labour bestowed on these publications; the h^/tUff imiereitimg -snd 
fAnable cbaraoter of their contenti*; the extixmr i i na ry oempleteness of the information 
ihey 'enibody,'and the tow price «t whicb they are issued, phiceiliem among the wntrMir 
pf literatwe, 7t would be utterly impossible to glance, eren in the most - suunuai y 
manner, at the vast mass of materials -which are made use of. SuiBce it to say that the 
"first Tohraie ^occupies no less than 872 pages, with 350 engravings, -and is sold at'one 
shiHittg. The other has 250 pages and 156 engravings. The enginoinga, too, are pood, 
being of a truly illustrative character; and the letter-press, in style, arra ng ementy-scope, 
and utffity, will oonpare fMrounfbly -with the most fismous works of the same stamp with 
-which we tore acqudnted. ^e need not say that the railways thus lUostMfeed p«as 
through the lovetiest regions of England. The mduttriam oidirtteBiffeni mttkor has 
triced those regions with a loving eye : he has sketched them with « clever hand ; lie 
has unfolded their topographical, antiquarian, commercial, and religious d uu ac teihti cs 
-wifh WBLwtfaUimfiiHtel^fenee; and he hasio disposed his materials as to nnJke a book at 
tmoe interesting to the geneiid reader, and in the beit sense of the word, useftil to litoe 
tonrisf ^AmAiy TBmm, Mtfy 22, 1-866. 



THisn EDrrioK. 

IHE VBSBHTOS liNS SOUTE^OOAST KAUWA'S; 

sircLXTmHe ▲ Bvavmimmt Gmm tto tpoe o]itsta>l tjlLlob at s^iMaauLMy 

AND A TOPO&BAFHIGAL ACCOXTKT OF THE ISLE OF WISST. 

*«"» In 186a, mmitirefy New SBiHo^iqffha^iforiwmbeieemB, sM^Qyiw 
wUh'He JBouth Maehm nuiiway Ouido, 



TSE SOinX-WEBTEBJr lAXLWAX AJCD ITS BBAiBCEBB, 

SMCLVJOSB A SOeOCUkASBIOiiL ^tfOOODIRr t<» 1»B JSXiB OB ^WIOBS. 80 mmULTnUUL 

^iji* In 1891 an entirely new and enlaqsed sdifion win be issued. 
UE8SB8. B.,GRirFIlf fc CO., STATIONERS* HALL COURT, PATERNOSTER ROTT. 



THE S0TTTH-EA8TERN BAILWAT ANB ITS BBANCHES, 

TWO HUNDRED ENGRA.VINGS. 



NOBTHEBN OF FBAHCE, WITH SIX BATS HT PABTB, 

ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 

The above Two Woriai, Benad ^ogetter, with Kap, Ss. 6d. 

" Souih^miem RaHway ^Ontifo.— ^Ovtalt sre tlit wytl e i i M •«£ tke book trade 
' 345 pages of very vfeU-writim natter, ytOhJi^t^rate woodouts, for One Shiltitiff, The 
author has taken no tnere foird'8«efe ^r TatUway^oanrioge view of the large tract of 
country traversed by the South-Eastern^ite proper branches, and the affiliated lines, but 
has given a legitimate and en ratBresting gnide-book, in ike amplett seme of the word^ 
to all that can t^y any possibility be remarkable in those districts. Each church, and 
haUyimdTnin, within awmlk or ride of «By station, brings xsotitribufiein te the tide of 
local, personal, and antiquarian knoiAe^. To «11 jvriioare fortunate enough to bench 
in youth and leisure, as well as to those mhom circumstances compel to get the most of 
pleasure in the least of time, we heartily commend its brimminy ptiget,** 

** The Official lUuttrated Railway Guide to Northern of France Railway will be of 
undoubted ise ;to eaccursiomsts to 'Paris. The *mx d<^8 m Paris * i>ecu|»y about three- 
quarters of its bulk, and the information afforded to visitors of the gay city is, as might 
be expected, well eempiled and interesting." — Leader, 

** Mr. George Measom maintains his creiditss m railway topographer lor travellers this 
summec; with two Official Illustrated Guides, one to the South-Eastern 'Railway and its 
Branches, a most liberal ehilHng^e worth of edification, the other to the Northern Rail- 
way in France. The latter of these includes a mpj Wetnn* illuitrBled summary of what 
may be seen in six days in Paris." — Examiner, 

** * Never go to sea without a life belt.* — * Never travel down the South-Eastern, or 
ever the Northern of France, without Meatomh Guides,* An ivnnense number of Rail- 
way guide hooka «re constantly issiiinf from the press, but amongst the very best of the 
series, those by Mr. Measom must be certainly reckoned, inasmuch as he omits nothing 
that is useful, and really indispensable.''— > Be// V Weekly Messenger, 

"We canib.no better service to mi intendttng sanmer 4scuMieBist on the south- 
eastern coast, or to the Northern of France Railway, comprising therein Boulogne and 
Paris {and how to spend six days there), than to invest the sum of a shilling for each of 
the two guide books above mentioned ; and %e will have not only an amusing and 
instructive companion for the whole route, but save as msmy pounds as he has spent 
preUmhsmry pence. The Northern of Fmnce «tMl Paris is 'by fsr the kest guide book we 
have yet seen qf Paris, and the route there by Boulogne. The boaka, in fact, are well 
worthy a place in any library." — News qfthe World, 

In the Press, 

OBEAT NOBTHBSH; 1IAVCHE6TEB, SHEFFIELD, AHB 
£QM»£mHIBB; AV9 nSLAHS SJJLWAXU. 

CTBBB BVKDBBB BVOBAYIirGS. 7ITB BXTKBBXD TAGIB CV XSnSBFBEBS. 



fn the 

yp BTH-lA STMar; ITOBTH BEITW; BDHraVlOK AXD ^UaBOm; JOOTTISH 
CEHXRAL; EDDTBirsaK, PERTH, UTD DUKDEE; SCOTTISH HOBTH- . 
EA8TIXH; AHD OBEAT VOBTH OF 600TLA9D BAILWATS. 

TVrO HUNDBBD XN0BATIN08. POUB HUKDBED FAGXS OF LXTTSBFBIBS. 

The above Two Works, Bound tegeAer, Si. M. 

KESSBS. B. GBIFFm k CO., STATIOKEBS* HALL OOUIT, PATBIOrOSTBR BOwle 
* Hr. Oioaoi Miasom will feel obliged for any local information of poblio g aaeral interest , 



QITcef— 74, ChorringUm Street, St, Pancras, London, N, W, Kov. 1860. 



FOR 

CHSISTMAS ANQ NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 



Price 5#. kandtomely bound in ehih, full gilL Imperial l^mo. 

FAIRY FOOTSTEPS; 

OR, 

LESSONS IN LEGENDS, 

Beautifully Illostrated with 100 Enffravingii by Alfsed Cbowquill, 
carefully printed on fine paper. 



Price 3f. 6J. handeomely hound in cloth, gilt extra, 

WHAT UNCLE TOLD US ABOUT. 

1. PATTY; OR, THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

2. PETER AND THE SNOW KING. 

3. NIPKIN AND THE YULE LOG; OR, THE CHARITY LESSON. 

4. WILHELM; OR, COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

5. THE RED MAN. 

6. MISCHIEF; OR, THE RED CAP. 

With 6 Coloured page Engravings by Alfrbd CROwauiLL. 



HISS KEABTS POPULAB WOBKS. 

Price 3«. M, eachf handsomely bound, gilt side, 

(Formerly published by Mr. Bogue.) 
Well adapted for School Prizes and Gift Books. 
THE RIVAL KINGS; or, Over-Bearing. Illustrated with beautiful En- 
-gravings, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side. 

MIA AND CHARLIE; or, a Week's Holiday at Rydale Rectory. With 
Illustrations by Birket Foster. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side. 



Imperial 32ffio, handsomelg bound in doth, gilt side and edges. Price Is, 6dk each. 
THE FAVOURITE SCHOLAR, and other Tales. By Mart Howitt and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

NEVER MIND ; or, the Lost Home. By Mary Bennett, 

STORIES TO TEACH ME TO THINK. By T. D. P. Stonb. 

iESOP'S FABLES ; with Instructive Applications. Illustrated with 13 beau- 
iiful page Engravings designed by Harrison Weir. 

DON'T TELL; or. Mistaken Kindness. By Mary Bennett. Illustrated 
vtith 4 page Engravings, by George Measom. it 

" We commend this little work to the Juvenile VablicJ'—AthentBW 



"«»(^le 



XOmtOlT: EEiniT I.EA, 22, WASWICK LAKE, PAIEBHOStEB BOW. 



THE FAMILY HERALD, 

Trice One Penny each; or Two of either, by post, Thbeefence. 
asbWilyb nr vrnzmr. 



The Boy's Number; 

Containing Out-door Games and In-door Amusements for the Year round ; 
Thirty-six Games of Agility and Speed; Eighteen Games ^ith Balls, besides^ 
Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet ; Ten Games ^ith Marbles, and Three 
'with Tops ; Fifteen Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, and Sailing ; Swimming, Sliding, Skating, and Games 
on the Ice ; Angling, Gardening, and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of In-door 
Games, Conjuring Tricks, Chemical Wonders ; Carpentering, and Fireworks. 

*' The Boy's Number is really capital."— ^i7/s and Glottcetter Standard. 

''Contains a host of instructions, and cannot fall to be widely appreciated."— 
Lincolnshire Herald, 

** It contains eyerything boys can desire, from marbles to cricket, foot-balU 
and boatiDf;. from pejg-top to fishing, gardening, and chemistry, and from fire- 
works to rabbits ; it is, in fact, a perfect Cyclopedia of fun, amusement, recrea- 
tion, and instruction, and is just the thing to put into the hands of one's boys at 
home, or to send them at school."— Der6y Telegraph. 

** The Boy's Number is essentially such, and contains out-door games and in- 
door amusements for all the year xound."— -Hampshire Telegraph. 

The Girl's Number ; 

Containing Recreations and Pastimes for Winter Evenings and Summer Days, 
Thirty-four Games of Activity and Speed, including Archery, Calisthenics, 
and Roquet ; Thirteen Games with Balls and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, 
Coronella, La Grace, and Bowls; Directions for Boating, Skating, and 
Gardening ; Water-vivaries, Pets, Poultry, and Silk-worms ; and all kinds of 
In-door Games, Forfeits, and Conversation Games; Chess, Draughts, 
Puzzles, &c., &c. 

** The Oirra Number will be found a useful eompanion and instraetor for 
recreation and pastimes for winter and summer ; in>aoors or out-doors. Etery 
girl possessed of this Number will treasure it as a neTer-ceasing fiind of amuse- 
ment and recreation."— ^n'^/Uon Ganette. 

** Will doubtless become a family m%wxtl.**— Peterborough Advertiser. 

'* It is really a marvel in its way, being a Girl's own book, and at the price of 
an ordinary number— one penny."— Cheltenham Chronicle, 

** The Girl's Nvmber wiU enable many a pretty lassie to romp healthiblly aid 
with grace."— P/ymoti<A Journal, 

Domestic Cookery; 

Containing upwards of Three Hundred Recipes in every branch of Economical 

Cookery ; to which are added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in 

Domestic Management, showing how to make the most of moderate means. 

** The best cookery-book in print. Every woman should possess a copy.*' 

Health and Happiness ; 

Containing practical hints for the preservation of the most valuahle of earthly 
blessings, and the attainment of long life. Where there is health, all the 
other joys of life are doubled, and the ills of life are more easily borne. 

** BTidently written by a Physician, who is perfectly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and eannot but prove hiffhly useibl in drawing attention to the importance 
oftanitary precautions."— Ltiierorv Oazetie. 
'*£Tery one who valoes health should read it."^Weitem Timii. 
'* Worth its weight in oold. Brerr head of a familv should order half a doses 
' tney ar« read by all his drd*. ~ Worcester Jpuma/. 
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A new Catalogue eC SriMii^ ii^boti ready and will 
ber sent en a^iphcstiOD'* 




GLASS SHABES 

Nil ms PMf ECTHKf OF ABTI€LE» UMm TO 
BE INJllREB BY BXP9SIIBE. 



AQUAEIUM MI> MM OASES, 

late (ifess, ^atet ^latt #te$ 

J^STDWfBKH KIND OB PLAIN MSB OfiNAMEmuy; 



Winlesale mi B«taiL 



JAMES HETXEY AND CO., 

35, SOHQ SftTTABE, LQNDOIT. 
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Pnbliahed XontUy.-Fiioe On* ShiUiag. 

THI LOHBON AHB PARIS 

LADIES' 



agapt 0f Jfai5|i0ii 



HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 

UPWARDS OF THIRTY TEARS, 

And the Froprietorf are proud to sa j, that from its commencement it has steadily 
increased in the favour of the Public — surpassing even theii^ most sanguine ex- 
pectations — till it has far outstripped all its contemporaries, and taken a stand 
at the head of the most Fashionable Periodicals ; enjoying a most extensive 
circulation in London , the Provinces^ Ireland, Scotland, the Colonies, and 
America. 

Notwithstanding the moderate price at whicH it is published, the Proprietors 
are enabled to produce a work of first-rate excellence in all its departments ; 
equal, if not superior, to the more expensive and high-priced publications, i^d 
with which they invite comparison. This, it must be self-evident, can only be 
accomplished by the returns of a vast and increasing drculation ; and while thus 
encouraged in thdr labours, they pledge themselves to spare neither puns nor 
expense to merit the patronage so liberally bestowed ; in fkct, whatever untiring 
industry and capital can acoomphsh, shall be achieved. 

While the Proprietors refer with pride and satis&ction to the past, they 
exultingly point to the future, and in evidence of their intentions to fulfil what 
they profess, the forthccmiing Numbers will have additional care bestowed upon 
the Editorial Department ; and the French and German Correspondence will 
embrace every novelty of the season, and the latest intelligence upon all matters 
affecting the Beau Monde ; while the Illustrations have been confided to Parisian 
Artists of pre-eminent ability — thus enabling the 

WMWN AM® MMS MMMMI 

To maintain the lead in the Fashionable World. 



To Adyibtissbs it ofiers a medium of communication with the Higher Classes 
of Sodety of Great Britain and her Dependencies. 

LONDON : SIMPKIN, MAESHALL, AND C0« 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. ^ t 
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THE 



MOURNINC 



ESTABLISHED IK 1841. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 

LONDON GENERAL 
WAREHOUSE, 

Nos, 247, 249, and 251, EEGENT STEEET. 

The Proprietors of this Establishment desire most respectfully to submit that, owing ta 
their haying been so many years engaged in the Exclusiye Sale of MouBiriNO Attirb^ 
the immense business transacted at their Warehouse, and the numerous commands they 
reoeire to attend in rarious parts of the country, they are enabled to sell their goods on. 
most advantageous terms. 

MESSRS. JAY 

Hare erer deemed it unnecessary to quote the prices of their goods, from a conyictioB. 
that it only tends to mislead Purchasers ; but 'they beg to offer the strongest assurance 
that whatever may be bought at their Establishment will be of tho ralue that is paid for 
it ; and that, in addition to their 

COTJBT, FAMILT, AND COMPLIIEENTABT KOXTBNINO, 

They have materials suited to any grade or condition of the community. 

WIDOWS' AHD FAULY XOUBHIHe 

Is always kept made up; also MILLINEBY, &c 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNINC WAREHOUSE^ 

247, 249, & 251, BEGENT STREET. 
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BO, PAPA!! 

BUT n OITB OP 



AVB HATX SUCH PTTK AT 

TO SOEW BOTH JkiX J^OfD N»HT KCTHaES^ 
AKB SVIBT VOYBIAT. 

JOS' 

POXJXITON^ 
PHOTOOIMPHie AND ART KTCTT, 

IP^tfiv «M|§ S# MMiiAe JkpgeH Stock <fStermmo^ amd SUdu (^ aoery 



WHOLESALE, BlfAIL, ASI^ US JUfOBTATIOir. 

hadahe vmiw km soar exhibitioiv. 

BiZAAE^BAKEK STEEET, POSTMAN SQUABE. . 

ErtshlktecL Btudy^ %k Centvrj.. 

The Hall of Kings. Splendid Piottire GallftiY.XJombination of Soulptnre, PainiingB, 

Figure! in Wax, DeaoMttoni airaa Jbq»niiii»<Character, &c. fco. 

THE MOST SPACIOUS SUITE OF BXHIBITIOIT BOOMS IN EUROPE, 

24A f^e« iMVig by 48 feet Wide. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY 

XwAtX% ot %, Ck»Uectfon of FUlMength Portraits decorated ill a •tyle ofMlumiffoeiiCQ 
nerer befbre attempted in any Bxhibititm. It oontaiofl the FtJLL-IUBIf GTff 

Painted with Her Mi^esfy's mo»t gracious permission by Silt GMOStSfM H'AFPBtti 

FuU-length Portrait of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Tiie Prinsesa 'Bajsik Piinrn Frederick, of Praraia. the King otPniasiat the EmDewc of 
BtazU, the Bteioeror and Bmpceiw of the Frenoh, the Emperor and'Emprew or Austria, 
the Emperor of ltUMh^ Kino ov If apices, King of Sweden, KingofBenmart, Queen of 
SfHrin, Klhg of Fortogali King of the NeraeriandSi Kmo or SAaoimav G^AanAUH, 
Thz Pops, fto., fco. 

TI^M tiMMIIi flt 8IMlift tf 1km iiEj» WWi « YILLlMMiK 

SapolMMi Golden Chamber, Belica, Ao» 

Open fh>m U ln.thftMoiiilBg tUL U) at ISij^; hdJUaatli^ Ughted at 8. 
Admiteton^ One Shiliftig: Ifkpolbon- Rooms, 6di extra. 
" Madame Tu8flaiidl»Bxhibitiot» ift ^iMtottt a ri«ali eilhev bera oron^the Continent— 
«ihwhghar^aitanMrtpd MntetUiwthaiMBaioTedtbufrflQ nHNqrfi>il»tiM[B*;iq^tito fup^dor 
' attractlbnrof her admiraine coHectfon c^ ks-hommes cc/eftrc^.*^-7%« I^lnes. 

*• We •trongly advise all oar FODngftiandvta visit tftemanreUons Exhibition of Madame 
Tussand anjrSons'. Ih Baker Street. It shoal* be considered the treat of the holiday." 
—Pttrtetf*$ Annual, 
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WITH PATKBRff 
EZTASTIO FASTJBRXKBk 



SlSTENGfa. 



A ii^T PEBFSei^ JOm'JI^Sr-mBmSSfQ.SmSXi^vaaA^YItfm^taviii invention 
of the Patentees, adjnstt itaclf to^n.MnwmnMHiiofttie body, DofU.lkMk and front, either 
walking, sitting, or riding. l»rice, including^the KEGISTERED ELLIPTIC WRIST- 
BAND, 42s. the half dozen. 

The ELLIPTIC CQLLAQ, quite unique, in all shapw, with PATENT ELASTIC 
FASTENING, 12s» thfrdozen. 

The PATENT ELASTIC COUkAB FASTENING can he attached to anyCoUar, 
opening back or fh>nt. 

Six sent by Post on receipt ofl3 Postage Stamps. 

BiirootionB- tor SoIfoMocuBnroiniBBtt 
1 . Round the Cliest, tight over the sliirt. 
2» Boundnhv Waiit, tiilfiiwev^the«hirb». 
&. JibuD&tilB N4wl. tSoB abMt tltt MiAdIa of^^Throait. 

4. Hound the Wrist 

5. The length .of Coat Sleeve,, from the centre of Back, down the seam of Sleeve to 
bottom.ofCnft 

6. The length of Shirt. 

Say if the Shirts are to bs opfto badm frout. 

If with Collars attached, 3fl...tlie holf'doasen extra. 

OPINIONS OF THE PEKSfl. 

Among the numerous improvements in that most essential article of the gentleman's 
attire. *' t)ie'8MfltJ*tlfiBiB Mmone which ndaBtaiilaelAB« osmfontabljr tft»the figarft as the 
«' Gorget,"' whiaH bat.Be«nrpRtaiited by Mkmrm C6op«r'aad!^Br7Kr. next dcMito the 
Haymarket Theatre. In walking, riding, or sitting, it gives perf^r freedom to the arms 
and neck, and under whatever posture of the body, retains its position across the chest 
without wrinkle.— .^omtff^ Post, April 2S, I-6T. 

BsAUTT. AND NEATMisa- CoiiBiNKi>.-~We have Just examined the "Gorget Shirt" of 
Mtesrs.. Cooper aBd:I¥]»r. 7.. Ilaymaricet,. and can afflrm, witl»tti hje8itatiaii,.thai.it. 
8uri>a88es any other we have seen, combinitigall the requisitaqaalltie&ofa shiit, wRtiaiit} 
having the usual appendage of high prices. We confidently recommend our readers to 
try the " Gorget.*'— &«», Afay 27, 1867. 

Messrs. Cooper and Flyer, of the Haymarket, 'desorre the tbankaof tb«pnbUc for the 
attention the}^ nave ^iven to a much-neglected article of dress, hitherto thought of little 
moment, but in reality tending afin to the oomfortaDd.saBUemanly appearance of the 
wearer than any other. '"•--*-"'-- — -_.-.-^.- .^-i.. — » — 5^-i_.. ^ 

we^ " " " 
moderate I 

PATENTEES? 

J. FBTEB AND CO. (Late Cdoper and Frjer), 

NEXT DOOB TO THE HAYMABEET THBATBB. 



omeni, duk m reaiuy lentung monio nn oomion.aDa.sauMmaniy appearance oi me 
jarer than any other. Their " Gorget," shirt has receiVvdwen-mented patronage, and 
i wish them all tha wm a a s^o wmik inffMuii^^wmbined. with giKKLwoKkmanship and 
Mlerate prices, d U tw r tai Q M^ Jime 2i;.l8t?4 
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W. CHURTON & SON, 

91 and 93, OXFORD STREET. 
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CHURTON'S SHIRTS, 
SIX for 42s., 

Are decidedly superior in qiifdity of. material, make, and fit. 

LADIES' ltEADY-MABE,U]yM, BABY W iM, &c. 

INDIA OUTFITS & WEDDING TEOUSSEAUX, 

Of the most rechercb^ pattlkrns and make. 
The above to be obtained only at 

W. CHURTON «. SON'S 

OLD ESTABLISHED 

Family Hosiery, Shirt, Collar, Glove, 

AND 

LADIES' OUTFITTING WAEEHOUSES, 
Celebrated for 70 Years as 

TBS ooziDsar fiiEece, 

91 and 92, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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NICOLL'S LACXKHA. 

In old Rome the *' Toga" was for a time in danger, tlxrongh an innovating ^ar- 
. ment, called ** Lacema," a species of sor.coat thrown over the rest ofUbe dnss; 
at one period it usurped the place of the " Toga" to so^great a degree that one of 
the Emperors issued special orders restricting the use of the "Lacema" in 
either the Forum or Circus. Tor the use of Bifle Coqis, or in private dress, 
Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in -the British !Mii8eum,.pToduoed an a^U^tation 
H&om the classic model, and protected it hy Royal Letters Patent, flhe original 
:gracefulness heing retained, the old name is therefore renewed, and ihe trade 
^juark — "Nicoll's Lacerna"— may, like "Nicoirs Paletot," be as familigr in our 
^mouths as ** household words." Who, amongst the higher and middle classes 
has not proved the value of " NicolFs Two-guinea Paletot ?" and who will say- 
that the many millions of these garments sold by. Messrs.^icoiiX, at their well- 
known London premise8^-114, 116, 116, and 120, Rii^ent S^eet, and 22, 
Comhill ; also in 10, St» Anne Square, "Mandiester, have not greatly influenced 
the downfall of the padded, tight-fltiing, high-priced discomforts, by which the 
lieges were encased in the reigns of George the Fourth, Willianj, and even -.far 
into the present reign ? A !^titifol Cloth, made from picked portions of tthe 
'^fleeee of the Australian and European Merino, has been expressly manufactured, 
:andis called " Laosbna Oioth;" the neutral colon w of which are produced by 
undyed wools being carefiilly mixed, and a process, whereby this garment may be 
^tendered Shower — tioi Air — proof, may also be seeninoperation in'Regent Street. 
. To provide for the removftl "of tlie LsdioB'Aiid YootVs Department, large Show Raems 
<katte been reeentlj added to .Messrs. Niedirspremiaet, one gallery exceeding 200 feet in 
length, where may be found Soolesiastical Fnraitare, Sokes, Portmanteaus, with every 
aieoessarr to ^1 the same for .a short m long jomraey. Fjoreignera may here have their 
^noBey idumged, and passports vis^d, and the fabries of :«very country shaped into gar- 
^ents ready for their immediate use, and throughout the vast Establishment moderate 
prices, with all those ad? antages which attend capital and long experience, will be per* 
petuataa. 
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EJTItlXZBBDCEEBB. 

In the ComMU Mg^azine, of October, I860, the above costume is described ia 
the following tennf: — ** KnidiferbwkaB, mreky the pvetUttt tboy's dress that 
has appeared these hondred years." 

Messrs. Nicoll, the Oonrt GDailors, intredueed this costume not only to be 
worn at Juvenile S^afiitsiat tliel%U4ie'and>^l80when, but autre especially to be 
ad^ted for either Winter or Bummer use, and far pU^ as well .as Jar drees. 
Certain mixed neutral coloured weollen ^materials with trimmings made for the 
same, and intended for^novnloff use, mae exclnsivelgr puwided by Meters. Nicoll, 
also in velvet, suiti^bly trhmnecl, and In Hbri^ icotoured clotbi fbr Dress pur- 
poses. 

in order io pkus ihie greAt improvement in 1m^ dress ^wlfthin 4he^xeaoh ^f all 
wM14x)«dotfaHaliei, Jiewn. "BicsuL anow viidce 'tike eoetame eonqpLflfee ilor HViiro 
Guineas ; but it should be recollected (as in the case of tU^well-laiown Paletot) 
that many have assumed the use X)i the word Knickerbockers, but the serviceable 
materials, the style, and generaLi^earanoe resulting &om lai^ purchases, and 
constant practice^ can alone be. had of 

H. J. & D. NldOLL, 

114, ufi, 41$, ISO, laanrx Msan; fiOHME. 
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&OWZiAfn>S> MACASSAR OXIi, 

Of unparalleled success during the last sixty years in promoting the GROWTH, 
RESTORING and IMPROVING the HUMAN HAIR. It prevents Hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak HAIR, cleanses it from Scurf and 
Dandriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. 

For CHILDREN it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, while its introduction into the Nursery of 
KoYALTT, and the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
afford the best and surest proof of it» merits. — Price Ss, 6d., Ts. ; Family Bottles 
(equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 2l9. 

&OWIiAir]»S' SAKXBOm 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PBEFABATION 

For Improving and Beantifying the Complexion and Skin. 

This Royally-patronized and Ladies^^esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, 
cooling, and purifying action on the skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, 
Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders 

THE SEUr SOFT, CLEAB, AND BLOOKINO. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per hottle. 

WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 

Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity 
by the proper mastication of food. 

AOWKANDS' ODOWTO, 

OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in 

Preserving and Beantifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Onmsy 

AND IN QIVIN& A DELICATE FBAOBANCE TO THE BBBATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from, the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes 
tmd preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEABL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Sold at 20/ HATTON GARDEN, and by COiemists and Perfumers. 

^ Ask for " ROWLANDS' " Articles. 
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